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RETROGRESSIVE  RELIGION.* 


BY  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


In  days  when  duelling  was  common, 
and  its  code  of  ceremonial  well  elabo- 


*  Excepting  its  last  section,  this  article  had 
been  written,  and  part  of  it  sent  to  the  printers, 
by  the  30th  of  May  ;  and,  consequently,  before 
I  saw  the  article  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review. 
Hence  the  fact  that  only  in  its  last  section 
have  I  been  able  (without  undue  interruption 
of  my  argument)  to  refer  to  points  in  Sir  James 
Stephen's  criticism. 

Concerning  his  criticism  generally,  I  may 
remark  that  it  shows  me  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  present  separately,  in  brief  space,  conclu¬ 
sions  which  it  has  taken  a  large  space  to  jus¬ 
tify.  Unhappily,  twelve  pages  do  not  suffice 
for  adequate  exposition  of  a  system  of  thought, 
or  even  of  its  bases  ;  and  misapprehension  is 
pretty  certain  to  occur  if  a  statement  contained 
in  twelve  pages,  is  regarded  as  mure  than  a 
rude  outline.  If  Sir  James  Stephen  will  refer 
to  §§  49-207  of  the  “  Principles  of  Sociology,” 
occupying  350  pages,  I  fancy  that  instead  of 
seeming  to  him  “  weak,”  the  evidence  there 
given  of  the  origin  of  religious  ideas  will  seem 
to  him  very  strong ;  and  I  venture  also  to 
Niw  SniEs.— Vol.  XL.,  No.  3 


rated,  a  deadly  encounter  was  preceded 
by  a  polite  salute.  Having  by  his  obei¬ 
sance  professed  to  be  his  antagonist’s 
very  humble  servant,  each  forthwith 
did  his  best  to  run  him  through  the 
body. 

This  usage  is  recalled  to  me  by  the 
contrast  bett^’een  the  compliments  with 
which  Mr.  Harrifoi  begins  his  article, 
“  The  Ghost  of  Religion,”  and  the 
efforts  he  afterward  makes  to  destroy,  in 
the  brilliant  style  habitual  with  him,  all 
but  the  negative  part  of  that  which  he 
applauds.  After  speaking  with  too 
flattering  eulogy  of  the  mode  in  which  I 
have  dealt  with  current  theological  doc¬ 
trines,  he  does  his  best,  amid  flashes  of 

think  that  If  he  will  refer  to  “  First  Prin¬ 
ciples,”  24-26  §  50,  §§  58-61,  §  194,  and 
to  the  “  Principles  of  Psychology  ”  §§  347- 
351,  he  may  find  that  what  he  thinks  “an 
unmeaning  playing  with  words  ”  has  more 
meaning  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
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wit  coming  from  its  polished  surface,  to 
pass  the  sword  of  his  logic  through  the 
ribs  of  my  argument,  and  let  out  its 
vital  principle — thtit  element  in  it  which 
is  derived  from  the  religious  ideas  and 
sentiments  that  have  grown  up  along 
with  human  evolution,  but  which  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  creed  Mr.  Harrison 
preaches. 

So  misleading  was  the  professed  agree¬ 
ment  with  which  he  commenced  his  arti¬ 
cle,  that,  as  I  read  on,  I  was  some  time  in 
awakening  to  th'‘.^  fact  that  I  had  before 
me  not  a  friend,  but,  controversially 
speaking,  a  determined  enemy,  who  was 
seeking  to  reduce,  as  he  would  say  to  a 
ghostly  form,  that  surviving  element  of 
religion  which,  as  I  had  contended. 
Agnosticism  contains.  Even  when  this 
dawned  on  me,  the  suavity  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison’s  first  manner  continued  so  influ¬ 
ential  that  I  entertained  no  thought  of 
defending  myself.  It  was  only  after 
perceiving  that  what  he  modestly  calls 
“a  rider,”  was  described  by  one  jour¬ 
nal  as  ‘‘  a  criticism  keen,  trenchant,  de¬ 
structive,  ”  while  by  some  other  journals 
kindred  estimates  of  it  were  formed, 
that  I  decided  to  make  a  reply  as  soon 
as  pending  engagements  allowed. 

Recognizing,  then,  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  article  as  being  an  un¬ 
sparing  assault  on  the  essential  part  of 
that  doctrine  which  I  have  set  forth,  I 
shall  here  not  scruple  to  defend  it  in  the 
most  effective  way  I  can  :  not  allowing 
the  laudation  with  which  Mr.  Harrison 
prefaces  his  ridicule,  to  negative  such 
rejoinders,  incisive  as  I  can  make  them, 
as  will  best  serve  my  purpose. 

A  critic  who,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Ecvieui,  tells  the  world 
in  very  plain  language  w'hat  he  thinks 
about  a  book  of  mine,  and  who  has  been 
taken  to  task  by  the  editor  of  Knowledge 
for  his  injustice,  refers  to  Mr.  Harrison 
(whom  he  describes  in  felicitous  phrase 
as  looking  at  me  from  ”  a  very  opposite 
pole  ")  as  being,  on  one  point,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  him.*  But  for  this  reference 
it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to 
associate  in  thought  Mr.  Harrison's 
criticisms  with  those  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer ;  but  now  that  comparison 
is  suggested,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 

*  Knc-ii'ledge,  March  14,  1884. 


that  Mr.  Harrison’s  representations  of 
my  views  diverge  from  the  realities  no 
less  widely  than  those  of  a  critic  whose 
antagonism  is  unqualified,  and  whose 
animus  is  displayed  in  his  first  para¬ 
graph. 

So  anxious  is  Mr.  Harrison  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  he  would  discredit  has 
no  kinship  to  the  doctrines  called  relig¬ 
ious,  that  he  will  not  allow  me,  with¬ 
out  protest,  to  use  the  language  needed 
for  conveying  my  meaning.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ”  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,” 
he  objects  to  as  being  “  perhaps  a  rather 
equivocal  reversion  to  the  theologic 
type  and  he  says  this  because,  ”  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed  the  Third  Per¬ 
son  ‘  proceeds  ’  from  the  First  and  the 
Second.”  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be 
debarred  from  thus  using  the  word  by 
this  preceding  use.  Perhaps  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  as 
originally  written,  the  expression  tan — 

“  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  by 
which  all  things  are  created  and  sus¬ 
tained  and  that  in  the  proof  I  struck 
out  the  last  clause  because,  though  the 
words  did  not  express  more  than  I 
meant,  the  ideas  associated  with  them 
might  mislead,  and  there  might  result 
such  an  insinuation  as  that  which  Mr. 
Harrison  makes.  The  substituted  ex¬ 
pression,  which  embodies  my  thought 
in  the  most  colorless  way,  I  cannot  relin- 
guish  because  he  does  not  like  it — or 
rather,  indeed,  because  he  does  not  like 
the  thought  itself.  It  is  not  convenient 
to  him  that  the  Unknowable,  which  he 
repeatedly  speaks  of  as  a  pure  negation, 
should  be  represented  as  that  through 
which  all  things  exist.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  greatly  embarrass  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  ;  since  the  recognition  would 
prevent  him  from  asserting  that  “  none 
of  the  positive  attributes  which  have 
ever  been  predicated  of  God  can  be  used 
of  this  Bmergy.” 

Not  only  does  he,  as  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence,  negatively  misdescribe  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  Energy,  but  he  positively 
misdescribes  it.  He  says — ”  It  remains 
always  Energy,  Force  :  nothing  an¬ 
thropomorphic  ;  such  as  electricity,  or 
anything  else  that  we  might  conceive  as 
the  ultimate  basis  of  all  the  physical 
forces.”  Now,  on  page  9  of  the  essay 
Mr.  Harrison  criticises,  there  occurs 
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the  sentence — “  The  final  outcome  of 
that  speculation  commenced  by  the 
primitive  man,  is  that  the  Power  mani¬ 
fested  throughout  the  Universe  distin¬ 
guished  as  material,  is  the  same  power 
which  in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the 
form  of  consciousness  and  on  page 
10  it  is  said  that  "  this  necessity  we  are 
under,  to  think  of  the  external  energy 
in  terms  of  the  internal  energy,  gives 
rather  a  spiritualistic  than  a  materialistic 
aspect  to  the  Universe.”  Does  he 
really  think  that  the  meaning  of  these 
sentences  is  conveyed  by  comparing  the 
ultimate  energy  to  “  electricity  ”?  And 
does  he  think  this  in  face  of  the  state¬ 
ment  on  p.  II  that  “  phenomenal  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  ultimate  energy  can  in 
no  wise  show  us  what  it  is?”  Surely 
that  which  is  described  as  the  sub¬ 
stratum  at  once  of  material  and  mental 
existence,  bears  toward  us  and  toward 
the  Universe,  a  relation  utterly  unlike 
that  which  electricity  bears  to  the  other 
physical  forces. 

Persistent  thinking  along  defined 
grooves,  causes  inability  to  get  out  of 
them  ;  and  Mr.  Harrison,  in  more  than 
one  way,  illustrates  this.  So  completely 
is  his  thought  moulded  to  that  form  of 
phenomenalism  entertained  by  M. 
Comte,  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  denials 
of  it,  he  ascribes  it  to  me  ;  and  does 
this  in  face  of  the  various  presentations 
of  an  opposed  phenomenalism,  which  I 
have  given  in  the  article  he  criticises  and 
elsewhere.  Speaking  after  his  lively 
manner  of  the  Unknown  Cause  as  "  an 
ever  present  conundrum  to  be  everlast- 
ingly  given  up,”  he  asks — “  How  does 
the  man  of  science  approach  the  All- 
Nothingness  ?”  Now  M.  Comte  de¬ 
scribes  Positivism  as  becoming  perfect 
when  it  reaches  the  power  “  se  repre¬ 
senter  tous  les  divers  phenomenes  ob¬ 
servables  comme  des  cas  particuliers 
d'un  seul  fait  general  .  .  .  en  consider- 
ant  comme  absolument  inaccessible  et 
vide  de  sens  pour  nous  la  recherche  de  ce 
qu’on  appelle  les  causes,  soit  premieres, 
soit  finales  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
view,  the  Comtean  system  limits  itself  to 
phenomena,  and  deliberately  ignores  the 
existence  of  anything  implied  by  the 
phenomena.  But  though  M.  Comte  thus 


*  “  Systime  de  Philosophic  Positive,”  vol. 
i.  pp.  5  and  14. 


exhibits  to  us  a  doctrine  which,  perform¬ 
ing"”  the  happy  dispatch,”  eviscerates 
things  and  leaves  a  shell  of  appearances 
with  no  reality  inside  ;  yet  I  have  in 
more  than  one  place,  and  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  declined  thus  to  commit 
intellectual  suicide.  So  far  from  regard¬ 
ing  that  which  transcends  phenomena  as 
the  ”  All-Nothingness”  I  regard  it  as 
the  All-Being.  Everywhere  I  have 
spoken  of  the  Unknowable  as  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  Reality — the  sole  existence  ;  all 
things  present  to  consciousness  being 
but  shows  of  it.  Mr.  Harrison  entirely 
inverts  our  relative  positions.  As  I 
understand  the  case,  the  “  All-Nothing¬ 
ness  ”  is  that  phenomenal  existence  in 
which  M.  Comte  and  his  disciples  pro¬ 
fess  to  dwell — profess,  I  say,  because 
In  their  ordinary  thoughts  they  recognize 
an  existence  transcending  phenomena, 
just  as  much  as  other  people  recognize  it. 

That  the  opposition  between  the  view 
actually  held  by  me  and  the  view 
ascribed  to  me  by  Mr.  Harrison,  is 
absolute,  will  be  most  clearly  seen  on 
observing  the  contrast  he  draws  between 
my  view  and  the  view  of  the  late  Dean 
Mansel.  He  says  : 

Of  all  modern  theolofi'ians,  the  Dean  came 
the  nearest  to  the  Evolution  negation.  But 
there  is  a  gulf  which  separates  even  his  all¬ 
negative  deity  from  Mr.  Spencer's  impersonal, 
unconscious,  unthinking,  and  unthinkable 
Energy. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  exists  this  gulf. 
But  then  the  propositions  forming  the 
two  sides  of  the  gulf  are  the  opposites 
of  those  which  Mr.  Harrison  represents. 
For  whereas,  in  common  with  his 
teacher  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dean 
Mansel  alleged  that  our  consciousness 
of  the  Absolute  is  merely  ”  a  negation 
of  conceivability  I  have,  over  a  space 
of  ten  pages,*  contended  that  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Absolute  is  not  nega¬ 
tive  but  positive,  and  is  the  one  inde¬ 
structible  element  of  consciousness 
"  which  persists  at  all  times,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  cannot  cease  until 
consciousness  ceases  ” — have  argued 
that  while  the  Power  which  transcends 
phenomena  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  forms  of  our  finite  thought,  yet, 
that,  as  being  a  necessary  datum  of 
every  thought,  belief  in  its  existence 


*  ”  First  Pfiiiciples,”  §  26. 
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has,  among  our  beliefs,  the  highest 
validity  of  any  :  is  not,  as  Sir  \V.  Ham¬ 
ilton  alleges,  a  belief  with  which  we  are 
supernaturally  “  inspired,”  but  is  a 
normal  deliverance  of  consciousness. 
Thus,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
Dean  Mansel’s  views  and  my  own  are 
exactly  transposed.  Misrepresentation 
could  not,  I  think,  go  further. 

The  conception  I  have  everywhere  ex¬ 
pressed  and  implied,  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  human  life  and  the  Ultimate  Cause, 
if  not  diametrically  opposed  with  like 
distinctness  to  the  conception  Mr.  Har-. 
rison  ascribes  to  me,  is  yet  thus  opposed 
in  an  unmistakable  way.  After  suggest¬ 
ing  that  (x“)  would  be  an  appropriate 
symbol  ”  for  the  religion  of  the  Infinite 
Unknowable,’’  and  amusing  himself 
and  his  readers  by  imaginary  prayers 
made  to  (a^);  after  making  a  subsequent 
elaboration  of  his  jeu  eT esprit  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  («j:)  would  serve  for  the  formula 
of  certain  modern  Theisms,  he  says  of 
these  : 

The  Neo-Theisms  have  all  the  same  mortal 
weakness  that  the  Unknowable  has.  They 
offer  no  kinship,  sympathy,  or  relation  what¬ 
ever  between  worshipper  and  worshipped. 
They  too  are  logical  formulas  begotten  in  con¬ 
troversy,  dwelling  apart  from  man  and  the 
world. 

Now*  considering  that  in  the  article  he 
had  before  him,  there  is  in  various  ways 
implied  the  view  that  ”  the  power  which 
manifests  itself  in  consciousness  is  but  a 
differently  conditioned  form  of  the 
power  which  manifests  itself  beyond 
consciousness” — considering  that  there, 
as  everywhere  throughout  my  books, 
the  implication  is  that  our  lives,  alike 
physical  and  mental,  in  common  with 
all  the  activities,  organic  and  inorganic, 
amid  which  we  live,  are  but  the  work¬ 
ings  of  this  Power,  it  is  not  a  little 
astonishing  to  find  it  described  as  sim¬ 
ply  a  “  logical  formula  begotten  in  con¬ 
troversy.”  Does  Mr.  Harrison  really 
think  that  he  represents  the  facts  when 
he  describes  as  ”  dwelling  apart  from 
man  and  the  world,”  that  Power  of 
which  man  and  the  world  are  regarded 
products,  and  which  is  manifested 
through  man  and  the  world  from  instant 
to  instant  ?  • 

Did  I  not  need  the  space  for  other 
topics,  1  might  at  much  greater  length 
contrast  Mr.  Harrison’s  erroneous  ver- 
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sions  with  the  true  ones.  I  might  en¬ 
large  on  the  fact  that,  though  the  name 
Agnosticism  fitly  expresses  the  confessed 
inability  to  know  or  conceive  the  nature 
of  the  Power  manifested  through  phe¬ 
nomena,  it  fails  to  indicate  the  confessed 
ability  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that 
Power  as  of  all  things  the  most  certain. 

I  might  make  clear  the  contrast  between 
that  Comtean  Agnosticism  which  says 
that  ”  Theology  and  ontology  alike  end 
in  the  Everlasting  No  with  which 
science  confronts  all  their  assertions,”* 
and  the  Agnosticism  set  forth  in  “  First 
Principles,”  which,  along  with  its 
denials,  emphatically  utters  an  Everlast¬ 
ing  Yes.  And  1  might  show  in  detail 
that  Mr.  Harrison  is  wrong  in  implying 
that  Agnosticism,  as  I  hold  it,  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  silent  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  personality  ;  since, 
though  the  attributes  of  personality,  as 
we  know  it,  cannot  be  conceived  by  us 
as  attributes  of  the  Unknown  Cause  of 
things,  yet  ”  duty  requires  us  neither  to 
affirm  nor  deny  personality,”  but  “  to 
submit  ourselves  with  all  humility  to  the 
established  limits  of  our  intelligence” 
in  the  conviction  that  the  choice  is  not 
“  between  personality  and  something 
lower  than  personality,”  but  ”  between 
personality  and  something  higher,” f 
and  that  “  the  Ultimate  Power  is  no 
more  representable  in  terms  of  human 
consciousness  than  human  consciousness 
is  representable  in  terms  of  a  plant’s 
functions.’’^ 

But  without  further  evidence,  what  I 
have  said  sufficiently  proves  that  Mr. 
Harrison's  “criticism  keen,  trenchant, 
destructive,”  as  it  was  called,  is  de¬ 
structive,  not  of  an  actual  doctrine,  but 
simply  of  an  imaginary  one.  I  should 
hardly  have  expected  that  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  common  with  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewer,  would  have  taken  the  course, 
so  frequent  with  critics,  of  demolishing 
a  simulacrum  and  walking  off  in  triumph 
as  though  the  reality  had  been  demol¬ 
ished.  Adopting  his  own  figure,  I  may 
say  that  he  has  with  ease  passed  his 
weapon  through  and  through  “  The 
Ghost  of  Religion  but  then  it  is  only 
the  ghost  :  the  reality  stands  unscathed. 

*  Harrison,  Nineteenth  Century,  for  March, 

p.  497. 

I  •*  First  Principles,"  §  31. 

^  ‘‘  Essays,"  vol.  iii.  p.  251. 
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Hefore  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
that  alternative  doctrine  which  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  would  have  us  accept,  it  will  be 
well  briefly  to  deal  with  certain  of  his 
subordinate  propositions. 

After  re-stating  in  a  succinct  way,  the 
hypothesis  that  from  the  conception  of 
the  ghost  originated  the  conceptions  of 
supernatural  beings  in  general,  including 
the  highest,  and  after  saying  that  '*  one 
can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Spencer 
would  limit  himself  to  that,”  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  describes  what  he  alleges  to  be  a 
prior,  and,  indeed,  the  primordial,  form 
of  religion.  He  says  : 

There  were  countless  centuries  of  time,  and 
there  were,  and  there  are,  countless  millions 
of  men  for  whom  no  doctrine  of  superhuman 
spirits  ever  took  coherent  form.  In  all  these 
axes  and  races,  probably  by  far  the  most 
numerous  that  our  planet  has  witnessed,  there 
was  religion  in  all  kinds  of  definite  form. 
Comte  calls  it  Fetichism— terms  are  not  im¬ 
portant  ;  roughly,  we  may  call  it  Nature- 
worship.  The  religion  in  ail  these  types  was 
the  belief  and  worship  not  of  spirits  of  any 
kind,  not  of  any  immaterial,  imagined  being 
insidf  things,  but  of  the  actual  visible  things 
therttselves — trees,  stones,  rivers,  mountains, 
earth,  fire,  stars,  sun,  and  sky.  (P.  49S.) 

The  attitude  of  discipleship  is  not 
favorable  to  inquiry  ;  and,  as  fanatical 
Christians  show  us,  inquiry  is  sometimes 
thought  sinful  and  likely  to  bring  pun¬ 
ishment.  1  do  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Harrison’s  reverence  for  M.  Comte  has 
gone  this  length  ;  but  still  it  has  gone 
far  enough  not  only  to  cause  his  con¬ 
tinued  adherence  to  a  doctrine  espoused 
by  M.  Comte  which  has  been  disproved, 
but  also  to  make  him  tacitly  assume 
that  this  doctrine  is  accepted  by  one 
whose  rejection  of  it  was  long  ago  set 
.forth.  In  the  “Descriptive  Soci¬ 
ology  ”  there  are  classified  and  tabu¬ 
lated  statements  concerning  some  eighty 
peoples  ;  and  beside  these  I  have  had 
before  roe  masses  of  facts  concerning 
many  other  peoples.  An  induction 
based  on  over  a  hundred  examples, 
warrants  me  in  saying  that  there  has 
never  existed  anywhere  such  a  religion 
as  that  which  Mr.  Harrison  ascribes  to 
”  countless  millions  of  men  ”  during 
“countless  centuries  of  time.”  A 
chapter  on  ”  Idol-worship  and  Fetich 
worship  ”  in  the  “  Principles  of  Soci¬ 
ology,’  gives  proof  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  developed  ghost-theory,  Fetichism 


is  absent.  I  have  shown  that,  whereas 
among  the  lowest  races,  such  as  the 
Juangs,  Andamanese,  Fuegians,  Aus¬ 
tralians,  Tasmanians,  and  Bushmen, 
there  is  no  fetichism  ;  fetichism  reaches 
its  greatest  height  in  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced  societies,  like  those  of  ancient 
Peru  and  modern  India  :  in  which  last 
place,  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  tells  us,  “  not 
only  .does  the  husbandman  pray  to  his 
plough,  the  fisher  to  his  net,  the  weaver 
to  his  loom  ;  but  the  scribe  adores  his 
pen,  and  the  banker  his  account  books.* 
And  I  have  remarked  that,  had  fetichism 
been  conspicuous  among  the  lowest 
races,  and  inconspicuous  among  the 
higher,  the  statement  that  it  was  primor¬ 
dial  might  have  been  held  proved  ;  but 
that,  as  the  facts  happen  to  be  exactly 
the  opposite,  the  statement  is  conclusive¬ 
ly  disproved.  ”t 

Similarly  with  Nature- worship  :  re¬ 
garding  this  as  being  partially  distin¬ 
guished  from  Fetichism  by  the  relatively 
imposing  character  of  its  objects.  In  a 
subsequent  chapter  I  have  shown  that 
this  also,  is  an  aberrant  development  of 
ghost-worship.  Among  all  the  many 
tribes  and  nations,  remote  in  place  and 
unlike  in  type,  whose  superstitions  I 
have  examined,  I  have  found  no  case  in 
which  any  great  natural  appearance  or 
power,  feared  and  propitiated,  was  not 
identified  with  a  human  or  quasi-human 
personality.  I  am  not  aware  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller,  or  any  adherent  of 
his,  has  been  able  to  produce  a  single 
case  in  which  there  exists  worship  of  the 
great  natural  objects  themselves,  pure 
and  simple — the  heavens,  the»sun,  the 
moon,  the  dawn,  etc.;  objects  which, 
according  to  the  mythologists,  become 
personalized  by  “  a  disease  of  language.’  ’ 
Personalization  exists  at  the  outset ;  and 
the  worship  is  in  all  cases  the  worship 
of  an  indwelling  ghost-derived  being. 

That  these  conclusions  are  necessi¬ 
tated  by  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  evidence,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  forced  on  Dr.  E.  B. 
Tylor  notwithstanding  his  original  enun¬ 
ciation  of  other  conclusions.  In  a  lec¬ 
ture  ”  On  Traces  of  the  Early  Mental 
Condition  of  Man,”  delivered  at  the 


*  “  Religion  of  an  Indian  Province,”  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  for  Feb.  1872,  p.  131. 
f  ”  Principles  of  Sociology,”  §  162. 
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Royal  Institution  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1867,  he  said  ; 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lower  races  of 
mankind  account  for  the  (acts  and  events  of 
the  outer  world  by  ascribing  a  sort  of  human 
life  and  personality  to  animals,  and  even  to 
plants,  rocks,  streams,  winds,  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  so  on  through  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ...  It  would  probably  add  to  the 
clearness  of  our  conception  of  the  state  of 
mii|d  which  thus  sees  in  all  nature  the  action 
of  animated  life  and  the  presence  of  innumer¬ 
able  spiritual  beings,  if  we  gave  it  the  name 
of  Animism  insteaid  of  Fetichism. 

Here,  having  first  noted  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Fetichism  derived  by  Dr. 
Tylor  from  multitudinous  facts,  is  not 
like  that  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  conceives 
Fetichism  to  be  a  worship  of  the  objects, 
themselves,  and  not  a  worship  of  their 
indwelling  spirits,  we  further  note  that 
Dr.  Tylor  regards  this  ascription  of  souls 
to  all  objects,  inanimate  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mate,  which  he  proposes  to  call  Animism 
rather  than  Fetichism,  as  being  primor¬ 
dial.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  “  Prim¬ 
itive  Culture,"  published  in  1871  (as  in 
vol.  i.  p.  431),  we  find  a  re-statement 
of  this  view  ;  but  further  on  we  observe 
a  modification  of  it,  as  instance  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  in  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

It  seems  as  though  the  conception  of  a 
human  soul,  when  once  attained  to  by  man, 
served  as  a  type  or  model  on  which  he  framed 
not  only  his  ideas  of  other  souls  of  lower 
grade,  but  also  his  ideas  of  spiritual  beings  in 
general,  from  the  tiniest  elf  that  sports  in  the 
long  grass,  up  to  the  heavenly  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  world,  the  Great  Spirit. 

And  then,  in  articles  published  in 
Mindy  for  April  and  for  July,  1877, 
Dr.  Tylor  represented  himself  as  hold¬ 
ing  a  doctrine  identical  with  that  set 
forth  by  me  in  the  "  Principles  of  Soci¬ 
ology  namely,  that  the  belief  in  a 
human  ghost  is  original,  and  that  the 
beliefs  in  spirits  inhabiting  inanimate 
objects,  giving  rise  to  Fetichism  and 
Nature-worship,  are  derived  beliefs. 

An  emphatic  negative  is  thus  given  to 
Mr.  Harrison's  assertion  that  ‘‘  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  certain  than  that  man  every¬ 
where  started  with  a  simple  worship  of 
natural  objects."  And  if  he  holds  that 
“  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  future  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  decisive  ” — if,  as  he  says,  “  the 
religion  of  man  in  the  vast  cycles  of 
primitive  ages  was  reverence  for  nature 
as  influencing  Man,”  and  if,  as  he  infers. 


”  ^he  religion  of  man  in  the  vast  cycles 
that  are  to  come  will  be  the  reverence 
for  Humanity  as  supported  by  Nature  " 
— if,  as  it  thus  seems,  primitive  religion 
as  conceived  by  him  is  a  basis  for  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
future  ;  then  his  conception  of  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  future  is,  in  so  far,  baseless. 

And  now  1  come  to  the  chief  purpose 
of  this  article — an  examination  of  that 
alternative  faith  which  Mr.  Harrison 
has  on  sundry  occasions  set  forth  with 
so  much  eloquence.  As  originally  de¬ 
signed,  the  essay,  “  Religion  ;  a  Retro¬ 
spect  and  Prospect,”  was  to  include 
a  section  in  which,  before  considering 
what  the  future  of  religion  was  likely  to 
be,  I  proposed  to  consider  what  its 
future  was  not  likely  to  be  ;  and  the 
topic  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section  was 
the  so-called  Religion  of  Humanity. 
After  collecting  materials  and  writing 
ten  pages,  I  began  to  perceive  that,  be¬ 
sides  being-not  needful  for  my  purpose, 
this  section  would  form  too  large  an  ex¬ 
crescence.  A  further  feeling  came  ipto 
play.  Though  I  had  for  many  years  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  the  time  when  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Positivist  creed  would  fall 
within  the  lines  of  my  work,  yet  when  I 
began  to  put  on  paper  that  which  1  had 
frequently  thought,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  making  an  uncalled-for  attack 
on  men  whom  I  had  every  reason  to 
admire  for  their  high  characters  and 
their  unwearying  efforts  for  human  wel¬ 
fare.  The  result  was  that  I  put  aside 
what  I  had  written,  and  gave  up  my 
long-cherished  intention.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  I  take  it  up,  at  once 
willingly  and  unwillingly — willingly  in 
so  far  as  acceptance  of  the  challenge  is 
concerned,  unwillingly  because  I  feel 
some  reluctance  in  dealing  hard  blows 
at  a  personal  friend. 

Surprise  has  been  the  feeling  habit¬ 
ually  produced  in  me  on  observing  the 
incongruity  between  the  astounding 
claims  made  by  the  propounder  of  this 
new  creed,  and  the  great  intelligence  of 
disciples  whose  faith  ap{>ears  proof 
against  the  shock  which  these  astounding 
claims  produce  on  ordinary  minds. 
Those  who,  from  a  broad  view  of  human 
progress,  have  gained  the  general  im¬ 
pression  that  ”  The  individual  withers, 


and  the  world  is  more  and  more,”  must 
be  disinclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
future  any  one  individual  will  impose  on 
the  world  a  government  like  that  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  M.  Comte  ;  who,  un¬ 
able  to  influence  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men  while  he  lived,  consoled  him¬ 
self  with  the  thought  of  absolutely  ruling 
all  men  after  his  death.  Met,  as  he  com¬ 
plained,  by  ”  a  conspiracy  of  silence,” 
he  was  nevertheless  confident  that,  very 
shortly  becoming  converts,  mankind  at 
large  would  hereafter  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being  within  his  elaborated 
formulas.  Papal  assumption  is  modest 
compared  with  the  assumption  of  ”  the 
founder  of  the  religion  of  Humanity.” 
A  pope  may  canonize  a  saint  or  two  ; 
but  M.  Comte  undertook  the  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  all  those  men  recorded  in  history 
whom  he  thought  specially  worthy  of 
worship.  And  such  a  canonization  ! — 
days  assigned  for  the  remembrance  with 
honor  of  mythical  personages  like  Her¬ 
cules  and  Orpheus,  and  writers  such  as 
Terence  and  Juvenal  ;  other  days  on 
which  honors,  like  in  degree,  are  given 
to  Kant  and  to  Robertson,  to  Bernard 
de  Palissy  and  to  Schiller,  to  Copernicus 
and  to  Dollond,  to  Otway  and  to 
Racine,  to  Locke  and  to  Fr^ret,  to  Frois¬ 
sart  and  to  Dalton,  to  Cyrus  and  to 
Penn — such  a  canonization  !  in  which 
these  selected  men  who  are  the  Posi¬ 
tivist  saints  for  ordinary  days,  are 
headed  by  greater  saints  for  Sundays  ; 
with  the  result  that  Socrates  and  Godfrey 
are  thus  placed  on  a  par  ;  that  while  a 
day  is  dedicated  to  Kepler,  a  week  is 
dedicated  to  Gall  ;  Tasso  has  a  week 
assigned  to  him,  and  Goethe  a  day  ; 
Mozart  presides  over  a  week,  and  a  day 
is  presided  over  by  Beethoven  ;  a  week 
is  made  sacred  to  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
and  a  day  to  Washington — such  a 
canonization  !  under  which  the  greatest 
men.  giving  their  names  to  months,  are 
so  selected  that  Frederic  the  Second  and 
St.  Paul  alike  bear  this  distinction  ; 
Gutemberg  and  Shakespeare  head  ad¬ 
jacent  months  ;  and  while  Bichat  gives 
his  name  to  a  month,  Newton  gives  his 
name  to  a  week  !  This,  which  recalls 
the  saints’  calendar  of  the  Babylonians, 
among  whom,  as  Professor  Sayce  shows, 
“  each  day  of  the  year  had  been  assigned 
to  its  particular  deity  or  patron  saint,* 


exemplifies  in  but  one  way  M.  Comte’s 
consuming  passion  for  regulating  pos¬ 
terity,  and  the  colossal  vanity  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  mankind  would  here¬ 
after  perform  their  daily  actions  as  he 
dictated.  He  not  only  settles  the  hier-” 
archy  of  saints  who  are  above  others  to 
be  worshipped,  but  he  prescribes  the 
forms  of  worship  in  minute  detail.  Nine 
sacraments  are  specified  ;  prayer  is  to 
be  made  thrice  a  day  ;  for  the  “  daily 
expression  of  their  emotions  both  in 
public  and  private”  it  is  predicted  that 
future  men  will  use  Italian  ;  *  and  it  is 
a  recommended  ”  rule  of  worship”  of 
the  person  you  adore,  that  ”  a  precise 
idea  of  the  place,  hext  of  the  seat  or  the 
attitude,  and  lastly,  of  the  dress,  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  particular  case,”t  should 
be  summoned  before  the  mind.  Add  to 
which  that  in  the  elaborate  rubric  the 
sacred  sign  (replacing  the  sign  of  the 
cross)  and  derived  ”  from  our  cerebral 
theory”  (he  had  a  phrenology  of  his 
own)  consists  in  placing  “  our  hand  in 
succession  on  the  three  chief  organs — 
those  of  love,  order,  and  progress.”  Of 
banners  used  in  “  solemn  processions,” 
it  is  directed  that  ”  on  their  white  side 
will  be  the  holy  image  ;  on  their  green, 
the  sacred  formula  of  Positivism  ;”  and 
”  the  symbol  of  our  Divinity  will  always 
be  a  woman  of  the  age  of  thirty,  with 
her  son  in  her  arms.”J  Nor  was  M. 
Comte’s  devouring  desire  to  rule  the 
future  satisfied  with  thus  elaborating  the 
observances  of  his  cult.  He  undertook 
to  control  the  secular  culture  of  men, 
as  well  as  that  culture  which,  I  suppose, 
he  distinguished  as  sacred.  There  is 
“  a  Positivist  library  for  the  nineteenth 
century,”  consisting  of  150  volumes  : 
the  list  being  compiled  for  the  purpose 
”  of  guiding  the  more  thoughtful 
minds.  ’§  So  that  M.  Comte’s  tastes 
and  judgments  in  poetry,  science,  his¬ 
tory  etc.,  are  to  be  the  standards  for 
future  generations.  And  the  numerous 
regulations  of  these  kinds  are  in  addition 
to  the  other  multitudinous  regulations 
contained  in  those  parts  of  the  highly 
elaborated  ”  System  of  Positive  Polity,” 
in  which  M.  Comte  prescribes  the  social 
organization,  under  the  arrangements  of 


*  “System  of  Positive  Polity,”  vol.  iv.  p.  85. 
t  “  Catechism  of  Positivism,”  p.  100. 

X  Ibid.,  pp.  142-43. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  38. 


*  ‘‘  Records  of  the  Past,”  vol.  vii.  p.  157. 
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which  “  the  affective,  speculative, patri¬ 
cian,  and  plebeian  *’  classes  are  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  their  lives. 

It  is,  I  say,  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  height  of  assumption  exceeding 
that  ever  before  displayed  by  a  human 
being — a  self-deification  along  with  the 
deification  of  Humanity — should  not 
have  negatived  belief  in  the  general  doc¬ 
trines  set  forth  by  him.  One  might 
have  thought  that  by  exhibiting  a  lack 
of  mental  balance  unparalleled  among 
sane  people,  he  would  have  wholly  dis¬ 
credited  his  speculations.  However, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  this  is  not  sn, 
and  assuming  that  M.  Comte’s  disciples 
discover  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
propounded  by  him,  a  truth  which  sur¬ 
vives  recognition  of  his — .ccentricities, 
let  us  call  them — we  will  now  go  on  to 
consider  this  proposed  creed. 

To  those  who  have  studied  that 
natural  genesis  of  religion  summarized 
in  the  article  Mr.  Harrison  criticises,* 
it  will  appear  anomalous  that  a  proposed 
new  and  higher  religion  should  be,  in 
large  measure,  a  rehabilitation  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  with  which  mankind  commenced, 
and  from  which  they  have  been  insensi¬ 
bly  diverging,  until  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  among  them  have  quite  lost 
sight  of  it.  After  an  era  during  which 
worship  of  the  dead  was  practised  all 
the  world  over,  alike  by  savages  and  by 
the  progenitors  of  the  civilized — after  an 
era  of  slow  emergence  from  this  primi¬ 
tive  religion,  during  which  the  propitia¬ 
tion  of  ghosts  completely  human  was 
replaced  by  the  propitiation  of  com¬ 
paratively  few  superhuman  ghosts  or 
spirits,  and  finally  by  the  propitiation  of 
a  spirit  infinitely  transcending  humanity, 
and  from  which  human  attributes  have 
been  gradually  dropped,  leaving  only  the 
most  abstract  which  are  themselves  fad¬ 
ing  ;  we  are  told  by  the  Positivists  that 
there  is  coming  an  era  in  which  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Power  men  have  come  to  believe 
in,  will  be  ignored  ;  and  human  indi¬ 
vidualities,  regarded  now  singly  and  now 
in  their  aggregate,  will  again  be  the 
objects  of  religious  feeling.  If  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  dead  is  not  to  be  completely 
resuscitated,  still  the  proposal  is  to  re- 


•  “  And  set  forth  at  length  in  the  **  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Sociology,”  Part  1. 


suscitate  it  in  a  form  but  partially  trans¬ 
figured.  Though  there  is  no  direction 
to  offer  at  graves  food  and  drink  for 
ghosts,  yet  public  worship  of  the  so- 
called  “  Great  Being  Humanity,”  ”  must 
be  performed  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs 
of  the  more  eminent  dead,  each  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  sacred  grove,  the  scene 
of  the  homage  paid  by  their  family  and 
their  fellow-citizens  ;*  while  ”  at  times 
within  each  consecrated  tomb,  the 
priesthood  will  ”  superintend  the  honor¬ 
ing  of  the  good  man  or  woman  :f  pro¬ 
posed  usages  analogous  to  those  of  many 
ancestor-worshipping  peoples.  More¬ 
over,  again  taking  a  lesson  from  various 
races  of  pagans,  past  and  present,  there 
is  to  be  “  a  domestic  altar,”  at  which, 
in  kneeling  attitude,  adoration  is  to  be 
paid  to  ”  our  own  personal  patrons,  our 
guardian  angels  or  household  gods 
these  being  persons  living  or  dead. 
And  as  exemplified  by  M.  Comte’s  wor¬ 
ship  of  Clotildede  Vaux,  the  praying  to 
a  beloved '  person  or  wife  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  years  :  recalling  the  customs 
of  numerous  peoples  who  invoke  de¬ 
parted  members  of  their  families  ;  as  in¬ 
stance  the  Balonda,  among  whom,  if 
the  ”  spot  where  a  favorite  wife  has 
died,”  .  .  .  “  is  revisited,  it  is  to  pray 
to  her.”§ 

Now  omitting  for  the  present  all 
thought  about  the  worthiness  of  these 
objects  of  worship,  and  considering  only 
the  general  nature  of  the  system,  there 
arises  the  question — How  happens  it 
that  while  in  other  respects  M.  Comte 
delineates  human  evolution  as  progres¬ 
sive,  he,  in  this  respect,  delineates  it  as 
retrogressive  ?  Beyond  aW  question, 
civilization  has  been  a  gradual  divergence 
from  primitive  savagery.  According  to 
his  own  account,  the  advance  in  social 
organization,  in  knowledge,  in  science, 
in  art,  presents  a  certain  general  con¬ 
tinuity.  Even  in  speculative  thought, 
M.  Comte’s  formula  of  the  three  stages, 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and 
the  positive,  tacitly  asserts  movement  in 
the  same  direction  toward  a  final  theory. 
How  happens  it,  then,  that  with  an 
advancing  change  in  other  things,  there 


*  ”  Positive  Polity,”  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

I  “Catechism,”  p.  137. 

I  “  Positive  Polity,”  vol.  iv,  pp.  100,  lor. 
^  Livingstone,  *'  South  Africa,”  p.  314. 
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is  to  occur  a  retreating  change  in  one 
thing  ? — along  with  progression  in  all 
else,  retrogression  in  religion  ? 

This  retrogressive  character  of  the 
Comtean  religion  is  shown  in  sundry 
other  ways — being,  indeed,  sometimes 
distinctly  admitted  or  avowed.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  “  the  domain  of  the 
priesthood  must  be  reconstituted  in  its 
integrity  ;  medicine  must  again  become 
a  part  of  it,"* * * §  as  from  savage  life  up¬ 
ward  it  was  until  modern  times. 
Again,  education  has  been  slowly  eman¬ 
cipating  itself  from  ecclesiasticism  ;  but 
in  M.  Comte’s  scheme,  after  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  initiation,  the  child  passes 
“from  its  unsystematic  training  under 
the  eye  of  its  mother,  to  the  systematic 
education  given  by  the  priesthood  ;t  just 
as,  after  a  parallel  ceremony,  the  child 
does  among  the  Congo  people,^  and  as 
it  did  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  § 
And  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  M. 
Comte  followed  the  lead  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  who  had  a  formal  judging  of  the 
dead  by  the  living  •  honorable  burial 
was  allowed  by  them  only  in  the  absence 
of  accusations  against  the  deceased 
proved  before  judges  ;  and  by  M.  Comte 
it  is  provided  that  after  a  prescribed 
interval,  the  priesthood  shall  decide 
whether  the  remains  shall  be  transferred 
from  their  probationary  resting-place  to 
"the  sacred  wood’’  reserved  for  the 
"sanctified.”  Most  remarkable  of  all, 
however,  is  the  reversion  to  an  early 
type  of  religious  belief  in  the  prescribed 
worship  of  objects,  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate.  In  "  Table  A,  System  of  Soci- 
olatry,"  there  are  times  named  for  the 
"  Festival  of  the  Animals,"  "  Festival 
of  Fire,’’  "  F'estival  of  the  Sun,"  "  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Iron,"  etc. 

But  now,  passing  over  M.  Comte’s 
eccentricities  and  inconsistencies,  let  us 
consider  on  its  merits  the  creed  he 
enunciated.  In  addition  to  private  wor¬ 
ship  of  guardian  angels  or  household 
gods,  there  is  to  be  a  public  worship  of 
the  "Great  Being  Humanity."  How 


•  '*  Catechism,”  p.  50. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

I  Bastian  (A.),  “  Africanische  Reisen," 
p.  85. 

§  Torquemada  (Juan  de),  Monarquia  Ind- 
taua,”  bk.  ix.  ch.  n-ry. 


are  we  to  conceive  this  Great  Being  ? 
Various  conceptions  of  it  are  possible  ; 
and  more  or  less  unlike  conceptions  are 
at  one  time  or  other  presented  to  us. 
Let  us  look  at  them  in  succession. 

By  M.  C'omte  himself,  at  page  74  of 
the  "  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion," 
we  are  told  that  we  must — 

define  Humanity  as  thevhoU  of  human  beings, 
pas  ,  present,  and  future.  The  word  whole 
points  out  clearly  that  you  must  not  take  in 
all  men,  but  those  only  who  are  really  capable 
of  assimilation,  in  virtue  of  a  real  co-operation 
on  their  part  in  furthering  the  common  good. 

On  which  the  first  comment  suggesting 
itself  is  that  the  woid  "  whole  points  out 
clearly  ’’  not  limitation,  but  absence  of 
limitation.  Passing  over  this,  however, 
and  agreeing  to  exclude,  as  is  intended, 
criminals,  paupers  beggars,  and  all  who 
"  remain  in  the  parasitic  state,"  it  seems 
that  we  are  to  include  in  the  aggregate 
object  of  our  worship,  all  who  have  aided, 
now  aid,  and  will  hereafter  aid,  social 
growth  and  development.  Though  else¬ 
where  *  it  is  limited  to  those  who  "  co¬ 
operate  willingly,"  yet  since  "  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  voluntarily  aid  man"  are 
recognized  as  "  integral  portions  of  the 
Great  Being,"  and  since  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  slaves  is  as  "  voluntary  ’’  as  that 
of  horses,  we  seem  compelled  to  include, 
not  the  superior  men  and  classes  only, 
but  even  those  who,  under  a  corercion 
such  as  is  used  to  domestic  animals, 
have  helped  to  subdue  the  Earth  and 
further  the  material  progress  of  Hu¬ 
manity.  And  since  the  progress  of 
Humanity  has  been  largely  aided  by  the 
spread  of  the  higher  races  and  accom¬ 
panying  extermination  of  the  lower 
races,  we  must  comprehend  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  this  worshipful  "  Great 
Being  "  all  those  who,  from  the  earliest 
savage  times,  have,  as  leading  warriors 
and  common  soldiers,  helped  by  their 
victories  to  replace  inferior  societies  by 
superior  ones  :  not  only  bloodthirsty 
conquerors  like  Sesostris  (who  is  duly 
sanctified  in  the  calendar)  but  even  such 
cannibals  as  the  Aztecs,  who  laid  the 
basis  of  the  Mexican  civilization. 

So  far  from  seeing  in  the  "  Great 
Being  Humanity,’’  as  thus  defined,  any¬ 
thing  worshipful,  it  seems  to  me  that 
contemplation  of  it  is  calculated  to  ex- 
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cite  feelings  which  it  is  best  to  keep  out 
of  consciousness. 

But  now,  not  to  take  the  doctrine  at 
a  disadvantage,  let  us  conceive  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Positivist’s  adoration  under 
a  better  aspect.  Let  us  consider  what 
claims  to  godhood  may  be  made  for  the 
Humanity  immediately  known  to  us. 
Unquestionably  M.  Comte’s  own  doc¬ 
trine,  that  there  has  been  going  on  an 
evolution  of  mankind,  implies  that  such 
portion  of  the  “  Great  Being  Humanity” 
as  is  formed  by  our  own  generation,  is 
better  than  the  average  of  those  portions 
which  have  heretofore  lived  and  died. 
What  then  shall  we  say  of  this  better 
portion  ? 

Of  course  we  must  keep  out  of 
thought  ail  the  bad  conduct  going  on 
around— the  prevailing  dishonesty  shown 
in  adulteration  by  retailers  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  debased  goods  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  inefficient  and  dawdling 
work  of  artisans,  the  many  fraudulent 
transactions  of  which  a  few  are  daily 
disclosed  at  trials  ;  though  why  we  are 
to  exclude  the  blameworthy  from  our 
conception  of  Humanity,  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand.  But  not  dwelling  on  this,  let 
us  contemplate  first  the  intellectual 
traits,  and  then  the  moral  traits,  of  the 
people  who  remain  after  leaving  out  the 
worse. 

Those  whose  mental  appetites  are 
daily  satisfied  by  table  talk  almost 
wholly  personal,  by  gossiping  books  and 
novels,  and  by  newspapers  the  contents 
of  which  are  usually  enjoyed  the  more  in 
proportion  as  there  is  in  them  much  of 
the  scandalous  or  the  horrible — those 
who  on  Sundays,  never  working  out  their 
own  beliefs,  receive  the  weekly  dole  of 
thought  called  for  by  their  state  of  spir¬ 
itual  pauperism — those  who,  to  the  ideas 
they  received  during  education,  add  only 
such  as  are  supplied  by  daily  journals 
and  weekly  sermons,  with  now  and  then 
a  few  from  books,  having  none  of  their 
own  worth  speaking  of ;  we  may  be  con¬ 
tent  to  class  as  respectable  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  sense,  though  scarcely  in  any 
higher  sense — still  less  to  include  them 
as  chief  components  in  a  body  exciting 
reverence.  Even  if  we  limit  attention 
to  those  of  highest  culture,  including  all 
who  are  concerned  in  regulative  func¬ 
tions,  political,  ecclesiastical,  educa¬ 


tional,  or  other,  the  displays  of  intelli¬ 
gence  do  not  call  forth  such  an  emotion 
as  that  which  M.  Comte’s  theory  re¬ 
quires  us  to  entertain.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  wisdom  of  those,  including 
nearly  all  who  occupy  influential  posi¬ 
tions,  who  persist  in  thinking  that  prep¬ 
aration  for  successful  and  complete 
living  (which  is  the  purpose  of  rational 
education)  is  best  affected  by  learning 
to  speak  and  write  after  the  manner  of 
two  extinct  peoples,  and  by  gaining 
knowledge  of  their  chief  men,  their  super¬ 
stitions,  their  deeds  of  war,  etc. — who, 
in  their  leading  school,  devote  two 
hours  per  week  to  getting  some  ideas 
about  the  constitution  of  the  world  they 
are  born  into,  and  thirty-six  hours  per 
week  to  construing  Latin  and  Greek  and 
making  verses,  of  small  sense  or  none  ; 
and  who,  in  the  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  they  devise,  give  to  knowledge  of 
words  double  the  number  of  marks 
which  they  give  to  knowledge  of  things  ? 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  a  very  wor¬ 
shipful  degree  of  intelligence  which  fails 
to  recognize  the  obvious  truth  that  there 
is  an  Order  of  Nature,  pervading  alike 
the  actions  going  on  within  us  and  with¬ 
out  us,  to  which,  from  moment  to 
moment,  ou,r  lives  must  conform  under 
penalty  of  one  or  other  evil  ;  and  that 
therefore  our  first  business  must  be  to 
study  this  Order  of  Nature.  Nor  is 
estimation  of  this  intelligence  raised  on 
contemplating  the  outcome  of  this  estab¬ 
lished  culture,  as  seen  in  Parliament  ; 
where  any  proposal  to  judge  a  question 
by  reference  to  general  laws,  or  ”  ab¬ 
stract  principles,’^  as  they  are  called,  is 
pooh-poohed,  with  the  tacit  implication 
that  in  social  affairs  there  is  no  natural 
law  ;  and  where,  as  we  lately  saw,  300 
select  spokesmen  of  the  nation  cheered 
frantically  when  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  continue  to  vow  before  God  that 
they  would  maintain  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  prescribed  for  them  by  their  great, 
great,  etc.  grandfathers. 

On  turning  to  the  moral  manifesta¬ 
tions,  we  find  still  less  that  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  required  religious  feeling. 
When  multitudes  of  citizens  belonging 
to  classes  distinguished  as  “  the  better,’  ’ 
make  a  hero  of  a  politician  whose  sole 
aim  throughout  life  was  success,  regard¬ 
less  of  principle,  and  have  even  estab¬ 
lished  an  annual  commemoration  of  him, 
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we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiments  are  not  of  a  very  high 
order.  Nothing  approaching  to  adora¬ 
tion  is  called  forth  by  those  who,  on  the 
death  of  a  youth  who  went  to  help  in 
killing  Zulus,  with  whom  he  had  no 
quarrel,  and  all  that  he  might  increase 
his  chance  of  playing  despot  over  the 
French,  thought  him  worthy  of  high 
funeral  honors — would,  many  of  them, 
indeed,  have  given  him  the  highest.  No 
feeling  of  reverence  arises  in  one’s  mind 
on  thinking  of  people  who  looked  on 
with  approval  or  tolerance  when  a  sailor 
of  fortune,  who  has  hired  himself  out  to 
an  eastern  tyrant  to  slay  at  the  word  of 
command,  was  honored  here  by  a  ban¬ 
quet.  A  public  opinion  which  recog¬ 
nizes  no  criminality  in  wholesale  homi¬ 
cide,  so  long  as  it  is  committed  by  a  con¬ 
stituted  political  authority,  no  matter 
how  vile,  or  by  its  foreign  hired  agent, 
is  a  public  opinion  which  excites,  in 
some  at  any  rate,  an  emotion  nearer  to 
contempt  than  to  adoration. 

This  emotion  is  not  changed  on  look¬ 
ing  abroad  and  contemplating  the  im¬ 
plied  natures  of  those  who  guide,  and 
the  implied  natures  of  those  who  accept 
the  guidance.  When,  among  a  people 
professing  that  religion  of  peace 
preached  to  them  generation  after  gener¬ 
ation  by  tens  of  thousands  of  priests,  an 
assembly  receives  with  enthusiasm,  as 
lately  at  the  Gambetta  dinner,  the  toast, 
“  The  French  army,  the  highest  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  French  nation  ” — when, 
along  with  nominal  acceptance  of  for¬ 
giveness  as  a  Christian  duty,  there  goes 
intense  determination  to  retaliate  ;  we 
are  obliged  to  reprobate  either  the  feeling 
which  they  actually  think  proper,  or  the 
hypocrisy  with  which  they  profess  that 
the  opposite  feeling  is  proper.  On  find¬ 
ing  in  another  advanced  society  that  the 
seats  of  highest  culture  are  seats  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  barbarism,  where  the  test  of 
manhood  is  the  giving  and  taking  of 
wounds  in  fights  arising  from  trivial 
causes  or  none  at  all,  and  where,  last 
year,  a  single  day  witnessed  twenty-one 
such  encounters  in  one  university  ;  we 
are  reminded  more  of  North  .\merican 
Indians,  among  whom  tortures  consti¬ 
tute  the  initiation  of  young  men,  than 
of  civilized  people  taught  for  a  thousand 
years  to  do  good  even  to  enemies.  Or 
when  we  see,  as  lately  in  a  nation  akin 


to  the  last,  that  an  officer  who  declined 
to  break  at  once  the  law  of  his  country 
and  the  law  of  his  religion  by  fighting  a 
duel,  was  expelled  the  army  ;  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  profession  of  a 
creed  which  forbids  revenge,  by  those 
whose  deeds  emphatically  assert  revenge 
to  be  a  duly  (almost  as  emphatically  as 
do  the  lowest  races  of  men),  presents 
Humanity  under  an  aspect  not  at  all  of 
the  kind  which  we  look  for  in  “  the 
adorable  Great  Being.”  Not  reverence, 
not  admiration,  scarcely  even  respect,  is 
caused  by  the  sight  of  a  hundred  million 
Pagans  masquerading  as  Christians. 

I  am  told  that  by  certain  of  M. 
Comte’s  disciples  (though  not  by  those 
Mr.  Harrison  represents)  prayer  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “  holy  ”  Humanity.  Had 
I  to  choose  an  epithet,  I  think  “  holy  ” 
is  about  the  last  which  would  occur  to 
me. 

“  But  it  is  only  the  select  human 
beings — those  more  especially  who  are 
sanctified  in  the  Comtist  calendar — who 
are  to  form  the  object  of  worship  ;  and, 
for  the  worship  of  such,  there  is  the 
reason  that  they  are  the  benefactors  to 
whom  we  owe  everything." 

On  the  first  of  these  statements,  made 
by  some  adherents  of  M.  Comte,  one 
remark  must  be  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  M.  Comte’s  own  definition  of  the 
object  of  worship,  as  quoted  above  ;  and 
another  remark  must  be  that,  admitting 
such  select  persons  to  be  worshipful 
(and  I  do  not  admit  it),  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  worshipping  Humanity  as  a 
whole  on  the  strength  of  these  best  sam¬ 
ples,  than  there  is  for  worshipping  an 
ordinary  individual,  or  even  a  criminal, 
on  the  strength  of  the  few  good  actions 
which  qualified  the  multitudinous  in¬ 
different  actions  and  bad  actions  he 
committed.  The  second  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  that  Humanity,  either  as  the 
whole  defined  by  M.  Comte  or  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  select  persons,  must  be 
adored  as  being  the  producer  of  every¬ 
thing  which  civilization  has  brought  us, 
and,  in  a  measure,  even  the  creator  of 
our  higher  powers  of  thought  and 
action,  we  will  now  consider.  Let  us 
hear  M.  Comte  himself  on  this  point  : 

Thus  each  step  of  sound  training  in  positive 
thought  awakens  perpetual  feelings  of  venera¬ 
tion  and  gratitude ;  which  rise  often  into 
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enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Great  Beinf^, 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  these  concjuests,  be 
they  in  thought,  or  be  they  in  action.* 

What  may  have  been  the  conceptions 
of  “  veneration  and  gratitude  ”  enter¬ 
tained  by  M.  Comte,  we  cannot,  of 
course,  say  ;  but  if  any  one  not  a  disci¬ 
ple  will  examine  his  consciousness,  he 
will,  I  think,  quickly  perceive  that  ven¬ 
eration  or  gratitude  felt  toward  any 
being,  implies  belief  in  the  conscious 
action  of  that  being — implies  ascription 
of  a  prompting  motive  of  a  high  kind, 
and  deeds  resulting  from  it  :  gratithde 
cannot  be  entertained  toward  something 
which  is  unconscious.  So  that  the 
“  Great  Being  Humanity  ”  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  having  in  its  incorporated  form, 
ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions.  Naturally 
there  follows  the  inquiry — “  Where  is  its 
seat  of  consciousness  ?”  Is  it  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  mankind  at  large  ? 
That  cannot  be  ;  for  consciousness  is  an 
organized  combination  of  mental  states, 
implying  instantaneous  communications 
such  as  certainly  do  not  exist  through¬ 
out  Humanity.  Where,  then!  must  be 
its  centre  of  consciousness  }  In  France, 
of  course,  which,  in  the  Comtean  sys¬ 
tem,  is  to  be  the  leading  State  ;  and 
naturally  in  Paris,  to  which  all  the  major 
axes  of  the  temples  of  Humanity  are  to 
point.  Any  one  with  adequate  humor 
might  laise  amusing  questions  respect¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  that  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Great  Being  supposed  to  be 
thus  localized.  But,  preserving  our 
gravity,  we  have  simply  to  recognize  the 
obvious  truth  that  Humanity  has  no  cor- 
potate  consciousness  whatever.  Con¬ 
sciousness,  known  to  each  as  existing  in 
himself,  is  ascribed  by  him  to  other 
beings  like  himself,  and,  in  a  measure, 
to  inferior  begins  ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  there 
ever  was,  is  now,  or  ever  will  be,  any 
consciousness  among  men  save  that 
which  exists  in  them  individually.  If, 
then,  “  the  Great  Being,  who  is  the 
Author  of  all  these  conquests,”  is  un¬ 
conscious,  the  emotions  of  veneration 
and  gratitude  are  absolutely  irrelevant. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  a  paradox  to 
say  that  human  evolution  with  all  its 
marvels,  is  to  be  credited  neither  to 
Humanity  as  an  aggregate,  nor  to  its 


*  "  System  of  Positive  Polity,”  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 


component  individuals  ;  but  the  paradox 
will  not  be  difficult  to  justify  :  especially 
if  we  set  out  with  some  analogies.  An 
apt  one  is  supplied  by  that  “  thing  of 
beauty,”  the  JEupUctdla  or  ”  Venus’s 
flower-basket,”  now  not  uncommon  as 
a  drawing-room  ornament.  This  fragile 
piece  of  animal  architecture  is  not  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  any  conscious  creature,  or  of 
any  combination  of  conscious  creatures. 
It  is  the  framework  unknowingly  elabo¬ 
rated  by  innumerable  ciliated  monads — 
each  a  simple  nucleated  cell,  with  a 
whip-like  appendage  which  serves,  by  its 
waving  movements,  to  aid  the  drawing 
in  and  sending  out  of  sea-water,  from 
which  nutritive  matter  is  obtained  ;  and 
it  is  simply  by  the  proclivities  which 
these  monads  have  toward  certain  modes 
of  growth  and  secretion,  that  they  form, 
without  the  consciousness  of  any  one,  or 
of  all,  this  complicated  city  they  inhabit. 
Again  take  the  case  of  a  coral  island. 
By  it  we  are  shown  that  a  multitude  of 
insignificant  individuals  may,  by  their 
separate  actions  carried  on  without 
concert,  generate  a  structure  imposing 
by  its  size  and  stability.  One  of  these 
palm-covered  atolls  standing  up  out  of 
vast  depths  in  the  Pacific,  has  been  slowly 
built  up  by  coral-polyps,  while,  through 
successive  small  stages,  the  ocean-bottom 
has  subsided.  The  mass  produced  by 
these  brainless  and  almost  nerveless 
animals — each  by  its  tenacles  slowly 
drawing  in  such  food  as  the  water  occa¬ 
sionally  brings,  and  at  intervals  budding 
out,  plant-like,  a  new  individual — is  a 
mass  exceeding  in  vastness  any  built  by 
men,  and  defies  the  waves  in  a  way 
which  their  best  breakwaters  fail  to  do  ; 
the  whole  structure  being  entirely  unde¬ 
signed,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  unknown 
to  it  producers,  individually  or  in  their 
aggregate. 

Prepared  by  these  analogies,  every 
one  will  see  what  is  meant  by  the  para¬ 
dox  that  civilization,  whether  contem¬ 
plated  in  its  great  organized  societies  or 
in  their  material  and  mental  products, 
can  be  credited  neither  to  any  ideal 
“Great  Being  Humanity,”  nor  to  the 
real  beings  summed  up  under  that  ab¬ 
stract  name.  Though  we  cannot  in  this 
case  say  that  neither  the  aggregate  nor 
its  units  have  had  any  consciousness 
of  the  results  wrought  out,  yet  we  may 
say  that  only  after  considerable  advances 
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of  civilization  has  this  consciousness  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  part  of  a  few.  Com¬ 
munities  have  grown  and  organized 
themselves  through  the  attainments  of 
private  ends,  pursued  with  entire  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  any 
social  effects  produced.  If  we  begin 
with  those  early  stages  in  which,  among 
hostile  tribes,  one  more  numerous  or 
better  led  than  the  rest,  conquers  them, 
and,  consolidating  them  into  a  larger 
society,  at  the  same  time  stops  inter¬ 
tribal  wars  ;  we  are  shown  that  this  step 
in  advance  is  made,  not  only  without 
thought  of  any  advantage  to  Humanity, 
but  often  under  the  promptings  of  the 
basest  motives  in  the  mind  of  the  most 
atrocious  savage.  And  so  onward. 
It  needs  but  to  glance  at  such  wall- 
paintings  as  those  of  the  conquering  Seti 
at  Karnak,  or  to  read  the  inscriptions  in 
which  Assyrian  kings  proudly  narrated 
their  great  deeds,  to  see  that  personal 
ambitions  were  pursued  with  absolute 
disregard  of  human  welfare.  But  for 
that  admiration  of  military  glory  with 
which  classical  culture  imbues  each 
rising  generation,  it  would  be  felt  that 
whatever  benefits  these  kings  unknow¬ 
ingly  wrought,  their  self-praising  records 
have  brought  them  not  much  more 
honor  than  has  been  brought  to  the  Fijian 
chief  Ra  Undreundre  by  the  row  of  nine 
hundred  stones  recording  the  number  of 
victims  he  devoured.  And  though  those 
struggles  for  supremacy  in  which,  during 
European  histor  y,  so  many  millions  have 
been  sacrificed,  resulted  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  great  nations  fitted  for  the 
highest  types  of  structure  ;  yet  when, 
hereafter,  opinion  is  no  longer  swayed 
by  public-school  ethics,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  men  who  effected  these  unions 
did  so  from  desires  which  should  class 
them  with  criminals  rather  than  with  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  With  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  it  was  the  same  as 
with  social  consolidations  ;  they  arose 
not  to  secure  the  blessings  of  order,  but 
to  maintain  the  ruler’s  power.  As  the 
original  motive  for  preventing  quarrels 
among  soldiers  was  that  the  army  might 
not  be  rendered  inefficient  before  the 
enemy  ;  so,  throughout  the  militant 
society  at  large,  the  motive  for  suppress¬ 
ing  conflicts  was  partly  that  of  prevent¬ 
ing  hinderance  to  the  king’s  wars,  and 
partly  that  of  asserting  his  authority. 
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Administration  of  justice,  as  we  know 
it,  grew  up  incidentally  ;  and  began  with 
bribing  the  ruling  man  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  complainant.  Not  wishes 
for  the  public  weal,  but  wishes  for 
private  profit  and  power,  originated  the 
regulative  organizations  of  societies. 
So  has  it  been,  too,  with  their  indus¬ 
trial  organizations.  Acts  of  barter 
between  primitive  men  were  not  prompt¬ 
ed  by  thoughts  of  benefits  to  Humanity, 
to  be  eventually  achieved  by  division  of 
labor.  When,  as  among  various  peoples, 
on  occasions  of  assembling  to  make 
sacrifices  at  sacred  places,  some  of  the 
devotees  took  with  them  commodities 
likely  to  be  wanted  by  others  who  would 
be  there,  and  from  whom  needful  sup¬ 
plies  could  be  got  in  exchange,  they 
never  dreamed  that  they  were  making 
the  first  steps  toward  establishment  of 
fairs,  and  eventually  of  markets  :  purely 
selfish  desires  prompted  them.  Nor  on 
the  part  of  the  pedlars  who,  supplying 
themselves  wholesale  at  these  gatherings, 
travelled  about  selling  retail,  was  there 
any  beneficent  intention  of  initiating 
that  vast  and  elaborate  distributing  sys¬ 
tem  which  now  exists.  Neither  they 
nor  any  men  of  their  time  had  imagined 
such  a  system.  And  the  like  holds  of 
improved  arts,  of  inventions,  and,  in 
large  measure,  of  discoveries.  It  was 
not  philanthropy  which  prompted  the 
clearing  of  wild  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  food  ;  it  was  nut  philanthropy 
which  little  by  little  improved  the  breeds 
of  animals,  and  adapted  them  to  human 
use  ;  it  was  not  philanthropy  which  in 
course  of  time  changed  the  primitive 
plough  into  the  finished  modern  plough. 
Wishes  for  private  satisfactions  were 
the  exclusive  stimuli.  The  successive 
patents  taken  out  by  Watt,  and  his  law¬ 
suits  in  defence  of  them,  show  that 
though  he  doubtless  foresaw  some  of 
the  benefits  which  the  steam-engine 
would  confer  on  mankind,  yet  foresight 
of  these  was  not  the  prime  mover  of  his 
acts.  The  long  concealment  of  the 
method  of  fluxions  by  Newton,  as  well 
as  the  Newton-Leibnitz  controversy 
which  subsequently  arose,  show  us  that 
while  there  was  perception  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  science,  and  indirectly  to 
Humanity,  from  the  discoveries  made 
by  these  mathematicians,  yet  that  desires 
to  confer  these  benefits  were  secondary 
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to  other  desires — largely  the  love  of 
scientific  exploration  itself,  and,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  “  the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds.  ”  Nor  has  it  been  other¬ 
wise  with  literature.  Entirely  dissent¬ 
ing,  though  I  do,  from  the  dictum  of 
Johnson,  that  “  no  man  but  a  block¬ 
head  ever  wrote  except  for  money,”  and 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  many  books 
have  been  written  by  others  than  block¬ 
heads  not  only  without  expectation  of 
profit,  but  with  the  certainty  of  loss  ; 
yet  I  hold  it  clear  that  the  majority  of 
authors  do  not  differ  from  their  fellow 
men  to  the  extent  that  the  desire  to  con¬ 
fer  public  benefit  predominates  over  the 
desire  to  reap  private  benefit  :  in  the 
shape  of  satisfied  ambition  if  not  in  the 
shape  of  pecuniary  return.  And  it  is 
the  same  with  the  delights  given  to  man¬ 
kind  by  artistic  products.  The  mind 
of  the  artist,  whether  composer,  painter, 
or  sculptor,  has  always  been  in  a  much 
greater  degree  occupied  by  the  pleasure 
of  creation  and  the  thought  of  reward, 
material  or  mental,  than  by  the  wish  to 
add  to  men’s  gratifications. 

But  we  are  most  clearly  shown  how 
little  either  any  aims  of  an  ideal  “  Great 
Being”  or  any  philanthropic  aims  of 
individuals,  have  had  to  do  with  civili¬ 
zation,  by  an  instance  which  M.  Comte 
himself  refers  to  as  proving  our  in¬ 
debtedness.  He  says  :  ”  Language 

alone  might  suffice  to  recall  to  the  mind 
of  every  one,  how  completely  every 
creation  of  man  is  the  result  of  a  vast 
combination  of  efforts,  equally  extended 
over  time  and  space.”*  Now  nothing 
is  more  manifest  than  that  language  has 
been  produced  neither  by  the  conscious 
efforts  of  the  imagined  “  Gieat  Being, 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  these  con¬ 
quests,”  nor  by  the  conscious  efforts  of 
individual  men.  Passing  over  that  inten¬ 
tional  coining  of  words  which  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  stages  of  linguistic  prog¬ 
ress,  it  is  undeniable  that  during  those 
earlier  stages  which  gave  to  languages 
their  essential  structures  and  vocabu¬ 
laries,  the  evolutionary  process  went  on 
without  the  intention  of  those  who  were 
instrumental  to  it.  The  man  who  first, 
when  discussing  a  probability,  said  give 
(i.e.  grant,  or  admit)  so  and-so,  and 
such  and  such  follows,  had  no  idea  that 


*  “  Positive  Polity,”  vol.  ii.  p.  4S. 


by  his  metaphorical  give  (which  became 
gif,  and  then  //)  he  was  helping  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  grammatical  form.  The  original 
application  of  the  word  orange  to  some 
object  like  an  orange  in  color,  was  made 
without  consciousness  that  the  act  would 
presently  lead  to  enrichment  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  by  an  additional  adjective.  And 
so  throughout.  The  minute  additions 
and  modifications  which  have,  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  given  to  human  speech 
its  present  perfection,  arose  as  random 
changes  without  thought  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  good  ones  insensibly 
spread  as  serving  better  the  purposes  of 
tho'  e  who  adopted  them. 

Tnus,  accepting  .M.  Comte’s  typical 
instance  of  the  obligations  under  which 
Humanity  during  the  past  has  placed 
individuals  at  present,  we  must  say  that 
language,  having  been  evolved  during 
men's  intercourse  without  the  least  de¬ 
sign  on  their  parts  of  conferring  benefits, 
and  without  the  faintest  consciousness 
of  what  they  were  doing,  affords  no 
reason  whatever  for  regarding  them  with 
that  “  veneration  and  gratitude  ”  which 
he  thinks  due. 

”  But  surely  ‘  veneration  and  grati¬ 
tude’  are  due  somewhere.  Surely  civiliz¬ 
ed  society,  with  its  complex  arrangements 
and  involved  processes,  its  multi¬ 
tudinous  material  products  and  almost 
magical  instruments,  its  language, 
science,  literature,  art,  must  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  some  agency  or  other.  If  the 
“  Great  Being  Humanity,”  considered 
as  a  whole,  has  not  created  it  for  us — 
if  the  individuals  who  have  co-operated 
in  producing  it  have  done  so  while  pur¬ 
suing  their  private  ends,  mostly  without 
consciousness  that  they  were  either 
furthering  or  hindering  human  progress, 
how  happens  it  that  such  benefits  have 
been  achieved,  and  to  what  shall  we  at¬ 
tribute  achievement  of  them  ?” 

To  Mr.  Harrison,  if  his  allegiance  to 
his  master  is  unqualified,  no  answer 
which  he  will  think  satisfactory  can  be 
given  ;  for  M.  Comte  negatives  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  any  cause  for  the  existence 
of  human  beings  and  the  ”  Great  Being” 
composed  of  them.  It  was  one  of  his 
strange  inconsistencies  that,  though  he 
held  it  legitimate  to  inquire  into  the 
evolution  of  the  Solar  System  (as  is 
shown  by  his  acceptance  of  the  nebular 
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hypothesis),  and  though  he  treats  of 
human  society  as  a  product  of  evolution, 
yet  all  that  region  lying  between  the 
formation  of  planets  and  the  origin  of 
primitive  man,  was  ignored  by  him. 
To  those,  however,  who  accept  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  organic  evolution,  either  with  or 
without  the  doctrine  of  evolution  at 
large,  the  obvious  answer  to  the  above 
question  will  be  that  if  “  veneration  and 
gratitude"  are  due  at  all,  they  are  due 
to  that  Ultimate  Cause  from  which 
Humanity,  individually  and  as  a  whole, 
in  common  with  all  other  things,  has 
proceeded.  There  is  nothing  in  em¬ 
bodied  Humanity  but  what  results  from 
the  properties  of  its  units — properties 
mainly  prehistoric,  and  in  a  small 
measure  generated  by  social  life.  If  we 
ask  whence  come  these  properties — these 
structures  and  functions,  bodily  and 
mental — we  must  go  for  our  answer  to 
the  slow  operation  of  those  processes  cf 
modification  and  complication  through 
which,  with  the  aid  of  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions,  ever  themselves  growing  more 
involved  there  have  been  produced  the 
multitudinous  organic  types,  up  to  the 
highest.  If  we  persist  in  putting  ques¬ 
tion  beyond  question,  we  are  carried 
back  to  those  more  general  causes  which 
determined  the  structute  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth  during  its  concentra¬ 
tion  ;  and  eventually  we  are  carried  back 
to  the  nebulous  mass  in  which  there  ex¬ 
isted,  undistinguished  into  those  con¬ 
crete  forms  we  now  know,  the  forces  out 
of  which  all  things  contained  in  the  solar 
system  have  come,  and  in  which  there 
must  have  been,  as  Professor  Tyndall 
expresses  it,  “  the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  terrestrial  life.”  Whether  we  con¬ 
template  such  external  changes  as  those 
of  stars  moving  ten  miles  per  second, 
and  those  which  now  in  hours,  now  in 
years,  now  in  centuries,  arrange  mole¬ 
cules  into  a  crystal  ;  or  whether  we  con¬ 
template  internal  changes,  arising  in  us 
as  ideas  and  feelings,  and  arising  also  in 
the  chick  which  but  a  few  weeks  since 
was  a  viscid  yelk,  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  everywhere  an  Energy  capable 
of  all  forms,  and  which  has  been  ever 
assuming  new  forms,  from  the  remotest 
time  to  which  science  carries  us  back, 
down  to  the  passing  moment.  If  we 
take  the  highest  product  of  evolution, 
civilized  human  society,  and  ask  to  what 


agency  all  its  marvels  must  be  credited, 
the  inevitable  answer  is — To  that  Un¬ 
known  Cause  of  which  the  entire 
Cosmos  is  a  manifestation. 

A  spectator  who,  seeing  a  bubble  float¬ 
ing  on  a  great  river,  had  his  attention  so 
absorbed  by  the  bubble  that  he  ignored 
the  river — nay,  even  ridiculed  any  one 
who  thought  that  the  river  out  of  which 
the  bubble  arose  and  into  which  it 
would  presently  lapse,  deserved  recogni¬ 
tion,  would  fitly  typify  a  disciple  of  M. 
Comte,  who,  centring  all  his  higher 
sentiments  on  Humanity,  holds  it  absurd 
to  let  either  thought  or  feeling  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  that  great  stream  of  Creative 
Power,  unlimited  in  Space  or  in  Time,  of 
which  Humanity  is  a  transitory  product. 
Even  if,  instead  of  being  the  dull 
leaden-hued  thing  it  is,  the  bubble 
Humanity  had  reached  that  stage  of 
iridescence  of  which,  happily,  a  high  sam¬ 
ple  of  man  or  woman  sometimes  shows  us 
a  beginning,  it  would  still  owe  whatever 
there  was  in  it  of  beauty  to  that  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  out  of  which 
Humanity  has  quite  recently  emerged, 
and  into  which  it  must,  tn  course  of 
time,  subside.  And  to  suppose  that  this 
rclatively-evanescent  form  of  existence 
ought  to  occupy  our  minds  so  exclu¬ 
sively  as  to  leave  no  space  for  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  that  Ultimate  Existence 
of  which  it  is  but  one  form  out  of  mul¬ 
titudes — an  Ultimate  Existence  which 
w’as  manifested  in  infinitely- varied  ways 
before  Humanity  arose,  and  will  be 
manifested  in  infinitely-varied  other 
ways  when  Humanity  has  ceased  to  be, 
seems  very  strange — to  me,  indeed, 
amazing. 

And  here  this  contrast  between  the 
Positivist  view  and  my  own  view, 
equally  marked  now  as  it  was  at  first, 
leads  me  to  ask  in  what  respects  the 
criticisms  pa’ssed  on  the  article — “  Re¬ 
ligion  :  a  Retrospect  and  Prospect,” 
have  affected  its  argument.  Many  years 
ago,  as  also  by  implication  in  that  arti¬ 
cle,  I  contended  that  while  Science 
shows  that  we  can  know  phenomena 
only,  its  arguments  involve  no  denial  of 
an  Existence  beyond  phenomena.  In 
common  with  leading  scientific  men 
whose  opinions  are  known  to  me,  I  hold 
that  it  does  not  bring  us  to  an  ultimate 
negation,  as  the  presentations  of  niy 
view  made  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Sir 
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James  Stephen  imply  ;  and  they  have 
done  nothing  to  show  that  its  outcome 
is  negative.  Contrariwise,  the  thesis 
originally  maintained  by  me  against 
thinkers  classed  as  orthodox,*  and  re¬ 
asserted  after  this  long  interval,  is  that 
though  the  nature  of  the  Reality  trans¬ 
cending  appearances  cannot  be  known, 
yet  that  its  existence  is  necessarily  im¬ 
plied  by  all  we  do  know — that  though  no 
conception  of  this  Reality  can  be 
framed  by  us,  yet  that  an  indestructible 
consciousness  of  it  is  the  very  basis  of 
our  intelligence  ;t  and  I  do  not  find, 
either  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  criticisms  or 
in  those  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  any  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  the  untruth  of  this 
thesis.  Morever,  as  at  first  elaborated 
and  as  lately  repeated,  my  argument 
was  that  in  the  discovery  by  Science  that 
it  could  not  do  more  than  ascertain  the 
order  among  phenomena,  there  was  in¬ 
volved  a  tacit  confession  of  impotence 
in  presence  of  the  Mystery  of  Things— a 
confession  which  brought  Science  into 
sympathy  with  Religion  ;  and  that  in 
their  joint  recognition  of  an  Unknow¬ 
able  Cause  for  all  the  effects  constitut¬ 
ing  the  knowable  world.  Religion  and 
.Science  would  reach  a  truth  common  to 
the  two.  I  do  not  see  that  anything 
said  by  my  critics  has  shaken  this  posi¬ 
tion.  I  held  at  the  outset,  and  continue 
to  hold,  that  this  Inscrutable  Existence 
which  Science,  in  the  last  resort,  is 
compelled  to  recognize  as  unreached  by 
its  deepest  analysis  of  matter,  motion, 
thought,  and  feeling,  stands  toward  our 
general  conception  of  things,  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  relation  as  does  the  Crea¬ 
tive  Power  asserted  by  Theology  ;  and 
that  when  Theology,  which  has  already 
dropped  many  of  the  anthropomorphic 
traits  ascribed,  eventually  drops  the  last 
of  them,  the  foundation-beliefs  of  the 
two  must  become  identical.  So  far  as 
1  see,  no  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Further 
I  have  contended,  originally  and  in  the 
article  named,  that  this  Reality  trans¬ 
cending  appearance  (which  is  not  simply 
unknown  as  Mr.  llarrison  thinks  it 
should  be  called,  but  is  proved  by  anal- 


•  "  First  Principles,”  §  26. 
f  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  appears  perplexed 
by  the  distinction  between  a  conception  and  a 
consciousness,  will  find  an  explanation  of  it  in 
“First  Principles,”  §  26. 
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ysis  of  the  forms  of  our  intelligence  to 
be  unknowable),*  standing  toward  the 
Universe  and  toward  ourselves  in  the 
same  relation  as  an  anthropomorphic 
Creator  was  supposed  to  stand,  bears 
a  like  relation  with  it  not  only  to  human 
thought  but  to  human  feeling :  the 
gradual  replacement  of  a  Power  allied 
to  humanity  in  certain  traits,  by  a  Power 
which  we  cannot  say  is  thus  allied, 
leaves  unchanged  certain  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  comprehended  under  the  name 
religious.  Though  I  have  argued  that 
in  ascribing  to  the  Unknowable  Cause  of 
things  such  human  attributes  as  emo¬ 
tion,  will,  and  intelligence,  we  are  us¬ 
ing  words  which,  when  thus  applied, 
have  no  corresponding  ideas  ;  yet  I  have 
also  argued  that  we  are  just  as  much 
debarred  from  denying  as  we  are  from 
affirming  such  attributes  ;t  since,  as  ulti¬ 
mate  analysis  brings  us  everywhere  to 
alternative  impossibilities  of  thought,  we 
are  shown  that  beyond  the  phenomenal 
order  of  things,  our  ideas  of  possible 
and  impossible  are  irrelevant.  Nothing 
has  been  said  which  requires  me  to 
change  this  view  :  neither  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  statement  that  “  to  make  a  relig¬ 
ion  out  of  the  Unknowable  is  far  more 
extravagant  than  to  make  it  out  of  the 
Equator,”  nor  Sir  James  Stepheri’s 
description  of  the  Unknowable  as  ”  like 
a  gigantic  soap-bubble  not  burst  but 
blown  thinner  and  thinner  till  it  has 
become  absolutely  imperceptible,”  seems 
to  me  applicable.  One  who  says  that 
because  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed,  cannot  in 
any  way  be  brought  within  the  limits  of 
human  consciousness,  it  therefore  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  nonentity,  seems  to  me 
like  one  who  says  of  a  vast  number  that 
because  it  passes  all  possibility  of  enu¬ 
meration  it  is  like  nothing,  which  is  also 
innumerable.  Once  more,  when  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
manifested  alike  within  us  and  without 
us,  and  to  which  we  must  ascribe  not  only 
the  manifestations  themselves  but  the  law 
of  their  order,  will  hereafter  continue 
to  be,  under  its  transfigured  form,  an 
object  of  religious  sentiment  ;  I  have 
implied  that  whatever  components  of 
this  sentiment  disappear,  there  must 
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ever  survive  those  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  consciousness  of  a  Mystery  that 
cannot  be  fathomed  and  a  Power  that  is 
omnipresent.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Sir 
James  Stephen  have  said  nothing  to  in¬ 
validate  this  position.  Lastly,  let  me 
point  out  that  I  am  not  concerned  to 
show  what  effect  religious  sentiment,  as 
hereafter  thus  modified,  will  have  as  a 
moral  agent ;  though  Mr.  Harrison,  by 
ridiculing  the  supposition  that  it  will 
“makegood  men  and  women,”  seems 
to  imply  that  I  have  argued,  or  am 
bound  to  argue,  that  it  will  do  this.  If 
he  will  refer  to  the  “  Data  of  Ethics  ” 
and  other  books  of  mine,  he  will  find 
that  modifications  of  human  nature,  past 
and  future,  I  ascribe  in  the  main  to  the 
continuous  operation  of  surrounding 
social  conditions  and  entailed  habits  of 
life  ;  though  past  forms  of  the  religious 


consciousness  have  exercised,  and  future 
forms  will  I  believe  exercise,  co-opera¬ 
tive  influences.* 

How,  then,  does  the  case  stand  ? 
Under  “  Retrospect  ’’  I  aimed  to  show 
how  the  religious  consciousness  arose  ; 
and  under  "  Prospect,”  what  of  this 
consciousness  must  remain  when  criticism 
has  done  its  utmost.  My  opponents 
would  have  succeeded  had  they  shown, 

(1)  that  it  did  not  arise  as  alleged  ;  or 

(2)  that  some  other  consciousness  would 
remain  ;  or  (3)  that  no  consciousness 
would  remain.  They  have  done  none 
of  these  things.  Looking  at  the  general 
results,  it  seems  to  me  that  while  the 
things  I  have  said  have  not  been  dis¬ 
proved,  the  things  which  have  been  dis¬ 
proved  are  things  I  have  not  said. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Neither  Dr.  Talmage  nor  Mr.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  has  yet  succeeded,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  framing  a  new  decalogue  for 
America,  but  that  event  cannot  be  far 
distant.  The  country  seems  to  have 
acquired  a  moral  atmosphere  of  its  own, 
which  foreigners  require  to  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  before  they  can  appreciate  it. 
The  Americans  regard  the  accidents  and 
misfortunes  of  commercial  life  from  a 
different  standpoint  to  ours.  In  de¬ 
scribing  matters  where  old-fashioned 
morality  still  presumes  to  intrude  on 
the  liberty  and  license  of  financial  en¬ 
terprise,  they  use  a  terminology  which 
has  been  modified  to  suit  their  special 
w'ants.  Such  ugly  ill-sounding  words 
as  “fraud,"  “dishonesty,”  and  the 
like,  are  rarely  heartl  among  them  out¬ 
side  of  politics,  where  they  mean  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  For  one  politician  to 
accuse  another  of  stealing  is  only  a  for¬ 
cible  way  of  hinting  that  he  has  had  op- 
l>ortunities  which  his  accuser  grudges 
him.  In  Wall  Street  and  at  the  Prod¬ 
uce  Exchange — nay,  even  at  the  more 
primitive  centres  of  speculation  in  oil — 
people  are  far  more  polite  to  each  other. 
Operators  in  these  refined  regions  may 
come  to  grief,  or  they  may  have  to  “  lie 
down  on  their  contracts,’’  but  they 
never  commit  what  in  the  old  country 
Nkw  Sx&ixs. — VoL.  XL.  No.  3 


we  call  acts  of  bankruptcy.  They  may 
“  re-hypothecate  ”  securities  which  they 
hold  in  pledge,  but  they  would  be 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  of  embezzle¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Talmage,  who  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  high  priest  of  transatlantic 
civilization,  brought  out  the  distinctive 
feature  of  its  morality  very  lucidly— in 
fact,  he  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  Wall  Street  decalogue  of  the 
future — when  he  observed  in  his  sermon 
on  the  failure  of  the  Marine  National 
Bank  :  ^  “  Our  sympathies  should  be 
given  for  the  financial  sufferers.  We 
have  heard  only  one  side  of  the  story. 
The  word  ‘  mistake  ’  will  often  cover 
what  the  world  calls  a  swindle.”  Many 
thanks  to  Dr.  Talmage  for  that  perti¬ 
nent  and  appropriate  epigram.  If  we 
would  know  what  the  average  American 
thinks  of  the  Wall  Street  failuVes,  we 
should  ponder  carefully  over  Dr.  Tal- 
mage’s  happy  phrase  :  “  Mistakes  which 
the  world  calls  swindles.”  It  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  compas¬ 
sionate  definition  of  an  atheist  as  “a 
person  who  has  the  misfortune  not  to 
believe  in  God.’’ 

If  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or  any  other  of  our 
own  pulpit  humorists,  were  to  talk  in 
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that  easy  way  of  breaches  of  the  Deca- 
loRfi,  there  would  be  danger  of  his 
being  uncharitably  judged.  The  most 
devoted  pillar  of  the  I'abernacle  or  the 
City  Temple  might  be  staggered  by  it, 
but  to  understand  divines  like  Dr.  Tal 
mage  we  must  know  the  curious  mate¬ 
rials  they  have  to  moralize  on.  The 
Americans  have  their  own  way  of  doing 
most  things,  and  they  are  not  less  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  peccadilloes  than  in  their  virt¬ 
ues.  As  speculators — in  other  words, 
as  /^gamblers — they  are  unique.  They 
combine  the  daring  and  the  energy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  equally  essen¬ 
tial  coolness  of  Bret  Harte’s  Heathen 
Chinee — the  “childlike  and  bland.” 
With  them  to  be  “smart”  means  a  great 
deal.  It  implies  more  than  the  mere 
cunning  which  most  of  us  associate  with 
the  term.  A  “smart”  American  has 
imagination,  ingenuity,  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  In  wha  other  country  need  one 
look  for  roguery  so  cleverly  disguised  as 
in  the  following  adveitisement,  cut  from 
a  New  Vork  paper  not  three  weeks 
old  ?— 

OR  Sale,  Defaulted  Railway 
Bonds  and  Marine  Bank  Stock, 
suitable  for  assets,  cheap. — Address 


The  reader  may  ask  in  bewilderment, 
“  What  on  earth  could  any  one  want  to 
buy  ‘assets’ ’for  ?”  A  New  York  trader 
who  had  come  to  grief  after  the  panic 
would  “catch  on”  to  the  idea  at  once. 
He  has  got  to  meet  his  creditors,  and 
possibly — very  probably,  in  fact — he  is 
not  able  to  submit  to  them  a  statement 
of  his  affairs  which  is  at  all  likely  to 
satisfy  them.  His  trouble  is,  that  he 
has  no  assets  worth  speaking  of,  and 
that  his  losses  cannot  be  readily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  If  he  applies  to  the  above 
advertiser,  he  may  supply  himself,  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  dollars  apiece,  with 
shares  in  some  insolvent  bank,  or  de¬ 
faulted  bonds  of  some  “  wild  cat”  rail- 
w'ay.  Thus  provided,  he  has  only  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  creditors 
as  an  unfortunate  investor  who,  for 
years  back,  has  been  putting  all  his 
hard  earned  savings  into  “  these  worth¬ 
less  stocks  before  you,  gentlemen  ! 
Paid  150  dols.  for  Marine  National 
Banks  only  twelve  months  ago,  and  now 
they  are_not  worth  a  cent.”  What 


could  the  hardest-hearted  of  creditors 
do  hut  pity  the  victim  of  misplaced  con¬ 
fidence,  and  let  him  off  for  10  cents  on 
the  dollar  ? 

“  Mistakes  which  the  world  calls 
swindles”  have  been  rife  in  Wall  Street 
lately,  and  they  are  not  only  remarkable 
in  themselves,  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
class  of  men  who  have  committed  them. 
It  is  not  for  the  countrymen  of  Blake¬ 
way  and  the  Parkers  to  turn  up  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  in  the  synagogue, 
and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  these 
publicans  and  sinners  are  across  the 
water.  Blakeway  and  the  Parkers  were 
whited  sepulchres  without  a  redeeming 
feature — hypocrites  working  the  mean¬ 
est  frauds  under  a  mask  of  varnished  re¬ 
spectability.  Happily  it  cannot  be  said 
with  any  color  of  reason  that  our  financial 
system  produced  them.  They  were  not 
men  who  had  been  led  astray  by  it  and 
had  over-reached  themselves,  but  rather 
rogues  who  intrenched  themselves 
behind  its  weak  points,  and  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  to  plunder  the  unwary. 
A  freebooter  of  American  finance  is 
quite  a  different  being  from  these  poor 
hounds  who  cheat  and  steal  and  embez¬ 
zle  as  long  as  they  can,  and  then  run 
away'.  The  freebooter  has  an  air  of 
romance  about  him.  He  does  not  play 
for  small  stakes,  and  he  plays  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  He  does  not  stoop  to 
petty  frauds  ;  but  when  he  falls  into 
confusion  between  his  own  property  and 
other  people’s,  the  other  people,  after 
all,  see  something  in  him  they  cannot 
help  admiring.  If  he  has  been  a  “  big 
operator,”  that  is  something  to  put 
down  to  his  credit.  Wall  Street  is 
proud  of  its  “  big  operators,"  even  when 
they  are  fleecing  it.  It  pleases  them  to 
think  that  no  other  city  in  the  world 
produces  speculators  who  win  or  lose 
their  million  dollars  a-day,  and  can  go 
on  doing  it  for  a  week  together.  It  has 
been  stated  by  the  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  and  is  perfectly 
credible,  that  during  the  recent  panic 
Mr.  Russell  Sage  paid  away  seven 
million  dollars  in  three  days,  and  that 
his  losses  amounted  to  five  million  dol¬ 
lars.  At  that  date  he  had  “  disposed  oc 
almost  all  the  demands  on  him  ;”  but 
his  paper  was  still  selling  on  the  street  at 
half  its  normal  value,  and  Mr.  Sage 
may  not  be  by  any  means  out  of  the 
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wood  yet.  He  has  for  years  been  the 
champion  freebooter  in  his  own  line — 
namely,  the  “put  and  call  business,*' 
which  for  short  is  sometimes  termed 
“  straddles."  "  Put  and  call  ’’  options 
are  compound  gambling  indigenous  to 
America  ;  though  practised  in  a  small 
way  by  third-rate  brokers  on  this  side, 
they  have  never  taken  kindly  to  our 
financial  soil.  In  New  York  they  form 
a  large  and  popular  branch  of  stock¬ 
gambling.  In  almost  any  number  of  the 
New  York  Herald  may  be  seen  long 
strings  of  advertisements  by  option 
brokers  couched  in  cabalistic  terms, 
thus  : 

roo  Canada  Pacific,  44 J  and  49^, 

June  r3  .  . 845 

200  Northern  Pacific  Pref.,  4t 

and  59,  June  r9  .  ,  .  .  125 

roo  Union  Pacific,  60  and  82, 

September  7 . 750 

The  first  line  means  to  the  initiated  that 
for  a  payment  down  of  845  the  advertiser 
would  give  to  any  client  the  "  privi¬ 
lege  "  holding  good  up  to  a  specified 
date — in  the  abovfe  case  from  June  9th 
to  June  T3th— of  either  "  putting"  100 
Canada  Pacifies  on  him  at  49^,  or  of 
“  calling  ’’  for  them  at  44^.  If,  in  the 
interval,  they  rose  to  53,  the  buyer  of 
the  option  would  “  call  "  them  at  the 
low  price — 44^  ;  and  if  they  dropped  to 
43  he  would  "put”  them  at  the  high 
price — 49^.  Very  probably  he  would  not 
have  the  stock  to  sell  or  the  money  to 
buy  it  with  ;  but  that  is  easily  arranged 
in  the  “  street.”  His  game  is  to  lie  in 
wait  until  the  stock  takes  a  sharp  turn 
in  one  direction  or  another,  it  matters 
little  to  him  which.  If  it  is  an  upward 
turn,  rising,  say,  five  points  above  the 
“call”  price — he  sells,  and  pockets 
the  difference  between  the  two,  less  the 
original  cost  of  the  option.  If  it  is  a 
downward  turn,  going  as  many  points 
under  the  “put'  price,  he  buys,  and 
pockets  the  difference  between  the  two, 
as  before,  less  the  cost  of  the  option. 
Option-dealing  comes  nearer  to  book¬ 
making  on  the  British  turf  than  any 
other  form  of  Stock  Exchange  business. 
To  be  just  to  Wall  Street,  it  is  not  en¬ 
couraged  there  by  respectable  brokers  ; 
but  some  peculiarly  constituted  minds, 
like  Mr.  Russell  Sage  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  “  Jim  Keene,  ’  have  had  a  pas¬ 


sion  for  It.  The  “  privileges  of  these 
operators  circulated  from  hand  to  hand 
like  share  certificates  or  iron  warrants 
among  ourselves.  They  were  openly 
advertised,  and  daily  price-lists  of  them 
were  issued  with  all  necessary  detail. 
But  it  is  only  in  feverish  states  of  the 
market  that  option  business  flourishes. 
If  a  stock  is  not  in  an  effervescent 
humor  a  bet  on  its  fluctuations  for  a 
given  period  may  be  worth  very  little. 
Suppose  at  the  date  of  the  option  it 
stands  at  50,  and  that  the  range  of  the 
“straddle”  is  45  to  55,  if  it  does  not 
during  the  option  period  move  at  least 
two  points  either  up  or  down,  the  profit 
derived  from  the  “  put  ”  or  “  call,”  as 
it  may  be,  would  not  cover  the  cost  of 
the  option.  But  in  a  jumping  stock, 
which  at  any  moment  may  go  5  or  ro 
points  either  way,  there  is  a  fine  field 
for  excitement  of  this  peculiar  kind. 
The  option- dealers  than  give  very  wide 
limits,  and  charge  accordingly.  For 
instance,  in  the  above  examples. 
Northern  Pacific  Preferred  has  a  spread 
of  from  4r  to  59,  and  Union  Pacific  of 
from  60  to  82.  But  in  reality  the 
market  took  a  much  wider  spread  ;  and 
that  is  where  Messrs.  Keene  and  Sage 
were  caught.  The  panic  was  so  sudden, 
and  the  drop  so  severe,  that  their 
“  puts"  came  in  much  faster  than  they 
could  sell  the  stuff,  and  prices  went  far 
below  the  minimum  they  had  contracted 
to  pay  for  it  when  presented. 

In  Mr.  Keene's  case  there  was  a  grim 
irony  of  fate,  for  he  had  all  along  been 
a  bear,  and  it  was  his  wild  “  bear  "-sell¬ 
ing  during  the  previous  two  years  that 
had  demoralized  the  market.  He  got  it 
down  at  last  much  lower  than  he  had 
intended,  or  than  it  suited  him  to  have 
it.  So  venturesome  was  he,  that  on 
stocks  he  had  a  prejudice  against  he 
would  sell  “privileges”  for  long  periods 
at  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  day. 
Early  this  year,  before  the  Oregon  Trans¬ 
continental  Company  seemed  likely  to 
go  into  liquidation,  he  sold"  puts'* 
on  it  at  35 — good  for  the  whole  year, 
the  market  price  being  at  the  time 
85.  A  margin  of  50  out  of  85  might 
have  seemed  ample  provision  for  the 
worst  contingencies ;  but  Mr.  Keene 
had  underestimated  the  depth  of  the 
impending  fall.  Before  the  year  was 
half  gone,  the  holders  of  his  “  puts  * 
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were  buying  Oregon  Transcontinental  in 
the  market  at  17^,  and  handing  them 
over  to  him  at  35.  They  netted  cent 
per  cent,  and  Mr.  Keene  one  morning 
had  to  announce  by  circular  that,  “  after 
paying  out  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
past  few  months  in  efforts  to  protect  my 
*  privileges  ’  on  a  falling  market,  I 
have  finally  determined  to  call  a  halt  in 
the  interest  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
business.”  Eries  are  said  to  have  been 
the  last  straw  that  broke  Mr.  Keene’s 
back.  He  was  exceptionally  a  bull  on 
that  favorite  toss-up  of  both  continents  ; 
and  so  confident  was  he,  even  quite 
lately,  of  its  brilliant  future,  that  he  sold 
“  puts  ”  on  it  at  merely  nominal  figures. 
When  he  was  having  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  his  Oregon  Transcontinentals, 
Eries  broke,  and  his  Erie  “  puts  ”  came 
pouring  in  on  him  like  an  avalanche. 
One  morning  an  option  broker  waited 
on  him  with  2500  shares,  to  be  taken  at 
a  price  several  points  above  the  market, 
and  Mr.  Keene  had  to  decline  them. 
“  Readings  ”  he  had  also  allowed  to 
run  away  from  him.  In  one  week  they 
dropped  eight  points,  or  over  30  per 
cent  in  value,  and  his  “  puts  ”  on  them 
were  extensive. 

“  Jim  Keene,”  as  he  is  familiarly 
called  by  his  associates,  has  possibly  not 
been  recognized  by  out  sporting  fra¬ 
ternity  as  the  popular  owner  of  Foxhall, 
which  won  the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris  a 
few  years  ago.  Foxhall  is  still  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Keene 
has  now  any  interest  in  him.  He  has 
two  other  crack  horses,  however,  on  a 
farm  near  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  blossom  forth  again 
on  the  turf  more  brilliantly  than  ever. 
No  game  of  chance,  from  poker  upward, 
comes  amiss  to  him.  He  has  had  a  cut  at 
everything — from  silver-mines  in  Utah 
to  grain-corners,  oil-wells,  real  estate, 
and  collections  of  old  masters.  In  his 
youth  he  was  one  of  the  Silver  Kings  of 
the  Pacific  Slope.  His  father  was  an 
English  merchant  who  had  ”  met  with 
reverses  ”  at  home,  and  emigrated  to 
America.  Mr.  Keene,  according  to  one 
account,  was  English  born  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  another,  he  first  saw  the  light  at 
Lynchburg,  in  Virginia.  Whichever 
continent  may  have  been  honored  with 
his  nativity,  by  the  time  that  he  reached 
California  he  was  pretty  wide  awake. 


He  started  as  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  best  part  of  his  business  came 
from  the  miners,  who  were  always  con¬ 
testing  claims.  In  this  way  he  got  a 
good  insight  into  the  inner  working  of 
mining  properties,  and  his  quick  eye 
took  in  at  a  glance  all  the  unbounded  pos¬ 
sibilities  they  offered  for  speculation. 
He  transformed  himself  into  a  ”  curb¬ 
stone  broker,”  and  a  few  well-judged 
ventures  having  put  him  in  funds,  he 
began  a  series  of  speculative  coups  which 
dazzled  by  their  boldness  even  the  born 
speculators  of  San  Francisco.  Having 
got  early  information  about  the  Belcher 
and  Crown  Point  Mine,  he  ran  up  its 
shares  till  he  could  clear  out  with  a  prof¬ 
it  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Next  he  took  in  hand  the  Ophir,  and 
made  out  of  it  in  a  single  week  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  But 
all  that  might  have  been  luck  falling  in 
the  way  of  any  fool.  Keene  showed  his 
genius  in  riding  ahead  on  the  boom  tilt 
it  was  at  full  flood,  and  then  turning  on 
it  at  the  right  moment.  By  this  time 
many  of  the  properties  had  been  inflated 
far  beyond  their  value.  He  now  pick¬ 
ed  out  the  biggest  of  the  wind-bag 
and  squeezed  them  until  they  burst, 
leaving  a  second  fortune  in  his  hands. 

With  five  million  dollars  at  his  credit, 
young  Keene  began  to  think  that  the 
Pacific  Slope  was  played  out.  He 
quitted-  it  betimes,  and  came  East, 
eager  to  join  in  the  fray  with  Jay  Gould, 
and  Cammack,  and  Russell  Sage,  and 
the  rest  of  the  leviathan  o])erators.  He 
had  much  to  learn  in  Wall  Street,  and 
he  paid  smartly  for  some  of  his  early 
lessons.  His  great,  if  not  his  only, 
quality  as  a  freebooter  was  courage. 
Whatever  he  took  up  he  carried  through 
with  unlimited  audacity.  The  guileless 
Jay  Gould  taught  him  that  certain  other 
qualities  are  equally  requisite  to  a 
strategist  in  stocks.  Gould,  Keene,  and 
their  ’‘mutual  friend.”  Selover,  went 
into  a  friendly  pool  for  bearing  Western 
Union  Telegraphs.  The  plan  was  that 
Keene  and  Selover  should  ”  sell  short,” 
borrowing  stock  in  enormous  quantities 
to  cover  their  sales.  When  they  had 
knocked  the  market  to  pieces,  Gould 
was  to  come  in  and  buy,  and  the  profits 
were  to  be  divided.  Keene  started  sell¬ 
ing  with  his  usual  audacity  ;  he  sold 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but 
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somehow  the  price  did  not  drop  ;  it  re¬ 
mained  firm,  and  the  situation  began  to 
look  not  only  suspicious  but  serious. 
The  explanation  was  very  simple,  how¬ 
ever,  when  at  last  it  was  got  at.  The 
guileless  Jay  Gould  had  been  buying  all 
the  stock  his  confederates  sold  ;  and 
the  funniest  part  of  the  story  is,  that 
he  made  them  deliver  it  too— every 
share.  That  was  Jim  Keene’s  first  and 
last  partnership  with  the  “  mouse-trap  ” 
man.  In  delicacy  and  finesse  his  style 
was  obviously  deficient,  but  in  audacity 
no  rival  could  approach  him. 

About  the  year  1S78,  he  carried  the 
war  into  Chicago,  and  sank  millions  of 
dollars  in  attempting  to  work  up  a 
corner  in  grain.  He  was  within  an  ace 
of  succeeding  when  his  house  of  cards 
was  suddenly  brought  to  the  ground  by 
a  ridiculously  simple  trick  of  a  desper¬ 
ate  "  bear. '  ’  \  telegram  was  sent  from 

New  York  to  Chicago,  with  Keene’s 
name  forged  on  it,  ordering  a  sale  of 
three  million  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
market  collapsed  at  once,  and  before 
Keene  could  come  to  the  rescue  it  was 
beyond  redemption.  He  did  not  get 
back  his  money  from  Chicago  by  a  good 
many  million  dollars.  But  shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  struck  oil  in  Wall  Street.  At 
the  end  of  1878,  the  “  boom  ”  in  stocks 
began,  which  went  on  almost  without  a 
break  till  the  middle  of  1881.  Keene 
was  a  strong  “  bull  ’’from  the  beginning, 
and  came  out  again  at  the  top  of  the 
wave,  just  as  he  had  done  in  a  smaller 
way  at  San  Francisco.  His  gains  in 
this  campaign  are  said  to  have  been 
about  ten  million  dollars.  In  1881,  he 
wheeled  round  at  the  right  moment,  and 
became  a  “  bear  ”  on  the  market  gener¬ 
ally,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pet 
stocks  like  Central  Pacific,  which, 
though,  long  sustained  by  him,  became  at 
last  the  worst  cripples  of  the  lot.  When 
he  h.'id  gorged  himself  with  new  mill¬ 
ions,  he  looked  round  for  something 
else  to  lose  them  on,  and  he  selected 
petroleum.  It  was  a  very  good  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Keene  sold 
heavily,  furiously,  steadily  for  the  rise, 
and  oil  quite  as  persistently  fell.  Simul¬ 
taneously  he  launched  into  the  *'  option” 
business,  and  burned  his  candle  at  both 
ends.  Last  summer  he  began  to  be 
spoken  of  distrustfully,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  he  had  sold  his  pictures — 


always  a  bad  sign  in  a  New  York  mill- 
ionnaire.  If  he  is  completely  doubled 
up,  he  assigns  his  house,  furniture  and 
all,  to  a  friend,  and  goes  on  as  before  ; 
but  if  he  only  sells  his  pictures,  it  means 
that  he  is  in  a  tantalizing  ambiguous 
condition  of  half  ruin. 

After  parting  with  his  old  masters, 
Mr.  Keene  had  another  drive  at  “  strad¬ 
dles,”  and  having  lost  a  million  or  two 
more,  he  was  able  to  ‘‘call  a  halt” 
with  dignity  and  dramatic  effect.  But 
apparently  he  is  cleaned  out  now,  for  a 
friend  of  his  told  an  interviewer  that 
‘‘  lately  he  has  been  disposing  of  pretty 
much  everything  that  was  convertible — 
real  estate,  old  mining  machinery,  drt'c- 
ii-brac,  and  things  which  a  man  is  apt 
to  keep  to  the  last.”  After  this  there 
can  be  no  question  of  Mr.  Keene’s  title 
to  be  admitted  into  Dr.  Talmage’s  select 
brotherhood  of  ‘‘financial  sufferers.” 
To  have  been  the  legal  owner  of  two 
millions  sterling,  and  then  to  have  to 
call  a  halt  for  want  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  is  an  antithetical  experience  to 
be  looked  for  only  in  America.  But 
there  are  financial  freebooters  to  whom 
even  two  millions  sterling  are  a  flea- 
bite.  In  one  of  the  early  scares  in  Wall 
Street,  Mr.  Gould  caused  some  fun  by 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  turned  out 
the  contents  of  his  strong-box  in  order 
to  disprove  the  report  that  he  had  been 
pledging  them  to  raise  money.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  securities  exhib¬ 
ited,  taken  at  the  current  prices  of  the 
day,  was  fully  two  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars.  If  Mr.  Gould  had  held  on  to 
them  all  through  the  subsequent  decline, 
they  would  by  this  time,  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pressive  phrase  of  his  own,  have  been, 
“  scaled  down  ”  to  thirty,  or  at  most 
forty,  millions.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  Mr.  Gould  did  hold  on.  In  fact 
it  is  not  pretended  that  he  has  dune  so. 
The  recent  bear  raids,  which  knocked 
the  market  all  to  pieces,  are  believed  to 
have  been  engineered  by  him,  and  it  is 
a  suspicious  coincidence  that  they  began 
,  very  soon  after  his  return  from  Florida. 
Previously  he  had  the  credit  of  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  a  bootless 
endeavor  to  sustain  the  market  ;  but 
even  then  Mr.  Gould  may  have  had  two 
strings  to  his  bow.  It  was  frequently 
alleged  in  Wall  Street  that  he  was 
doubling  on  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  as  he  had 
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doubled  on  Jim  Keene  in  the  matter  of 
Western  Union,  only  this  time  he  would 
be  selling  when  his  partner  thought  he 
was  buying.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  son  of  the  Commodore  could  be 
so  ingenuous  as  to  lend  his  broad 
shoulders  to  Mr.  Gould  for  such  g)m- 
nastics.  There  is  an  alternative  theory, 
which  also  has  supporters,  that  both 
partners  were  doubling  on  the  innocents 
outside  whom  they  induced  to  buy,  in 
the  hope  that  the  time  had  come  at  last 
for  the  great  rebound  in  prices.  On 
each  successive  rise  they  may  have 
“  sold  short  ”  to  almost  any  extent — 
that  is,  sold  intending  to  buy  again  after 
a  fall — and  in  the  inevitable  reaction, 
which  was  never  more  than  a  few  days 
in  showing  itself,  they  may  have  cleared 
handsome  profits.  This  operation  re¬ 
peated  frequently  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years  might  almost  cover  the 
depreciation,  great  as  it  has  been,  in  the 
stocks  which  the  operators  still  hold. 

It  is  a  mere  surmise  that  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt  has  had  any  alliance,  or  even  an 
understanding,  with  Mr.  Gould  during 
the  two  years’  agony  of  which  the 
Americans  are  now  drinking  the  bitter 
dregs  ;  but  as  to  Mr.  Gould’s  own 
policy  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  has 
been  a  main  cause — first,  of  the  un¬ 
healthy  boom  ;  and  then  of  the  ruinous 
reaction.  He  was  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  the  "  wild  cat  ’’  securities,  with  which 
Wall  Street  was  deluged  in  i88i,  and 
too  many  of  which  found  their  way  into 
Capel  Court.  Not  only  did  he  conjure 
up  these  securities,  but  he  has  used 
them  as  his  trump-cards  in  playing 
against  innocent  persons,  who  had  no 
intention  of  speculating  at  all,  much 
less  of  gambling  in  such  rubbish  as  Wa¬ 
bash.  They  asked  for  investments,  and 
under  that  name  the  obliging  Gould 
foisted  on  them  scrip,  income  bonds, 
and  fancy  paper  of  all  kinds  fresh  from 
the  official  printing-press.  In  this  he 
went  far  beyond  the  dashing,  reckless 
Jim  Keene.  The  latter  was  a  stock- 
gambler  pure  and  simple,  but  a  straight¬ 
forward  one.  He  went  into  the  market 
openly,  and  played  above-board.  He 
stood  on  the  same  level  as  other  people, 
and  had  no  special  advantages  except 
quicker  brains  and  earlier  information 
when  he  could  get  it.  But  Mr.  Gould 
has  always,  been  more  than  a  “  big  oper¬ 


ator.”  He  has  been  a  controlling  pro¬ 
prietor,  a  manager,  and  a  railway  king 
as  well.  That  is  what  has  made  him 
specially  dangerous  to  play  with,  because 
it  has  given  him  the  power  to  make  his 
own  game — to  shuffle  the  cards  to  suit 
himself.  From  the  time  of  his  brilliant 
coup  against  the  Erie  Railway,  Mr. 
Gould  has  been  a  financial  freebooter  of 
the  first  order — a  Wall  Street  strategist 
of  unfathomable  depth.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  the  easiest  w-ay  to 
make  sure  of  success  in  gambling  is  to 
get  hold  of  the  stakes.  'I'hat  has  been 
his  principle  from  the  beginning.  He 
got  hold  of  the  stakes  when  he  captured 
Erie.  He  got  hold  of  the  stakes  when 
he  built  up  “  the  vast  Wabash,”  the 
foundation  he  built  upon  being  shares 
of  bankrupt  lines  which  Russell  Sage 
and  he  picked  up  at  about  two  dollars 
apiece.  He  got  hold  of  the  stakes  when 
he  watered  Western  Union  stock  up 
to  eighty  million  dollars.  He  got  hold 
of  the  stakes  again  when  he  captured 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  fixed  himself  and 
his  friends  on  the  directorate,  and  raised 
it  to  a  12  per  cent  line — on  paper. 
Once  more  he  got  hold  of  the  stakes 
when  the  Gould  clique  beared  the  Ele¬ 
vated  Roads  almost  into  bankruptcy, 
and  then  rescued  them  by  taking  the 
management. 

Little  wonder  that  Mr.  Gould  should 
find  it  easier  to  make  millions  of  dollars 
than  other  men  do  to  earn  bread-and- 
cheese.  The  mystery  is,  that  he  should 
still  find  fools  to  play  with  him. 
Whether  gambling  be  repressive  or  not 
— most  likely  it  is  not — so  long  as  it 
continues  it  should  be  made,  as  nearly 
square  as  possible.  But  it  cannot  be 
square  without  a  neutral  stakeholder,  and 
that  is  what  gamblers  can  seldom  or 
never  have  who  risk  their  money  in  Wall 
Street.  The  financial  freebooters  whom 
they  play  against  control  the  stakes  in 
having  the  management  of  the  property 
gambled  in.  They  can  pay  unearned 
dividends,  and  they  can  plunder  or 
waste  in  a  hundred  different  ways 
dividends  which  have  been  earned. 
They  can  publish  traffic  statements  when 
they  are  good,  and  withold  them 
when  they  are  bad.  They  can  deliber¬ 
ately  kill  a  good  property  by  strangling 
it  with  unprofitable  leases  or  guarantees  ; 
they  can  make  a  bad  property  look  good 
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by  temporarily  turning  traffic  on  to  it 
which  they  can  turn  off  again  at  their 
own  pleasure.  It  is  not  merely  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  property  that  gives  them  a 
fraudulent  advantage,  but  they  may  also 
command  the  bulk  of  the  securities 
dealt  in.  Some  of  the  Gould  lines,  for 
instance,  are  represented  here  by  a  few 
million  dollars'  worth  of  shares  out  of 
thirty  or  forty  millions  in  existence. 
The  other  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  mill¬ 
ions,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  probably 
pledged  with  some  bank  in  New  York, 
or  planted  among  a  few  of  the  “  in¬ 
siders”  whom  Mr.  Gould  uses  as  con¬ 
federates.  They  can  make  the  stocks 
scarce  or  plentiful  just  as  they  please. 
If  they  are  engineering  a  fall  they  spread 
bad  reports,  encourage  selling,  and  lend 
out  the  stock  freely  to  bears.  At  a  pre¬ 
concerted  moment  they  deny  the  bad 
reports  and  call  in  the  borrowed  stock, 
when  the  bears  get  their  necks  twisted. 
If  the  game  be  to  ”  force  a  rise,”  they 
spread  good  reports,  lock  up  the  stock, 
and  give  an  impression  of  scarcity,  till 
the  favorable  moment  comes  for  letting 
it  loose  on  the  heads  of  the  frightened 
bulls.  These  are  some  of  the  simplest 
tricks  of  the  freebooters.  To  follow 
them  into  their  more  intricate  strategy 
would  require  a  MacHenry  or  an  Uncle 
Rufus. 

Another  class  of  financial  freebooter 
who  has  been  making  things  lively  in 
Wall  Street  is  the  organizer  of  syndi¬ 
cates  t<  build  competing  railways. 
Several  of  these  have  come  to  grief  in 
the  late  panic  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
do  not  deserve  less  sympathy  than  Mr. 
Gould  himself.  They  may  not  do 
greater  damage  to  the  honest  investor, 
but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  repair. 
The  evil  that  a  sock  manipulator  does 
dies  with  him,  but  a  competing  railway 
for  which  there  is  no  room  lives  in  a 
fashion  forever.  It  is  a  permanent  evil, 
for,  once  made,  it  cannot  be  pulled  up 
again  ;  and  if  it  does  not  pay  to  run,  it 
goes  into  bankruptcy,  and  like  Erie  and 
Reading,  its  history  becomes  an  endless 
series  of  reconstructions.  One  set  of 
proprietors  burn  their  fingers,  and  drop 
it  ;  another  set  take  it  up,  and  in  due 
time  get  singed  ;  a  third  set  come  in  on 
a  Gtill  lower  level,  and  still  find  it  too 
hot  for  them  ;  but,  as  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  said  of  the  Queen’s  Government, 
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the  railway  has  got  to  be  carried  on. 
Then  the  harm  it  does  to  itself  is  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  mischief  done  to  pre¬ 
existing  lines,  whose  business  it  filches 
from  them.  They  may  have  been  good 
solid  properties,  like  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  the  Lake  Shore.  They  may  have 
paid  regular  dividends,  and  their  shares 
as  well  as  their  bonds  may  have  been 
favorite  investments  among  people  who 
had  no  thought  of  speculating  when  they 
purchased  them.  But  the  advent  of  a 
“  wild  cat  ”  line  changes  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs.  Railroad  wars  break 
out  ;  rates  are  cut  down  to  less  than  the- 
cost  of  moving  the  goods  ;  trains  which 
used  to  run  full  have  to  be  run  half 
empty,  because  half  of  the  traffic  has 
been  diverted  to  new  lines  ;  working  ex¬ 
penses  are  increased  in  consequence  of 
faster  running  and  other  bails  to  catch 
passengers  ;  the  credit  of  the  concern 
is  lowered,  and  it  has  to  pay  higher 
interest  on  its  loans.  In  twenty  other 
different  ways  it  suffers  through  the  in¬ 
road  on  its  traffic.  Its  financial  character 
undergoes  a  serious  change  for  the 
worse.  It  may  continue  to  be  as  well 
managed  as  ever,  but  its  earning  power 
has  been  vitally  injured,  and  when  that 
is  found  out  its  securities  sink  from  the 
level  of  investments  into  the  mud  of 
gambling  speculation.  Not  only  is  the 
property  itself  harmed,  but  all  railway 
property  in  America  is  discredited 
through  it. 

British  investors  should  have  this 
peculiar  risk  of  American  railways  made 
clear  to  them,  and  as  far  as  possible  they 
should  know  the  men  who  are  specially 
responsible  for  it.  In  every  case  British, 
or  at  all  events  European,  help  was  cal¬ 
culated  on  for  the  carrying  out  of  these 
suicidal  schemes  of  competition.  The 
promoters  assumed  that  they  would  only 
have  to  manufacture  ”  securities  ” 
enough  for  new  lines,  and  London, 
Paris,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  would 
gobble  them  up  as  fast  as  they  were 
printed.  The  “  foreigner  ”  hasforonce 
declined  to  let  the  Yankee  walk  round 
him.  London  was  very  shy  of  the 
“  wild  cat”  stuff,  Paris  would  not  have 
it  at  all.  Frankfort  was  too  badly  bitten 
in  1873  to  have  forgotten  it.  The 
honest  Dutchmen  took  the  bait  to  some 
extent,  but  they  are  wide  enough  awake 
now.  On  the  whole,  the  exportation  of 
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“  wild  cat'’  securities  to  Europe  was  a  ure  the  Norfolk  and  Western  ;  and  at 
failure.  Instead  of  being  dumped  on  the  time  of  their  smash  they  were 
the  British  investor,  as  had  been  in*  projecting  a  grand  new  system  for  the 
tended,  they  had  to  be  pawned  with  South,  to  be  based  on  the  notoriously 
banks  at  New  York,  pooled  by  syndi-  bankrupt  East  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
cates,  and  in  some  form  or  another  car-  Virginia  road.  They  made  a  pretty 
lied  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  piece  of  jerry-building  of  the  Nickel 
To  any  one  who  has  watched  the  gather-  Plate  line,  and  squeezed  a  splendid 
ing  storm,  it  is  significant  that  nearly  profit  on  it  out  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who 
every  failure  during  the  recent  panic  saddled  it  on  the  shareholders  of  the 
should  be  traceable,  more  or  less  Lake  Shore  Company.  Sooner  or  later 
directly,  to  speculative  railroad  building,  it  will  eat  of!  two  if  not  three  pver  cent 
Every  bank  that  closed  its  doors  had  from  their  precarious  dividend  ;  but 
lost  money  on  shares  or  bonds  or  one  many  of  them  are  British  investors,  who 
or  other  of  the  Sheffield  razor  lines  that  do  not  count  for  much  in  a  “  deal  ” 
had  been  built  to  sell.  Grant  &  Ward  between  railway  freebooters.  With  the 
and  the  Marine  National  Bank  had  been  money  they  had  sweated  off  the  Nickel 
financing  the  Chicago  and  Atlantic  ex-  Plate,  Seney  &  Co.  went  into  Ohio  Cen- 
tension  of  the  Erie  Railway.  They  had  tral,  hoping  apparently  to  make  a  new 
also  a  hand  in  the  Nickel  Plate  line  Wabash  of  it.  Only  too  literally  did 
(New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis),  a  they  follow  the  Wabash  example, 
road  which  duplicates  the  Vanderbilt  While  they  were  “reconstructing”  it 
system  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  Eigh-  d  la  Gould— that  is,  piling  on  new  loads 
teen  months  ago,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  a  of  bonds,  leases,  guarantees,  and  what 
moment  of  weakness  which  he  must  have  not — a  bad  harvest  came,  and  the  inevi- 
cver  since  bitterly  regretted,  took  it  off  table  discovery  was  made,  sooner  than  it 
the  hands  of  the  syndicate  before  it  was  had  Ireen  intended,  that  it  could  hardly 
hnished.  By  doing  so  he  furnished  pay  working  expenses.  That  is  the 
them  with  means  to  push  on  a  still  more  “  record  ’’  of  Mr.  Seney,  the  speculative 
dangerous  rival — the  West  Shore  line,  philanthropist  ;  and  it  amply  explains 
which  duplicates  the  New  York  Central  how  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  he  bestowed  on  colleges  and 
Had  he  held  his  hand  eighteen  months  churches  came  to  him  so  easily.  Phil- 
ago,  the  Nickel  Plate  line  would  soon  anthropy,  like  finance,  has  its  profes- 
have  been  in  a  worse  depth  of  bankruptcy  sional  secrets. 

than  has  now  overtaken  the  West  Shore,  Among  the  stricken  deer  in  the  late 
and  the  panic  which  he  thought  to  stave  panic  was  the  well-known  firm  of  Fisk 
off  would  have  come  a  little  sooner,  but  &  Hatch,  which  has  since  resumed  busi- 
might  have  been  much  less  disastrous.  ness.  It  acted  as  purser  to  the  Hunt- 
The  freebooters- in-chief  in  the  bogus  ington  Syndicate,  the  builders  of  the 
construction  department  have  been  the  Southern  Pacific  roads,  and  was  dragged 
Seneys,  father  and  sons.  The  father,  down  by  the  ruinous  collapse  in  Hunt- 
Mr.  J.  G.  Seney,  was  President  of  the  ington  stocks.  What  is  distinguished  as 
Metropolitan  National  Bank,  and  the  Huntington  system  began  with  the 
through  his  two  sons  he  controlled  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  the  share  capi- 
firm  of  Nelson,  Robinson,  Co.,  who  tal  of  which,  amounting  to  nearly  sixty 
were  among  the  largest  brokers  in  Wall  million  dollars,  is  understood  to  have 
Street.  All  through  the  railway  boom  been  almost  pure  water.  The  shares 
he  was  the  centre  of  a  perfect  network  were  introduced  on  this  side  a  few  years 
of  syndicates,  construction  companies,  ago  at  85,  and  during  the  boom  were 
pools,  and  other  agencies  for  supplying  run  after  as  a  good  investment  at  and 
the  public  with  “wild  cat’’  securities,  over  par.  Out  of  the  enormous  plunder 
He  helped  to  launch  the  Louisville  and  which  the  Central  Pacific  yielded,  the 
Nashville  into  a  furious  rush  of  exteu-  Syndicate  built  the  Southern  Pacific, 
sions  which  have  reduced  the  market  which  opens  up  a  new  route  from  San 
value  of  Its  shares  in  a  couple  of  years  Francisco,  through  Arizona,  New 
from  over  par  to  under  30.  It  was  the  Mexico,  and  Texas,  to  New  Orleans. 
“  Seney  crowd  ”  who  attempted  tocapt-  The  opening  of  it  was  very  graphically 
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described  in  the  pages  of  “Maga” 
about  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  Syn¬ 
dicate  were  not  satisfied,  however,  with 
one  eastern  port.  They  aspired,  like 
Mr.  Gould,  to  have  an  outlet  of  their 
own  on  the  Atlantic.  Starting  from 
Newport  News,  on  Chesapeake  Bay, 
they  projected  a  new  direct  route  to  the 
Mississippi  to  work  in  connection  with 
their  Pacific  system.  The  bankrupt 
Chesapeake  and  Ghio  line  furnished 
them  with  the  requisite  leverage  for 
financing  and  reconstruction.  But  the 
new-made  “  securities  ”  would  not  sell, 
and  the  disappointed  Syndicate  had  to 
stow  them  away  as  they  best  could.  The 
recent  crash  brought  them  to  light  in  all 
sorts  of  strange  places.  Fisk  ^  Hatch, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  were  well- 
stocked  with  them.  Of  the  shares  alone 
they  carried  four  million  dollars  nominal, 
and  they  had  advanced  heavily  on  the 
various  issues  of  bonds.  A  peculiarity 
in  their  case  was  that  they  had  a  savings- 
bank  among  their  concealed  feeders. 
It  turns  out  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  funds  with  which  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  white  elephant  was  fed  had 
been  derived  from  the  deposits  of  the 
Newark  Savings  Institution.  All  the 
“  wild  cat  ”  syndicates  had  a  bank  of 
some  kind  behind  them,  but  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  to 
utilize  the  savings  of  the  poor  for  specu¬ 
lative  railway  building.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  hear  that  the  prospect  of  the 
savings-bank  depositors  being  paid  in 
full  is  doubtful. 

The  West  Shore  bubble  had  partly 
burst  before  the  panic,  but  it  was  a 
child  of  the  same  evil  parentage  pre¬ 
maturely  bom.  In  it  we  have  a  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  impudent  vices  of 
“  financed  ”  roads.  It  was  built  to  a 
large  extent  on  bonds,  and  the  bonds 
were  defaulted  on  before  it  could  be 
opened.  In  the  King  there  was  a  Con¬ 
struction  Company  which  calculated  on 
even  bigger  plunder  than  had  been  got 
out  of  the  Nickel  Plate,  but  it  is  now  in 
bankruptcy.  There  was  a  world-wide 
organization  to  foist  the  bonds  on  a 
confiding  public,  but  they  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  half  the  price  they  first  w’ent  off 


at.  The  road  itself  has  distinguished  its 
first  year  by  two  serious  accidents,  if 
not  three,  in  which  a  good  many  lives 
have  been  lost.  Its  start  altogether  has 
been  far  from  auspicious,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  perhaps,  when  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  will  be  able  to  fulfil  his  ex¬ 
pectation  of  buying  it  up  at  ten  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Meanwhile  the  money  that 
has  been  squandered  on  this  and  other 
speculative  projects  is  fearful  to  con¬ 
template.  Quite  as  much  more  may 
have  to  be  sacrificed  by  their  deluded 
proprietors  before  they  can  be  got  into 
a  condition  to  pay  running  expenses. 
Still  more  fearful  to 'contemplate  are  the 
millions  on  millions  of  dollars  which 
have  been  filched  from  the  market  value 
of  the  old  roads  by  this  reckless  free- 
booting.  Taking  thirty-two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  railway  stocks  listed  in  Wall 
Street,  it  is  calculated  that  they  have 
shrunk  almost  one  half  in  capital 
value  since  the  death  of  President  Gar¬ 
field.  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
depreciation.  At  the  current  prices  of 
three  years  ago,  these  thirty-two  stocks 
were  worth  in  the  aggregate  1236  million 
dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  panic  last 
month,  the  same  stocks  could  have  been 
bought  for  an  aggregate  of  647  million 
dollars.  Though  most  of  them  pay 
dividends,  some  as  high  as  7  and  even 
8  per  cent,  their  market  price  averages 
only  58  per  cent  of  their  par  value. 
What  would  be  thought  in  Capel  Court 
of  railway  stocks  paying  7  per  cent  and 
yet  selling  at  40  or  under  ?  There 
could  not  be  a  more  striking  proof  of 
general  distrust  on  the  part  of  investors 
and  even  of  speculators.  What  with 
rate  wars,  thimble-rigging  in  Wall 
Street,  corruption  from  top  to  bottom 
in  their  administration,  threatened  dic¬ 
tation,  and  interference  by  every  State 
Legislature,  and  a  mania  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  competing  lines,  which  are  not 
needed,  and  are  never  meant  to  pay, 
the  future  of  American  railways  is  far 
from  brilliant.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  securities  less  enticing  for 
quiet,  unambitious  investors. — Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE. 
BY  WALTER  S.  SICHEL. 

Schade  dass  die  Natur  nur  eincn  Menschen  aus  dir  schuf ; 


Denn  zum  wUrdigen  Mann  war 

Heinrich  Heine  is  to  my  mind  the 
most  phenomenal  author  since  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  There  have  been  many  more 
forcible,  none  so  significant.  At  once 
poet  end  politician,  democrat  and 
absolutist,  the  leader  of  young  Germany 
and  the  lover  of  old  Judaea,  above  all 
at  once  a  man  of  spiritual  instincts  and 
of  fleshly  life,  he  justified  to  the  full  his 
own  statement  that  over  his  cradle  had 
shone  the  moonbeams  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  sunrise  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Without  reading  him  one  can 
hardly  grasp  the  tendencies  of  Europe 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Germany  not  at  all. 

For,  indeed,  whenever  an  old  order 
yields  to  a  new,  whenever  the  new  wine 
bursts  the  old  bottles,  a  great  satirist- 
interpreter  of  his  epoch  is  inevitable. 
The  rent  from  Athenian  High-Toryism 
of  Euripidean  freethought  is  figured  by 
Aristopanes  ;  the  birth  of  Christianity 
is  made  best  intelligible  by  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Juvenal  ;  when  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation  entered  their 
mutual  protest,  appeared  Brandt  and 
Rabelais  ;  waning  chivalry  and  dawning 
commerce  evoked  Cervantes  ;  feudal¬ 
ism,  blasted  by  the  Revolution,  was 
hissed  off  the  stage  by  Voltaire.  The 
ironical  commentator  is  perhaps  de¬ 
manded  by  the  historical  irony  of  such 
periods,  and  thus  when  the  years  1830, 
1840,  and  1848  inaugurated  the  cam¬ 
paign  not  yet  extinct  for  social  equality 
and  political  rights,  the  conflict  almost 
necessitated  his  Hebrew  descent,  and 
there  responded  the  Jewish  irony,  the 
Greek  culture,  above  all  the  German 
poetry  of  Heinrich  Heine. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  widely  as  his 
books  have  become  known  in  this 
country,  his  character  has  been  little 
understood.  Mr.  Matthew-  Arnold — 
perhaps  more  indebted  to  Heine  than 
to  any  other  one  writer — has,  it  is  true, 
composed  an  appreciative  essay,  trans¬ 
lating  admirably  some  of  his  wittiest  and 
tenderest  sayings,  but  that  essay  deals 
mainly  with  his  attitude  toward  “  sweet- 


undzum  Schelmen  der  Stoff. — Goethe. 

ness  and  light  Mr.  Stigand  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  biography  which  is  little  more 
than  the  facts  of  Jtrodtmann  without  his 
criticism.  Encyclopaedias  inform  us  that 
he  was  “  an  unblushing  scoffer  maga¬ 
zines  have  sometimes  dealt  with  him 
fragmentarily  ;  Kingsley  has  termed 
him  “  a  bad  man,”  Lord  Houghton  re¬ 
peated  stray  recollections,  Carlyle  curtly 
dismissed  him  with  "  poor,  blackguard 
Heine.”  But  no  real  effort  has  been 
made  to  explain  of  what  his  songs  and 
his  sneers  are  indicative,  and  to  realize 
the  nature  of  the  man  whose  artistic 
charm  grows  daily  more  recognized. 
To  accomplish  this  completely  is  beyond 
my  present  scope  and  space,  but  some¬ 
thing  at  least  may  be  here  in  this  behalf 
attempted.  His  letters,  which  fill  two 
volumes,  though,  unfortunately,  imper¬ 
fect  through  the  destruction  of  many  in 
the  fire  of  1S42  at  Hamburg,  furnish 
the  best  illustration  of  his  personality. 
They  are  always  singular  and  often  in¬ 
consistent,  but  they  delineate  the  suc¬ 
cessive  pictures  of  stormy  youth,  ban¬ 
ished  manhood,  and  ”  the  mattress- 
grave,”  more  thoroughly  than  his  other 
compositions,  while  their  style  is  equal- 
ly|enchanting.  The'peruserof  them  looks 
from  within  instead  of  from  without. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  collection, 
addressed  to  his  fiiend  Moser,  contains  a 
bold  comparison  between  the  young 
poet  (he  was  then  twenty-five)  and 
Byron. 

Byron's  death  has  moved  me  much.  He 
was  the  only  man  to  whom  I  felt  myself  re¬ 
lated,  and  we  might  certainly,  in  many  res¬ 
ects,  be  compared,  jest  about  it  as  you  will, 
have  read  him  little  the  last  few  years  ;  one 
prefers  intercourse  with  men  whose  character 
differs  from  one’s  own.  Intercourse  with  him 
I  always  held  at  my  ease,  and  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  as  with  a  fellow-soldier. 

In  this  comparison,  however  mis¬ 
placed,  is  struck  the  keynote  of  his 
career.  Points  of  resemblance  doubt¬ 
less  exist  between  the  two.  Both  were 
poetical  egotists  ;  both  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Napoleonic  idea ;  both 
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warriors  against  the  decent  prejudices 
of  their  time,  and  both  on  that  account 
self-expatriated.  Both  revenged  them¬ 
selves  by — 

That  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 

Both  were  reputed  libertines,  both  en¬ 
thusiasts  for  liberty,  both  passionate 
admirers  of  the  sea,  in  the  souls  of 
both  raged  a  conflict  between  a  higher 
and  a  lower  self.  But  the  men  were 
radically  different.  Byron,  with  all  his 
license,  was  devoured  by  the  idea  of 
national  freedom  ;  it  plays  with  him  a 
much  more  important  part  than  love. 
Even  passion  is  usually  in  his  poems 
subordinate  to  emancipation.  The  Greek 
Conrad  is  unchained  by  Gulnare  ;  on 
the  fatal  result  of  Selim’s  revolt,  Zuleika 
expires  ;  Kaled  with  Lara  in  his  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  serfs.  And  so  eventu¬ 
ally  he  died,  the  glowing  genius  of  a 
cause.  Before  Christianity  the  father- 
land  was  the  only  cause,  and  patriots 
alone  were  martyrs.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  Byron  exhibited  the  true 
Christian  spirit  of  international  self- 
sacrifice. 

Heine,  on  the  other  hand,  lacked  the 
power  of  such  loving.  As  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  Goethe  remarked  of  him,  “  Ihm 
fehlt  die  Liebe  he  sought,  to  borrow 
his  own  expression,  “  love  in  every 
thoroughfare  he  often  squandered  it 
in  contemptible  amours.  But  his  aim 
was  a  pagan  ideal.  He  wished  to 
escape  the  “  Jewish-Mohammedan- 
Christian  ”  self-repression,  to  act  Bac¬ 
chus  to  the  Weimar  Jupiter.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  dearly  as  he 
prized  freedom,  keenly  as  he  resented 
indifference  to  the  movements  of  his  age, 
he  was  never  constant  in  the  combat, 
and  drifted  into  favoring  a  materialistic 
progress  whose  end  is  of  necessity  sen¬ 
sual  atomism.  “  I  am  doomed,”  he 
exclaims  in  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
passages,  ‘  ‘  /o  love  what  is  most  degraded 
and  most  foolish  :  imagine  how  that  must 
pain  a  man  who  is  proud  and  very  intel¬ 
lectual”  Nor  is  this,  though  the 
weightiest,  the  sole  distinction.  Byron 
was  a  stubborn  protest  against  his  age, 
Heine  its  most  sensitive  mirror.  The 
“  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery  ”  was 
a  pessimist  whose  burden  was  the 
preacher’s ;  his  bitter  wit  destroyed 


tyranny,  but  permitted  no  dreams  of 
reconstruction.  The  “  knight  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  as  Heine,  restoring  the 
phrase  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  styled 
himself  in  the  battle  against  the  Phili¬ 
stines  never  lost  heart  amid  the  sorest 
reverses,  and  new  ideas  were  his  best 
weapons.  Again,  the  British  poet  pos¬ 
sessed  but  little  learniiig,  Heine  repre¬ 
sents  the  culture  of  the  most  learned 
country  :  the  style,  moreover,  of  the 
one  is  trenchantly  descriptive,  that  of 
the  other,  whose  badge  v/as  “  the  laugh¬ 
ing  tear,”  delicately  lyric.  Above  all, 
Heine’s  satire  has  almost  always  some 
political  bearing,  or  at  least  some  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  camps  of  the  day  ;  Byron’s 
hardly  ever.  The  Whig  lord,  w'hose 
speeches  had  been  disregarded,  proudly 
eschewed  partisanship.  In  truth  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  were 
w’onderfully  opposite.  England,  still 
deficient  in  mental,  was,  even  before 
the  Reform  Bill,  abundant  in  political 
freedom.  Heine  remarked  of  us  that 
the  most  stupid  Briton  discoursed  well 
of  politics,  the  cleverest  ill  of  religion  ; 
in  Germany  the  converse  then  held  good. 
Free  thought  had  progressed  rapidly. 
The  artistic  doctrine  of  Lessing  and 
Goethe  had  received  a  new  impetus  from 
the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  by  its  individualism,  did  not  assist 
political  advance  ;  Schelling  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  like  Goethe  in  literature,  recalled 
men  to  nature ;  Hegel  assured  his 
countrymen  that  they  were  biped  gods, 
but  meanwhile  these  same  gods  found 
themselves  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  ‘‘  Holy  Roman  Empire  ”  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  seven  devils  of  the 
‘‘  Bund.”  The  unsubstantial  vision 
cherished  by  the  Rhine  Provinces  of  a 
political  Messiah  in  Napoleon  had  faded 
at  the  Restoration.  Frederick  William 
the  Third  chastised  Prussia  with  the 
scorpion  of  the  ”  Censur  ;”  no  book 
governmentally  unorthodox  was  sanc¬ 
tioned.  The  authorities  had  by  the 
War  of  Independence  snatched  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  jaws  of  France ;  the 
princes  discerned  in  the  patriotism  thus 
stimulated  their  |best  stop-gap  for  the 
discontent  of  progress  and  the  progress 
of  discontent.  The  people  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  good  example  and 
bad  verses  of  Korner  ;  gratitude  must 
render  the  people  obedient.  It  is  pre- 
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cisely,  however,  at  such  moments  that 
the  people  are  never  obedient.  Student 
leagues  (“  Burschenschaften festi¬ 
vals  of  the  Wartburg,  a  national  partj', 
all  struggled  diversely  after  freedom 
and  unity.  The  Congress  of  Carlsbad 
disappointed  them  ;  priests  began  to  be 
suspected  as  the  allies  of  princes,  and 
dangerous  opinions  to  be  publicly  pro¬ 
mulgated.  The  chrysalis  of  free  thought 
was  chafing  to  burst  into  the  butterfly  of 
free  action. 

Meanwhile  in  literature  a  double 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  pagan 
renaissance  pioneered  bv  Goethe,  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  era  of  Fichte  and  of 
Schelling,  not  revolt  but  retirement. 
The  popular  agitation  which  preferred 
Schiller,  the  poet  of  independence,  and 
Voss,  the  poet  of  burgherdom.  was  en¬ 
countered  not  by  reformers  but  by  the 
Romantic  school.  This  eminently 
aesthetic  offshoot,  springing  as  it  did  from 
aristocratic  soil,  watered  by  the  fostering 
tea-parties  of  Rahel  von  Ense,  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  fastidious  Schlegels,  the 
fantastic  Chamisso,  the  ghostlike  Arnim, 
the  gossamer  Fouque,  and  the  mas¬ 
querading  Brentano,  was  crowned  by 
the  most  miscellaneous  fruit  ;  the 
pietism  of  Novalis,  the  monastic  dramas 
of  Werner,  the  Antigallic  tirades  of 
Gbrres  and  Menzel,  the  fairy-tales  of 
Hoffmann,  the  tournament-armor  of 
Uhland  (whence  nevertheless  peeps  the 
citizen  body),  the  mysticism  of  Tieck 
before  he  had,  to  employ  Heine’s  lan¬ 
guage,  “gone  over  to  Goethe.”  Yet 
some  invariable  features  are  traceable. 
It  was  a  revival  of  Gothic  symbolism,  of 
the  shape  of  mediaeval  chivalry  and  the 
soul  of  mediaeval  authority — in  a  word, 
of  that  Roman  Catholicism  to  which  all 
its  leaders  were  converts.  But  it  was 
also  a  spurious  revival.  It  sought  not 
Roman  Catholicism,  but  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  it,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  vigorous 
development  that  attended  our  own 
Walter  Scott  and  Tractarian  enthusi¬ 
asms,  it  achieved  little  but  refined  im¬ 
morality  and  morbid  affectation.  It  was 
euphuistic  and  latitudinarian.  True, 
its  professors  loved  knight-errantry,  but 
they  themselves  were  knights  erring  ; 
they  were  styled  “saintly  rou^s.” 
The  Romantic  school  recalled  the  Round 
Table  and  asceticism  but  to  a  fleshly 
world  bent  on  enhancing  its  pleasures 


by  the  scourge.  It  proved,  if  I  may 
dare  invent  the  phrase,  Wagnerism  in 
literature.  But  above  all  it  withdrew 
itself  from  the  ferment  of  the  masses  ; 
elegantly  languishing  in  drawing-rooms, 
it  cared  not  for  the  vulgar  to  “  step 
betwixt  the  wind  and  its  nobility.”  At 
a  day  when  the  standard  of  franchise 
and  equality  was  being  unfurled,  it  con¬ 
fronted  the  middle  classes  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  The  Volkslieder  of  the 
Wunderhorn  alone  perhaps  connect 
them  ;  Jean  Paul,  the  popular  humorist, 
was  not  among  its  ranks.  Politics  were 
disregarded  by  it,  the  works  of  the 
writer  and  his  deeds  superciliously 
severed.  It  was  too  courtierlike  to 
offend  the  “  Censor  of  the  Court.” 

Is  it  not  a  pitiable  scene  ?  Germany, 
fever-stricken  by  the  brand  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  tossing  on  her  philosophy-bed, 
dissatisfied  with  the  marble  freedom  of 
Goethe,  repulsing  the  romantic  Allo¬ 
paths  who  would  soothe  by  opposites, 
panting  after  freedom  in  movement — 
another  name  for  health.  In  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  it  were  of  this  sick-chamber 
was  Heinrich  Heine  nurtured.  It  is 
beside  my  purpose  here  to  recount  his 
origin,  dignified  by  his  father’s  brief 
soldiership  under  Napoleon,  and  by  his 
maternal  grandfather’s  Hofrath-title, 
then  in  the  case  of  Jews  a  rarity  ;  of 
his  education  at  Diisseldorf  (the  seat  of 
Romanticism)  under  his  uncle  Von 
Geldern’s  friend,  the  Franciscan  Abbe 
Schallmeyer  ;  of  his  boyish  passion  for 
the  executioner’s  daughter,  and  his 
lyric  day-dreams  by  the  feudal  castle 
above  the  Rhine  or  in  its  old-world 
gardens,  of  his  youthful  love  and  its 
unhappy  fate.  I'hese  letters  present  to 
us  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  each  char¬ 
acterized  by  special  subsidiary  persons 
and  a  special  cause. uniting  them. 

The  curtain  rises  on  his  undergraduate 
life  at  Gottingen.  Bonn,  the  Roman¬ 
ticism  and  Brahminism  of  the  Schlegels, 
the  Volkslieder  singing  nyniphlike,  the 
very  undercurrent  of  the  Rhine,  form 
the  background  ;  Berlin,  the  citadel  of 
ofheial  Philistinism  and  the  subjective 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  offered  an  inter¬ 
lude.  It  is  1820.  The  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  is  being  championed  by  a 
select  band  of  cultured  Liberals,  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  The 
scholar  Marcus,  the  jurist  Gans,  the  his- 
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torian  Zunz,  the  philosopher  Bendavid, 
his  collaborators  Friedlander,  and  Wohl- 
will.  They  are  mostly  patriots,  and  pur¬ 
sue  Jewish  as  a  means  to  Qerman  free¬ 
dom.  The  ridiculous  charge  of  tribal¬ 
ism,  reserved  for  the  “  Oxford  profes¬ 
sor”  to  fabricate,  had  not  struck  their 
antagonists,  many  of  whom  themselves 
ate  fish  on  Fridays,  and  disapproved  of 
mixed  marriages  between  the  sons  of 
their  own  and  the  daughters  of  other 
churches.  The  Israelite  culture-move¬ 
ment  attracts  the  notice  of  Germany, 
and  Moser,  the  modest  mainstay  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  der 
Juden  -  a  second  Nathan  der  Weise 
— is  the  chief  correspondent  of  the 
blonde-locked  student-capped  poet. 
“  Friend  of  my  soul,  soul  of  my  friend, 
friendly  soul,”  as  he  endearingly  terms 
him.  Yet  even  thus  early  he  realizes  the 
gulf  set  between  them  and  himself. 
How  should  he  not,  the  incarnation  of 
what  has  been  since  named  "  Welt- 
schmerz,”  sick  at  heart  with  love  rever¬ 
sals,  sick  in  body  with  dissipation, 
struggling  and  aspiring  as  the  Germany 
that  gave  him  birth  ? 

If  you  glow  (he  writes  to  Moser),  it  is  for  all 
humanity.  With  me  it  is  quite  different.  You 
have  the  happiness  to  be  a  mural  man,  and  to 
reflect  and  to  revolve  ethic  problems,  and  are 
contented,  and  good,  and  true,  and  because 
you  are  such  an  excellent  young  min  I  have 
written  you  such  a  lung  letter. 

Persiflage  !  but  we  must  look  deeper. 
So-called  persiflage  is  often  but  the 
mask  with  which  irony  screens  the 
wounded  heart.  He  has  remarked  of 
our  Sterne,  that  the  Tragic  muse  sealed 
him  in  the  cradle  with  her  icy  kiss,  and 
Melpomene  laughingly  snatched  him 
away.  So  it  was  with  Heine.  "  I  can 
never  recount  my  own  agony.”  he  ex¬ 
claims  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the 
same  friend,  ”  but  the  thing  becomes 
comic.”  Yes  !  glitter  as  his  mocking 
wit  may,  it  is  still  irony.  Its  point 
resembles  that  of  the  miraculous  mvrtle 
in  the  ”  .Fmeid  ”  whose  bristling  edge  is 
really  the  cruel  spear  that  murdered 
Polydorus  and  drips  strangely  with  his 
life-blood.  Poor  murdered  Polydorus  ! 
The  myrtle  is  no  myrtle  at  all,  but  a 
growing  spear,  and  there  is  a  terrible 
truthfulness  in  the  dark  drops  of  gore  as 
his  voice  groans  from  below. 


I  can  but  poorly  express  what  others  beauti¬ 
fully  feel.  Your  feelings  are  massive  bars  of 
gold,  mine  flimsy  paper-money.  The  credit 
of  mankind  imparts  to  it  its  only  value,  but 
paper  remains  mere  paper,  even  though,  the 
banker  give  for  it  the  current  rate  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  gold  remains  gold,  even  though 
it  lies  in  the  corner  as  lustreless  lumber. 
Have  you  nut  perceived  by  this  simile  that 
I  am  a  Jewish  poet?  Yet  why  should  I  vex 
you  ?  We  are  quite  among  ourselves,  and  I 
like  to  speak  on  our  national  pictures.  But  a 
truce  to  this  self-persiflage  ! 

They  were  stormy  times  for  him. 
He  provokes  a  duel  ;  he  is  rusticated. 
His  millionnaire  uncle,  Solomon  Heine, 
by  turns  loved  and  loathed  by  him, 
stints  his  allpwance.  His  health  is 
miserable  (”  eight  headaches  in  the 
week  ”),  and  he  is  compelled  each  sum¬ 
mer  to  resort  to  the  baths  of  Heligoland 
or  Nordeney.  He  is  perpetually  driven 
to  borrow  even  five  louis  from  his  friend, 
though  ”  borrowing  is  not  my  habit,” 
and  though  -he  playfully  assures  him 
that  he  prefers  to  make  any  student  who 
can  squeeze  a  thaler  out  of  his  pocket  a 
present  of  the  twenty-three  groschen, 
‘‘so  as  to  retain  one  groschen  pure 
profit  he  is  a  man  ‘‘  who  knows 
not  to-day  how  he  shall  live  to-mor¬ 
row.’’*  Yet  he  conceals  nothing  from 
Moser : 

‘‘  There  is  continually  so  much,  such 
evil  on  my  breast.” 

”  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  exhibit 
myself  to  you  in  all  my  weaknesses.  ” 

And  again  : 

An  evil  whim  crosses  me:  I  begin  myself 
to  believe  that  I  am  otherwise  spiritually  or¬ 
ganized  than  other  men  ;  a  gloomy  wrath  lies 
like  a  cloak  of  molten  iron  on  my  soul ;  I 
yearn  after  everlasting  night. 

On  my  principles  wealth  and  poverty  have 
not  the  slightest  influence,  but  all  the  mure 
on  my  actions.  Yes  !  great  Moser.  H.  Heine 
is  very  small ;  truly  the  little  Marcus  is  greater 
than  I.  This  is  no  jest,  but  my  most  serious, 
grimmest  earnest  :  I  cannot  repeat  this  often 
enough  to  you,  so  as  to  prevent  your  meas¬ 
urement  of  me  by  the  canon  of  your  own  great 
soul.  Mine  is  gum-elastic,  often  expansive 
into  the  infinite,  as  often  contracted  into  the 
puniest  limits.  But  all  the  same,  “/  am  posi¬ 
tive  J  have  a  soul"  as  well  as  Sterne.  Let  that 


*  In  the  face  of  these  facts  how  significant 
become  his  lines : 

Mentch,  bezahle  deine  Schuldcn: 

Kun  ut  ja  die  I.ebcnsbahB, 

Und  du  muu  noch  manchmal  borjen, 

Wie  du  es  so  oft  gethan. 
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suffice  you.  Love  me  for  the  marvellous  kind 
of  feeling  that  will  out  from  me  in  folly  and 
wisdom,  goodness  and  badness.  Love  me  be¬ 
cause  lor  the  moment  it  pleases  you,  not  be¬ 
cause  you  think  me  worth  loving.  So  too  I 
love  you,  not  because  you  are  a  repository 
of  virtue,  and  understand  the  language  of 
Chivalry,  Spain,  Syria,  Hegel,  England,  and 
Calcutta,  and  have  lent  me  your  coat,  and 
have  lent  me  money,  and  have  picked  your 
brains  for  me  and  the  like  ;  I  love  you  per¬ 
haps  only  on  account  of  some  silly  manner¬ 
isms  I  have  listened  for  in  you,  and  some 
droll  (“  Pudeln^rrisch  ”)  turns  of  thought  that 
have  escaped  you  and  remained  embedded  in 
my  memory,  and  sport  kindlily  around  me 
when  I  am  in  good  humor,  or  at  K.’s,  or  am 
sentimental.  1  had  a  Pole  once  for  a  friend, 
on  whose  account  I  would  gladly  have  drunk 
myself  to  death,  or  rather  would  have  let 
myself  be  killed,  and  would  do  so  now.  Yet 
the  fellow  was  good-for-nothing,  lecherous, 
and  of  the  worst  principles,  but  he  had  a 
tone  of  voice  in  which  he  would  ejaculate 
“eh?”  so  wonderfully,  that  to  this  moment 
I  must  weep  and  laugh  when  I  think  of  it. 

"  /  am  positive  I  have  a  sculf' 
Therein  is  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 
The  conviction  of  the  spiritual  haunts 
him,  torments  him,  almost  saves  him, 
throughout  the  shifting  scenes  of  the 
drama  which  these  letters  unfold.  Yet 
even  in  this  preliminary  act,  how  dread¬ 
ful  by  their  contrast  sound  his  frank 
avowals.  “  My  bestiality,”  he  says, 
“  is  incomparable ;  I  am  not  great 
enough  to  bear  humiliation  ;  perhaps 
after  all  there  is  more  bad  than  good 
in  me,  although  both  in  colossal  plenty. 
At  any  rate  1  love  the  good,  and  there¬ 
fore  you,  dear  Moser.”  He  retires  to 
Luneburg,  where  he  reads  and  ponders 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  we  find  him 
sending  for  -Gibbon,  Montesquieu,  and 
Basnage.  He  revisits  the  ocean,  which 
first,  he  asserts,  enables  him  to  under¬ 
stand  his  friend,  studies  in  Berlin,  and  at 
last  takes  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  Gottingen.  He  returns  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession  of  advocate  to 
Hamburg,  where  his  cousins,  the  enemies 
of  his  own  household,  continue  to 
traduce  and  annoy  him.  ”  All  my  other 
friendships,”  he  writes  to  Moser  in 
1824,  “  have  lived  longer,  and,  had  not 
some  been  paralyzed,  others  poisoned 
by  Slander  or  withered  by  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  indifference,  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed  by  disease,  they  might  still  sur¬ 
vive.”  Hamburg  always  shows  him  at 
his  worst ;  he  lives  ”  an  isolated  screech- 
owl.”  He  is  discontented.  He  pays  a 


September, 

flying  visit  to  London — “  all  fog,  porter, 
and  Canning,’’  whose  depressing  effect 
is  embodied  in  his  “  English  Frag¬ 
ments to. the  Apennines,  where  ”  he 
sees  but  cannot  hear  Italy.’’  He  even 
meditates,  if  settlement  on  the  Rhine 
prove  unfeasible,  a  “  diplomatic  career 
in  Paris.”  “  Forgive  my  ill-humor,”  he 
again  writes  to  Moser,  ”  which  is 
mostly  directed  against  myself.  I  often 
lise  in  the  night,  stand  before  the  look¬ 
ing-glass,  and  taunt  myself.  Perhaps  I 
regard  my  friend’s  love  as  just  such  a 
looking-glass,  but  somehow  it  seems 
more  blurred  than  of  old.”  This  is  a 
portrait  not  so  much  fantastic  as  fear¬ 
ful.  No  wonder  that  in  a  fresh  fit  of 
despair  he  cries  out  to  the  same  dear 
comrade,  ”  I  warn  you,  give  up  your 
friendship  for  me.” 

And  this  was  no  mere  self-conscious 
morbidity,  or  it  had  not  been  worth  this 
investigation.  It  was  the  outcome  of 
the  conflict  in  himself  and  in  his  age 
above  indicated.  A  passage  already 
quoted  alludes  to  his  principles.  Some 
of  these  were  in  fact  rather  moods,  but 
it  is  time  to  illustrate  what  they  then 
implied. 

That  I  shall  be  enthusiastic  for  the  rights 
of  the  Jews  and  their  political  equality,  I 
pledge  my  word,  and  in  evil  days  that  are  in¬ 
tolerable  the  Teuton  rabble  shall  hear  my 
voice  till  it  resounds  through  German  taverns 
and  palaces  ;  but  the  bom  foe  of  all  positive 
religions  will  never  undertake  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  that  which  first  brought  about  the  hag- 
gling-with-humanity  (“  Menschenmakelei”) 
that  now  causes  so  much  sorrow.  If  I  do  so  it 
will  be  for  special  reasons,  soft-heartedness, 
obstinacy,  and  the  prudence  that  preserves  a 
prophylactic.  But  should  I  wish  to  do  any¬ 
thing  I  will  never  proclaim  it  to  the  Ghetto  ;  it 
shall  never  expect  anything  from  me,  and 
never  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  disappointed 
its  expectations. 

“  The  foe  of  all  positive  religions.” 
Here  is  the  germ,  destined,  as  it  has 
proved  in  the  next  generation,  to  blos¬ 
som  into  that  materialism  which  even¬ 
tually  led  him,  as  we  shall  see,  to  deny 
any  need  for  spititual  belief  in  an  era  of 
external  prosperity.  But  he  has  not 
reached  that  yet.  In  Judaism  and 
Roman  Catholic  Christianity  he  dis¬ 
cerns  only  self-abnegation  and  shame. 
To  the  resurrection  of  the  latter  in  the 
Romantic  school  he  ascribes  the  mal¬ 
treatment  of  the  Jews.  Among  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  he  desires  the 
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spread  of  culture.  He  justifies  his 
baptism,  which  occurred  at  this  date, 
now  on  the' ground  of  facilitating  this 
end,  now  as  l^htting  a  Protestant  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the 
proclaimer  of  independence.  He  will 
declare  “  battle  against  time-honored 
Wrong,  throned  Foolishness  and  Evil.  ” 

.  .  .  “  Wherever  the  true  poet  may 
be,  all  that  he  may  attain  is  but  a 
martyrdom.”  Yet  in  the  same  breath 
he  asseverates,  “  Poetry  is  after  all  only 
a  beautiful  by-play.”  But,  as  I  have 
said,  he  was  destitute  of  the  love  that 
beareth  all  things.  The  personal  was 
inextricable  from  his  enthusiasms  even 
while  they  were  most  vivid.  He  does 
not  commence  his  denunciation  of  the 
“Bund”  till  they  excommunicate  his 
books.  On  the  one  hand  the  generals 
of  the  cause  were  to  his  impatience  over¬ 
moderate,  on  the  other  the  commercial 
Hebrews  disgusted  him.  “  Some  chir¬ 
opodists  (Friedlander  &  Co.),’'  he 
writes  to  Wohlwill,  “  have  endeavored 
to  heal  Judaism  of  its  fatal  ulcers  by 
cupping,  and  Israel  must  bleed  for 
their  remissness  and  spider-web  ration¬ 
alistic  bandages ;  ...  we  have  no 
longer  strength  to  wear  a  beard,  to  fast, 
to  hate  and  in  hatred  to  wait.”  And 
then  follows  a  denunciation  of  the  one 
section  who  seek  “  to  pour  the  world- 
ocean  into  a  miserable  basin  of  papier- 
mache,"  and  of  the  other  “  who  want 
to  carry  on  a  miniature  evangelical 
Christianity  under  the  firm  of  Judaism." 
But  his  foe,  the  golden  calf  of  Hamburg, 
angers  him  most. 

The  spangled  coat  does  not  delude  me.  I 
know  the  jaundiced  body  wears  a  dirty  shirt, 
and  sinks  with  the  melting  love  cry  of  Bftf, 
Banco"  on  the  breast  of  the  highest  bidder. 
There  are,  however,  two  sorts  of  beef,  raw 
and  cooked.  The  latter  is  the  worst,  because 
it  is  sodden  and  sapless.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  the  good  town  of  Hamburg  wrong. 
My  ruling  mood  while  there  was  not  conducive 
to  making  me  an  unprejudiced  critic.  My 
inner  life  was  a  brooding  relapse  into  the 
gloomy  shrine  of  dreamland,  whose  only  il¬ 
lumination  was  the  lightning  of  fantasy :  my 
outward  life  was  mad,  waste,  cynical,  and 
repulsive.  In  a  word,  I  brought  it  into  sharp 
relief  with  my  inner  life,  lest  that  life’s  over¬ 
burden  should  annihilate  me. 

By  a  curious  reaction  he  declares 
himself  led  through  historical  research 
into  a  preference  for  “  Rigorous  Rab- 
bidoiu.’’ 


Were  I  not  a  great  man  (he  writes  to  Moser), 

I  would  make  a  jest  of  the  genuine  student 
type  about  breaking  the  windows  of  the  Lord 
with  stones  ;  but  just  because  I  am  a  great 
man,  or  at  least  a  man,  or,  if  you  will  not 
grant  me  so  much,  a  complete  l^ing  (“  gan- 
zer  Mensch”),  I  was  unable  to  please  Ham¬ 
burg.  and,  perceiving  this,  held  aloof  from 
the  Jewish  rabble. 

“  Poetry  is  after  all  a  beautiful  by¬ 
play,”  yet  if  we  turn  to  his  principles 
of  literary  work  we  shall  be  surprised 
at  the  difference  in  our  impressions.  I 
do  not  distinguish  between  intellect 
and  morality,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  steadfastness  so  missing  in  his  other, 
was  all  the  more  prominent  in  his 
literary  endeavors.  Many  of  his  letters 
at  this  period  to  Immermann  the  poet, 
surprise  us  by  the  insight  of  their  criti¬ 
cism.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
conscientiousness,  he  certainly  possessed 
above  measure  that  good  taste  which  is 
the  conscience  of  culture.  It  is  the 
time  when  his  two  tragedies,  his  first 
Buck  der  Lieder  and  Die  Harzreise, 
startled  Germany  by  their  plaintiveness 
and  playfulness.  But  their  author  by 
no  means  loses  his  head.  He  reiterates 
Goethe's  maxim — 

Be  severe  against  yourself.  After  the  book¬ 
sellers’  contempt  and  density  (he  writes  to 
Immermann),  comes  the  scourge  of  tea-party 
aestheticism,  the  crown  of  thorns  woven  by 
idiotic  praise,  the  newspaper  crucifixion  be¬ 
tween  two  criticised  thieves. 

And  once  more  to  Moser — 

Journalistic  applause  at  the  best  affords  me 
a  fugitive  amusement,  neither  braces  nor  re¬ 
freshes  me,  and  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance. 

Like  many  other  poets,  he  sees  in 
“  Ratcliffe,"  his  least  popular  work,  his 
best,  and  declares  it  contains  his  con¬ 
fessions.  The  fault  of  all  his  poems  he 
pronounces  to  be 

Their  onesidedness  —  solely  the  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  portrayed  in  every  possible 
attitude.  .  .  .  However  easily  a  poet's  history 
may  influence  his  productions,  it  ought  not 
to  be  evidenced  particularly  during  his  life¬ 
time.  This  debauches  the  poem,  and  rends 
asunder  its  mysterious  veil. 

Immermann,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
affirms  is  endued  with  “  the  power  of 
receiving  the  whole  world”  into  him¬ 
self—"  If  your  poems  have  a  fault,  it 
is  the  want  of  being  ab'e  to  concentrate 
your  abundance.”  Clearness  and  grace 
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are  his  strenuous  aim  no  less  in  prose, 
and  the  absence  “of  these  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums\%,  with  his  growing  disinclination 
to  the  cause,  pointed  out  by  him  in  an 
amusing  paragraph — 

The  greater  part,  three-quarters  of  the  third 
number,  is  unattractive  from  its  culpably  neg¬ 
lected  form.  I  want  no  Goethe  language, 
but  an  intelligible  dialect,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  what  I  do  not  understand, 
neither  does  David  Levy,  Israel  Moses,  Nathan 
Itzig,  or  perhaps  even  Auerbach  the  second  ; 

I  have  studied  all  kinds  of  German— Saxon, 
Swabian,  Frankish  German,  but  our  news¬ 
paper  German  gives  me  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties. 

And  again,  in  two  separate  letters  we 
find  his  earnestness  in  literary  labor  ex¬ 
emplified — 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  no  ass  and  no 
genius,  I  do  not  wish  to  gain  renown  thereby. 
Were  1  the  first  I  should  long  ago  have  been 
in  demand,  for  instance  as  Professor  extra- 
ordinarius  in  lionn.  And  as  regards  genius  — 
ah  !  God,  I  have  discovered  the  secret ;  every¬ 
body  in  Germany  is  a  genius,  and  1  am  just 
the  sole  person  who  is  not  a  genius.  I  do 
not  jest  :  I  am  in  earnest.  What  the  most 
ordinary  people  can  do  is  haid  for  me.  I 
wonder  how  mankind  can  hold  in  their  heads 
the  half-understood,  torn  away  from  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  knowledge,  and  can  repeat  it 
with  an  air  of  candor  in  their  books  or  exe 
(athedris.  He  who  can  do  this  1  regard  as 
a  genius  ;  the  men  who  cannot  are  labelled 
with  the  name;  there  is  the  irony.  .  .  .  With 
genius  in  poetry  there  is  also  just  the  same 
double  significance.  Talent  is  worth  more. 
For  every  perfection  talent  is  necessary.  One 
must  first  have  the  talent  before  one  can  be  a 
poetical  genius.  That  is  the  last  ground  for 
Goethe's  greatness,  that  the  last  ground  for 
the  ruin  of  so  many  poets,  for  example,  of  me. 
No  one  feels  more  than  I  do  how  difficult  it  is 
to  add  anything  more  to  literature,  and  how 
unsatisfactory  it  must  be  to  every  deep  spirit 
to  write  only  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle 
multitude  ;  in  my  eyes,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
seem  less  uninvigorating  for  a  great  mind  to 
accomplish  something  bad  than  something 
empty. 

His  metrical  advice  to  the  same  poet, 
too  long  for  quotation  here,  is  marvel¬ 
lous.  Most  of  his  suggestions  were 
adopted  in  that  author’s  Julifiintchen. 
The  criticism  that  “  heavy  trochees  are 
especially  adapted  to  comic  pathos”  is 
excellent^  as  also  his  dictum  that  “  quite 
good  verses  in  German  are  impossible.” 
One  is  astonished  at  the  ripeness  at  once 
and  courage  of  his  comments.  “  You 
know  I  praise  little,”  he  writes  to  Stein- 


mann  ;  “I  have  endeavored  in  my 
dramas  to  unite  the  Romantic  spirit  with 
a  strictly  plastic  form.”  ”  You,”  he 
in  1822  apostrophizes  Immermann, 

”  are,  next  to  Oehlenschlager,  the  best 
dramatic  poet  living,  for  Goethe  is 
dead  Goethe  the  ”  beautiful  build¬ 
ing,’’  as  he  elsewhere  describes  him. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he  never 
joined  the  chorus  of  envious  detractors 
from  that  splendid  genius. 

Heine’s  authorship  is  absolutely  ex¬ 
empt  from  any  sordid  motive,  nor  is 
there  discoverable  in  his  literary  work 
that  moodiness  and  jealousy  which  too 
often  disfigured  his  social  relations  ;  his 
devotion  to  Immermann,  to  Heinrich 
Laube,  to  Fouque,  is  unexceptionable. 
But  we  must  not  linger  over  this  first 
act,  although  it  is  the  most  representa¬ 
tive.  His  prose  works  had  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  authorities,  his  rich 
uncle  resented  his  attitude  toward  the 
moneyed  respectabilities,  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  establishing  himself  on  the 
Rhine,  his  baptism  had  raised  the  out¬ 
cry  of  Jew  alike  and  Christian.  ”  He 
is  sick  of  the  ‘  unoutwipeable  Jew  ’  ” 
(”  der  nie  zu  abwaschende  Jude”);  to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  Germany  was  too 
hot  for  him,  and  although  he  had 
‘‘  made  it  a  principle  to  ignore  all  the 
cavillings  past,  present,  and  to  come,” 
he  is  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  Paris,  to 
him  then  the  land  of  promise  and  ideas. 
The  emancipation  and  culture  move¬ 
ment,  with  its  attendant  miseries,  are 
left  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  .second  act  whose 
theme  is  the  movement  of  ”  Young 
Germany,”  and  whose  prominent  figure 
is  Heinrich  Laube. 

“Young  Germany”  was  a  revolt 
alike  against  the  medic'Pvalism  of  the 
Romantic  school  in  thought,  and  of 
the  authorities  in  action.  It  demanded 
what  it  was  pleased  to  entitle  the 
“  emancipation  of  the  flesh.”  Led  by 
men  of  undoubted  abilities,  it  nobly 
accomplished  freedom  in  ’48,  but  its 
moral  and  intellectual  liberty  degener¬ 
ate  with  many  into  orgied  riot.  Its 
attitude  is  significantly  indicated  in  a 
passage  to  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred— 

The  former  spiritual  religion  (he  writes  to 
Laube  during  the  Revolution  of  July,  ’30)  was 
whole.some  and  necessary  so  lung  as  the 
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greater  portion  of  mankind  lived  in  wretch* 
edness,  and  had  to  console  itself  with  the 
heavenly  religion.  Since,  however,  through 
the  progress  of  industry  and  economy,  it  has 
become  possible  to  rescue  mankind  from  their 
material  misery  and  to  bless  them  upon 
earth — since  then,  you  understand  me. 

The  man  who  was  positive  he  had  a 
soul,  now  rejoices  in  discarding  the  spir* 
ilual,  blind  to  the  fact  that  prosperity  is 
the  very  condition  that  can  worst  afford 
to  do  so.  He  is  becoming  annoyed  with 
the  often  futile  clamor  of  the  now  dis¬ 
tant  demagogues.  He  is  ceasing  to  be 
a  patriot  and  commencing  to  be  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan.  “  I  am  living  great  things 
in  Paris  ;  surveying  universal  history,  I 
converse  with  your,  greatest  heroes  and 
shall  be  some  day,  if  I  live,  a  great  his¬ 
torian."  How  little  in  writing  this 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  his  own 
career  would  prove^  the  most  powerful 
history  of  the  materialistic  movement  yet 
offered  to  the  world.  It  was  true  he 
mingled  with  Cousiqf  and  Pierre  Leroux, 
with  Enfantin  and  the  brilliant  circle 
that  inspired  the  St.  Simonian  revolt. 
St.  Simonianism  fascinated  him,  for 
under  the  form  of  the  spiritual  it  con¬ 
cealed  the  spirit  of  materialism. 

Make  a  sharp  distinction  (he  again  writes  to 
Laube)  between  political  and  religious  ques¬ 
tions.  In  political  questions  you  can  make  as 
many  concessions  as  you  will,  for  political  re¬ 
forms  and  governments  are  only  means, 
monarchy  or  republic,  democratic  or  atisto- 
cratic.  Institutions  are  indifferent  affairs  so 
long  as  the  struggle  for  the  first  principles  of 
life,  for  the  idea  of  life  itself,  is  not  yet  decided. 
It  IS  first  afterward  that  the  problem  arises 
how  this  idea  can  be  realized,  whether  through 
a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  or  through  aristoc¬ 
racy,  or  even  through  absolutism,  to  which 
latter  I  have  no  great  disinclination.  If  this 
division  be  made  of  the  subject,  one  can  attach 
immense  importance  even  to  the  notices  of  the 
“  Censur,”  for  discussion  about  the  religious 
principle  and  morality  cannot  be  disallowed 
without  annulling  the  whole  of  Protestant 
freethought  and  free  judgment,  and  here  we 
gain  also  the  assent  of  the  Philistines.  .  .  . 
You  understand  me  ;  I  say  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  and  morality,  although  both  are  bacon  and 
ham,  one  and  the  same  ;  morality  is  only  re¬ 
ligion  expressed  in  habits  (’’Sitten”).  If, 
however,  the  religion  of  the  past  is  sick, 
morality  also  becomes  corrupt.  We  want  a 
sound  religion,  that  habits  may  again  become 
sound,  and  be  better  grounded  than  now,  when 
they  have  only  want  of  belief  and  apathetic 
flattery  for  a  basis.  .  .  .  Against  one  who 
knows  the  watchword  of  the  deliverance  for 
the  future  the  chafferers  of  the  present  avail 
but  little.  I  know  who  I  am.  One  of  my 
New  Series. — Vol.  XL,  No.  3 


friends,  a  St.  Simonian  in  Egypt,  lately  said 
of  me  something  which  made  me  laugh,  and 
yet  has  a  very  serious  meaning;  he  said  I 
was  among  the  Germans  the  first  father  of 
the  Church.” 

“  The  first  father  of  the  Church!” 
He  feels,  as  he  long  afterward  asserted, 
that  apathy  is  the  sole  atheism,  that  a 
church  in  the  highest  sense,  a  band  of 
believers,  a  cause,  is  indispensable  ;  and 
yet  he  will  centre  that  l^lief  now  not 
on  the  spiritual  but  on  the  material. 
His  spiritual  energy  (for  was  he  not  both 
German  and  Jewish  ?)  has  been  so 
warped  and  cramped  that  the  reaction 
is  the  non-spiritual,  although  unavoid¬ 
ably  to  the  energetic,  so  much  so  that 
at  times  he  fancies  a  true  progress.  "  I 
know  this,”  he  writes  in  1835  toCampe  ; 
“  of  everything  dim  and  ignoble,  of 
everything  common  and  mean,  I  enter¬ 
tain  at  this  moment  a  real  abhorrence." 
But  in  truth  it  was  a  downward  path  ; 
the  more  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  others  the  riper  became  his  witty 
abuse  of  and  consequent  estrangements 
from  them.  Even  to  Moser,  after  a 
silence  of  years,  he  writes  coldly,  alleging 
that  he  now  so  misunderstands  him  that 
their  friendship  must  be  said  rather 
never  to  have  existed  than  to  have  been 
shattered.  The  cause  of  the  Jews  he 
still  advocated  ;  the  Jews  themselves  he 
held  up  to  derision,  and  yet  with  a 
mixed  wit  and  pathos,  love  and  hate 
inimitable.  The  cause  of  patriotism, 
associated  as  it  was  with  narrow  and 
Antigallic  tendencies,  he  almost  aban¬ 
doned  ;  the  pleasure  of  mocking  over¬ 
came  him  ;  it  is  clear  from  the  letters  of 
the  genuine  patriot  Ludwig  Borne  that 
Heine  assumed  a  blank  indifference 
merely  for  the  fun  of  vexing  him. 
Meanwhile,  though  he  had  married  the 
grisette  Mathilde,  the  "child  of 
Nature,"  he  was  still  "  doomed  to  love 
what  is  most  degraded  and  most 
foolish."  His  pen  continued  to  cham¬ 
pion  German  freedom  brilliantly,  yet  he 
dispatched  a  mock-solemn  and  mock- 
submissive  protest  against  the  mutilation 
of  his  books  to  the  “  Bund."  The  idea 
of  liberty  had  with  him  shrunk  at  length 
into  that  of  license.  He  imagined  him¬ 
self  quit  of  all  sanctions  except  those  he 
might  choose.  "I  write  these  lines,” 
he  says  in  his  letter  from  Avignon  to 
Lewald,  "  in  the  former  residence  of  the 
21 
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Popes  and  of  the  muse  of  Petrarch  ;  I 
love  one  as  little  as  the  other  ;  1  detest 
the  Christian  lie  as  much  in  poetry  as  in 
life.”  Yet  still,  just  as  in  his  inmost 
heart  he  was  "  positive  he  had  a  soul,” 
so  also  he  there  remained  intensely 
German  and  domestic.  ”  How  I  yearn 
after  a  quiet  German  fortress,”  he 
laughingly  writes  to  Laube,  “  where  a 
sentry  might  stand  before  my  door  and 
let  nobody  in,  neither  lady-loves  nor 
the  other  tortures.  I  pant  passionately 
for  rest.”  And  again,  to  Kiihne,  “  af¬ 
ter  reading  your  book  a  strange  home¬ 
sickness  seized  me.”  For  his  mother 
and  surviving  sister  he  cherishes  the 
warmest  affection  ;  the  death  of  an  aunt 
affects  him  profoundly  ;  he  maintains 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
brothers,  both  in  the  military  service  ; 
his  wife  he  loves  “to  madness.” 
Meanwhile  his  poverty  among  all  these 
changes  is  unchanged.  Campe  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  like  his  uncle  by  turns  caressed 
and  abused  by  him — the  latter  with 
reason  for  submitting  to  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  his  books — makes  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Heine  was  right  'in  pointing, 
when  asked  where  his  monument  should 
be,  to  Campe' s  mansion  as  the  monu¬ 
ment  itself.  Solomon  Heine  was  dying, 
and  he  pays  a  visit  to  his  family. 
After  his  death  his  sons  made  it  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pittance  bequeathed  by 
the  capitalist  to  the  poet  that  they  should 
exercise  the  right  of  revising  his  works. 
This  demand  was  indignantly  rejected. 
His  tract  on  Ludwig  Borne  appears  and 
provokes  his  second  duel,  in  which  he 
is  wounded.  “  I  fight,”  he  sighs, 
“  the  battle  of  life  manfully  but  not  joy¬ 
fully.”  Embittered,  enfeebled,  unwell, 
unresting,  he  accelerates  the  last  act. 
His  eyesight  begins  to  fail  him,  and  in 
spite  of  the  care  of  his  friend  and  future 
executor.  Dr.  Sichel  (whom  he  esteems 
“  not  blindly  but  with  open  eyes  ”),  he 
becomes  rapidly  worse.  From  1846 
until  his  death  lingers  the  episode  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  “  mattress  grave.”  The 
central  figure  in  this  ”  last  scene  of  all 
that  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history  ” 
is  the  famous  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  by 
the  side  of  whose  superb  gifts  the  poet 
confesses  himself  a  ”  modest  fly,”  and 
the  cause  which  the  satirist,  whom  it 
took  ten  eventful  years  to  kill,  w.atches 
with  awakening  interest  requires  no 


explanation,  for  it  is  that  of  Social¬ 
ism. 

But  his  attitude,  expressed  as  ever  in 
ironical  language,  to  the  ”  Jewish- 
Mohammedan-Christian  Deism,”  has 
been  strangely  transformed. 

In  many  moments,  especially  when  my 
internal  cramp  agonizes  me  (he  writes  to  the 
German  peric^icals),  the  doubt  crosses  me  as 
to  whether  man  is  really  a  two.legged  God,  as 
the  late  Professor  Hegel  used  twenty-five  years 
ago  to  assure  me  at  Berlin.  During  the  spring 
(“Wonnemond”)  of  the  preceding  year  (1847) 

I  was  laid  on  my  bed,  and  since  then  I  have 
never  risen.  Meanwhile,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
a  great  change  has  come  over  me.  I  am  no 
more  a  divine  biped,  no  more  the  freest 
German  after  Goethe,  as  in  healthier  days 
Ruge  dubbed  me.  ...  I  am  no  life-enjoying, 
somewhat  comely  Greek  any  more,  who  would 
laugh  iivelily  at  morose  Nazarenes.  I  am  now 
only  a  poor  Jew,  sick  to  death,  a  wasted 
picture  of  sorrow,  an  unhappy  man. 

And  once  more  he  writes  to  Campe — 

I  have  become  no  pietist  ("  Frommler  ”), 
but  all  the  same  I  wish  to  play  no  more  with 
the  good  (k>d.  I  want  to  behave  honorably 
now  toward  him  as  toward  man,  and  I  have 
torn  up  with  my  own  hands  all  that  yet  re¬ 
mained  of  the  former  blasphematory  period, 
the  fairest  of  my  poisonous  flowers,  and  have 
very  likely,  owing  to  my  blindness,  cast  many 
an  innocent  neighboring  growth  with  them 
into  the  fire.  As  it  all  crackled  in  the  flames 
a  strange  feeling,  I  admit,  came  over  me.  I 
knew  no  more  whether  1  was  a  hero  or  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  near  me  I  heard  the  ironically  con¬ 
soling  voice  of  some  Mephistopheles  whis¬ 
pering  :  “  The  good  God  will  pay  you  far 
better  for  this  than  Campe,  and  you  need  then 
have  no  bother  with  the  printing,  nor  have 
to  bargain  before  the  printing  with  Campe  as 
for  a  pair  of  old  trousers."  Ah  !  dearest 
Campe,  I  could  often  wish  you  believed  in 
God,  if  only  for  a  day  ;  your  conscience  would 
then  prick  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  treat 
me  at  a  time  when  such  horrible  and  unexam¬ 
pled  unhappiness  oppresses  me.  ...  Yet 
Heaven  is  somewhat  far  from  me.  Do  not 
believe  the  current  reports  as  if  I  bad  become 
a  pious  lambkin.  The  religious  revolution  de¬ 
veloping  within  me  is  only  intellectual,  more 
an  act  of  my  brain  than  of  saintly  sentiment, 
and  my  sickbed  has  throughout  had  very  little 
to  do  with  it,  as  I  am  myself  convinced.  They 
are  great,  worthy,  majestic  thoughts  that  have 
come  over  me,  but  thoughts  all  the  same. 

He  has,  as  he  some  years  later  in¬ 
forms  Lassalle’s  father,  “  satiated  with 
all  atheistic  philosophy,  returned  to  the 
humble  belief  in  God  of  the  common 
man.”  His  enthusiasm  for  the  political 
struggle  of  Young  Germany  reawakens, 
as  in  1848  he  hails  its  fulfilment. 
"  Germany  has  survived  a  terrible  time. 
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and  I  believe  that  now  you  can  com¬ 
pletely  extricate  yourself  from  chaos  ;  I 
do  not  belong  to  the  pessimists,”  he 
exclaims  ;  and,  again,  “  to  the  hearts 
that  bleed  in  the  Fatherland  greetings 
and  tears.”  Grief  was  purging  him, 
but  in  the  most  appalling  and  ironical 
fashion.  He  promises  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle  not  to  write  a  syllable  more  against 
the  good  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  admits 
that  he  had  often  done  so  simply  to 
plague  certain  enthusiasts  in  Paris.  In  a 
letter  to  the  same  friend  dated  ”  Paris,  I 
don’t  exactly  know  when,  1846,”  and  be¬ 
ginning  “  Dearest  brother-in-arms,”  he 
complains  afresh,  and  the  worst  agony 
alone  could  wring  complaint  from  him, 
"I  am  more  unhappy  and  miserable 
than  ever,  and,  did  I  not  leave  my  help¬ 
less  wife  behind,  I  would  gladly  take  off 
my  hat  and  bid  the  world  adieu.”  Yet 
irony  never  deserts  him. 

Only  two  consolations  are  left,  my  French 
housewife  and  the  German  nurse.  I  stitch 
many  verses  together  (“  knitte  ”)  and  some  of 
them,  as  I  afterward  hum  them  over  to 
myself,  subdue  my  agonies  like  incantations  ; 
a  poet  is  and  remains  a  fool ! 

He  would  fain 

die  as  a  poet  who  neither  needs  religion  nor 
philosophy,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  either. 
The  poet  understands  very  well  the  symbolic 
idiom  of  religion  and  the  abstract  reason- 
jargon  of  philosophy,  but  neither  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  religion  nor  those  of  philosophy  will 
ever  understand  the  poet. 

Only  two  letters  to  his  mother  are  pre¬ 
served,  both  belonging  to  this  period. 
Amid  all  the  sadly  contrasting  environ¬ 
ment  of  his  later  days  they  breathe  like 
a  soft  and  healthful  breeze.  The  one 
is  to  beg  her  not  to  leave  a  proposed 
legacy  to  him,  though,  even  after  his 
uncle's  has  been  secured,  his  finances 
were  far  from  flourishing.  It  begins 
”  Dear  good  Mother,”  and,  after  en¬ 
treating  her  to  believe  that  his  brothers 
and  his  wife  were  provided  for,  begs  her 
to  bestow  it  on  his  sister. 

That  is  my  wish  and  my  advice,  both  of 
which  may  perhaps  weigh  the  more  with  you 
since  I  am  the  eldest  of  your  children,  and  my 
word  may  at  any  rate  make  you  tranquil  as 
regards  yourself.  Now  do  whatever  you  like, 
and  never  let  me  hear  more  of  this  concern. 
Your  loving,  true  son, 

HEtNRjcH  Hei.ve. 

The  companion  letter  closes  with  the 
words  : 


Farewell,  dear  Mother;  write  to  me  soon, 
and  be  convinced  that  not  an  hour  goes  by 
without  my  thinking  of  you  and  of  your 
motherly  faithfulness.  Your  obedient  son. 

It  is  from  such  sentences  that  the  music 
of  German  homeliness  is  wafted  ;  his 
irreverence  never  invaded  the  hearth. 

But  the  end  was  drawing  on  apace. 
In  1854,  the  poet,  wasted  and  withered 
as  he  was,  announces  that  on  the  ”  next 
fine  day  ”  he  is  to  be  “  transported  ” 
to  No.  3  Avenue  Matignon.  Death  in 
Paris,  he  had  jested,  was  dear ;  he 
would  soon  be  cheaply  lodged  at  Mont¬ 
martre.  He  could  scarcely  see  ;  his 
eyelids  must  be  lifted.  All  he  ate 
”  tasted  like  earth  his  lips  were 
numb  as  lead.  Yet  still  he  continued 
alive,  his  spirit  keen  and  exuberant  in 
its  mouldering  shell.  Truly  the  whirli¬ 
gig  of  time  had  brought  about  its  re¬ 
venges  to  the  misprizer  of  the  spirit  and 
the  worshipper  of  the  body.  In  Lassalle 
he  foresaw  the  type  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion.  the  utilizer  of  material  wealth  for 
the  commonweal,  the  evangelist  of  en¬ 
joyment,  and  he  sent  him  to  Varnhagen 
von  Ense  with  almost  a  ”  Nunc 
dimittis,”  He  died  February  i8th, 
1856.  His  last  published  letters,  those  to 
an  anonymous  friend,  “  Die  Mouche,” 
date  from  November  1855,  and  rank  by 
virtue  of  their  blended  misery  and 
mockery,  fineness  and  deshliness,  among 
the  most  pathetic  of  biographical 
episodes.  One  is  signed  ”  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  the  Second,  formerly  Prussian 
atheist,  now  worshipper  of  the  Lotos 
flower.”  The  last  two  run — 

Dearest  Mouche  :  I  am  very  suffering  and 
fretful  to  death.  The  eyelid  too  of  my  right 
eye  falls  down,  and  I  can  scarcely  write  more. 
But  I  love  you  much,  and  think  much  on  you, 
sweetest.  The  novel  by  no  means  bored  me, 
and  gives  good  hopes  for  the  future.  You  are 
not  so  silly  as  you  look.  Graceful  are  you 
beyond  measure,  and  my  mind  rejoices 
thereat :  shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  ?  A  weep¬ 
ing  mood  overcomes  me.  My  heart  palpitates 
spasmodically;  these are  intol¬ 
erable.  I  would  I  were  dead.  Deepest  an¬ 
guish,  your  name  is 

H.  Heine. 

Dearest  Friend :  I  am  still  kept  to  my 
headache,  perhaps  to  be  finished  to-morrow,  so 
that  the  day  after  I  may  look  at  the  lovely 
one.  What  a  wretchedness.  I  am  so  ill. 
•'  My  brain  is  full  of  madness,  and  my  heart 
is  full  of  sorrow  ”  (quoted  ih  English).  Never 
was  a  poet  more  miserable  in  the  fulness  of 
fortune  that  seems  to  mock  at  him.  Farewell. 

H. 
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So  died  the  man  who  was  positive  he 
had  a  soul,  the  man  who  upheld  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  emancipation,  the 
Father  of  the  Socialistic  church  whose 
missionary  w.ns  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  sent 
forth  with  the  benediction  of  industry 
and  economy  to  accomplish  the  carnal 
welfare  of  the  masses.  So  he  died, 
wrapped  up  to  the  last  in  the  personal, 
himself  a  flickering  Irony  of  the  soul 
against  the  body.  So  died  Heinrich 
Heine,  on  whom  the  sweeping  blasts  of 
the  century  played  as  or.  an  seolian  harp, 
intensely  German  and  intensely  Jewish. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Materialists, 
if  I  mistake  not,  are  not  the  least  elo¬ 
quent  of  those  who,  justly  indignant  at 
the  vulgar  materialism  of  the  outfringe 
of  Israel,  whether  paraded  by  flaunting 
parvenu  or  peasant-grinding  usurer,  in¬ 
discriminately  comprise  in  their  attack 
the  noblest  representatives  and  the  most 
spiritual  side  of  the  race  or  the  religion. 
To  such  I  would  say,  mutato  nomine,  de  te: 
“  Thou,  the  materialist,  however  per¬ 
sonally  virtuous,  however  eminent,  how¬ 
ever  (as  is  thy  wont)  boastful  of  unself¬ 
ishness  in  morality,  art  the  man  against 
whom  in  thy  turn  the  same  forces  of 
energy  and  reaction,  at  present  tools  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  will  one 
day  be  levelled.  The  inequalities  of 
social  life  and  livelihood  increase  every 
day  with  increasing  wealth.  The  modern 
crusade  is  against  capital  and  author¬ 
ity,  against  Jews  and  against  kings. 
Utilitarianism  affords  but  one  motive  for 
self-government,  that  of  the  greatest 


good  of  the  greatest  number,  but  its 
abstract  influence  will  hardly  check  a 
practical  age,  which  means  an  impatient 
age,  that  grasps  at  the  moment  and 
neglects  the  end.  Men  now  wish  to  fore¬ 
stall  time,  and  if  spiritual  sanctions  are 
eschewed  by  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
the  people  will  assuredly  snatch  what, 
how,  and  when  they  will,  and  those  in¬ 
stitutions  which  the  leaders  most  prize, 
and  on  which  the  welfare  of  every 
country  depends,  will  be  involved  in  the 
downfall.  The  rejoinder  may  perchance 
be  that  Heine  was  no  scientific  follower 
of  a  system,  that  he  had  weak  nerves 
and  strong  passions.  I  answer  such, 
though  without  such  brilliance,  are  the 
majority,  and  how  in  the  hour  of  con¬ 
flict  can  a  creed  whose  only  creative 
energy  is  material  force  attempt  to  stem 
the  deluge  ? 

It  is  a  time  of  European  convulsion, 
and  before  the  century  expires  the  fight 
for  social  quality  will  doubtless  in  many 
countries'^  renewed  and  perhaps  de¬ 
cided. 

In  view  of  such  a  day,  look  well  to 
it,  materialist,  and  remember  Heinrich 
Heine,  a  man  “proud  and  very,  in¬ 
tellectual,"  who  was  yet  “doomed  to 
love  what  is  most  degraded  and  most 
foolish  Plato  proclaims  a  message  as 
applicable  to  mechanic  Europe  as  to 
academic  Athens  :  To  fiev  diroXkvov  kuI 
diatpOelpov  -ndv  to  kokov  elvai'  to  de 
oH^ov  Koi  dxfte.Xovv  TO  dyaOov. — Nine- 
teenth  Century. 


GENERAL  GORDON’S  MESSAGE. 
BY  W,  H.  MALLOCK. 


It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  but 
it  is  true,  neveitheless,  that  General 
Gordon,  when  he  left  England  for  the 
Soudan,  did  so  with  the  conviction 
firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  he  will 
never  return  alive.  This  conviction, 
by  itself,  gave  him  no  trouble  whatever  ; 
but  it  incidentally  has  caused  him  an  in¬ 
tense  solicitude  about  pne  thing.  That 
he  is  a  deeply  religious  man,  that  he  is 
interested  in  religious  questions,  and 
that  he  views  great  questions  in  a  some¬ 
what  peculiar  way,  is  know  to  the  public 


not  only  through  common  report,  but 
also  through  various  fragmentary  reflec¬ 
tions  of  his  that  have  been  published. 
The  publication  of  these  has  taken  place 
by  his  especial  wish,  and  with  his  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  was  superintended  by  a  friend 
to  whose  discretion  he  confided  it. 
Neither  General  Gordon,  however,  nor 
his  literary  executor  considers  that  these 
fragments  fulfil  otherwise  than  very 
imperfectly  the  real  end  which  their 
author  has  at  heart.  They  show  some¬ 
thing  of  his  mind,  and  something  of  his 
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opinions  ;  but  the  ordinary  reader,  even 
if  interested  by  them,  will  fail  to  see  in 
them  the  parts  of  any  coherent  system  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  will  fail  to  see  in  them 
the  only  thing  for  which  General  Gordon 
values  them. 

General  Gordon  considers  that  to 
this  generation  God,  and  the  things  of 
God,  and  God's  dealings  with  man  have 
ceased  to  be  realities,  and  have  become 
mere  conceits,  which  for  old  associa¬ 
tions’  sake  are  treated  with  a  kind  of 
reverence.  The  conviction  that  burns 
in  his  heart  is,  that  all  these  things  are 
realities ;  that  in  our  recognition  of 
them  lies  our  sole  hope  of  salvation  ; 
and  that  if  we  will  only  look  for  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  right  direction  they  will 
stare  us  in  the  face,  a  coherent  body  of 
facts,  like  the  facts  of  the  solar  system 
when  astronomic  science  has  explained 
them  to  us.  Such  he  conceives  to  have 
been  his  own  experience  with  regard  to 
them  ;  and  there  is  a  constant  longing 
in  his  mind  to  show  others* this  most 
excellent  way. 

His  life,  however,  has  been  so  ordered 
— ordered,  be  believes,  by  the  God  who 
directs  all  things — that  he  cannot  him¬ 
self  impart  to  the  world  at  large  the 
truths  which  that  God  has  allowed  him 
to  see  so  vividly.  He  believes,  as  I  have 
said,  that  at  no  distant  date  death  is 
probably  awaiting  him,  far  away  from 
England  ;  and  he  sees  no  possibility  of 
being  ever  his  own  interpreter.  His 
solicitude,  therefore,  has  resolved  itself 
into  this  :  that  there  should,  from  certain 
unpublished  manuscripts,  elucidated  by 
the  coinnients  of  a  certain  intimate 
friend,  be  given  to  the  public  some 
coherent,  if  brief,  account  of  that  re¬ 
ligious  belief  which  is  to  him  such  a 
solemn  reality,  and  the  zeal  of  which 
has  eaten  him  up. 

For  various  reasons,  on  which  I  need 
not  enlarge,  the  intimate  friend  in  ques¬ 
tion  applied  in  this  matter  to  me,  and 
explaining  to  me  General  Gordon's 
wishes,  placed  in  my  hands  a  quantity 
of  his  letters  and  manuscripts,  authoriz¬ 
ing  me  to  use  them  according  to  my 
discretion,  and  asking  me  if  I  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  compile  from  them  some  such 
account  as  that  I  have  just  indicated. 
On  looking  over  the  materials  given 
me,  I  found  food  for  many  unexpected 
reflections,  I  was  surprised  into  much 


unexpected  interest ;  and  I  replied  to 
the  request  in  this  way.  I  could  not,  I 
said,  assist  in  bringing  General  Gordon’s 
views  before  the  public  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  of  myself  agreeing  with  them,  or 
of  thinking  them,  in  themselves,  of  value 
as  contributions  to  theologic  science. 
But  in  many  ways,  I  said,  they  excited 
not  only  interest  in  me  but  sympathy  ; 
and  if  I  might  treat  them  from  my  own 
point  of  view,  I  professed  myself  willing 
to  do  what  I  could  with  regard  to  them. 
General  Gordon’s  friend  having  heard 
my  opinion  and  my  proposal,  has  begged 
me,  on  General  Gordon’s  behalf,  to  do 
just  what  I  offered  to  do ;  and  has 
authorized  me,  in  General  Gordon’s 
name,  to  make  public  the  following  pas¬ 
sages,  which  I  have  carefully  selected 
from  his  most  private  letters  and  mem¬ 
oranda. 

Something  of  the  religious  temper  of 
the  man  whose  views  we  are  about  to 
examine — of  the  intensity  and  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  spiritual  feeling  that  is  hab¬ 
itual  with  him,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  passage  with  regard  to  the 
Church  and  her  children,  and  it  will 
form  a  fit  introduction  to  what  is  to  fol¬ 
low  : 

“Oh  thou  afflicted  and  torn  by  the  tempest, 
great  shall  be  thy  peace.  Thy  holy  ones  will 
not  see  corruption.  They  leave  a  land  in 
which  they  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
and  have  no  abiding  cities,  but  live  in  frail 
tents  (in  the  day  the  drought  pursues  them, 
and  by  night  the  frost),  for  a  city  in  which 
there  are  many  mansions,  eternal  in  the  heav¬ 
ens.  In  these  frail  tents  they  had  groaned  for 
those  powers  from  heaven,  desiring  to  be  free 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption. 

“  And  who  are  these,  who  have  come  out  of 
so  great  tribulation  ?  The  precious  of  the 
Lord,  His  hidden  ones,  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy.  Dimly  at  first,  and  by  de¬ 
grees,  they  have  seen  the  light,  often  obscured 
by  veils.  They  have  been  led  on  little  by  little 
to  see  another  kingdom,  and  that  kingdom’s 
King  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  Though  feeble 
in  age,  in  stature,  and  understanding,  in  spite 
of  the  carnal  reason  of  their  bodies,  they  are 
insensibly  drawn  to  Him  closer  and  closer, 
till  they  know  their  oneness  with  him.  .  .  . 
A  crown  of  glory  are  they,  and  a  royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  their  King — His  jewels  refined 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Their  joy,  and 
the  joy  of  their  King  is  mutual.  Before  ever 
a  star  was  made.  He  loved  them  with  an  ever¬ 
lasting  love,  a  love  knowing  no  ending  and 
having  no  beginning. 

“  They  have  left  their  inheritance  (the  flesh) 
defiled,  corruptible,  that  fadeth  away.  They 
have  escaped  from  that  city  of  Jerusalem  in 
bondage,  to  Jerusalem  the  free. 
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**  While  in  the  frail  habitation  of  this  earth, 
they  had  known  of  those  mansions  above. 
They  felt  that  they  had  no  resting-place  here. 
They  knew  that  above  their  dwelling-place 
was  existing,  even  while  they  wandered  in 
that  desert  land,  in  the  tents  of  the  flesh. 
They  had  no  hopes  of  taking  those  corruptible 
tabernacles  into  the  realms  of  peace.  The 
perishable  stones  of  this  temple  of  their  body 
they  see  must  be  thrown  down,  that  God  may 
build  His  temple  of  living  stones,  not  wrought 
by  hand.” 

And  then  presently  the  writer  breaks 
out  thus  : 

“  Fall  down,  oh  ye  mighty  of  the  earth,  go, 
kings  and  warriors  and  priests,  and  hide  your¬ 
selves  from  the  face  of  Him,  Who  comes  with 
all  His  people.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  ye  passed  Him  by.  Little  did  you  in  the 
days  of  your  pride  think  you  turned  that 
royal  race  from  you,  and  by  treading  down 
them,  trod  down  the  King  of  Kings  ! 

*'  Though  |the  clouds  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
veloped  may  be  clouds  of  thick  darkness,  in  a 
little  while  these  will  be  rent,  and  they  will  be 
manifested  as  God’s  children.  In  that  day 
ye  high  men,  and  ye  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
ye  haughty  men  shall  be  laid  low.  The  moon 
shall  be  confounded  and  the  sun  ashamed  when 
the  Lord  cometh  with  his  ancients. 

“  How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  shall  we 
wait  for  thee  ?  Day  by  day,  we  thank  thee, 
we  near  our  home.  Our  tents  grow  thread¬ 
bare,  and  can  be  seen  through.  Our  flesh  is 
grass,  and  the  glory  of  it  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  will  soon  wither,  its  flower  soon  fall 
away  ;  but  thy  words  will  endure  forever.” 

Language  which  in  sound  is  very 
similar  to  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  heard 
in  many  modern  pulpits,  but  the  simi¬ 
larity  is  in  sound  only,  not  in  temper 
and  intention.  When  an  ordinary 
preacher  of  to-day  uses  the  traditional 
phrases  of  religion — when  he  speaks  of 
hell,  of  Jerusalem,  of  union  with  the 
Body  of  Christ,  of  the  warfare  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  and  the  contrast  between 
earth  and  heaven — he  is  at  once  under¬ 
stood  to  be  dealing  merely  in  metaphors. 
But  to  the  writer  from  whence  the  above 
passages  are  taken  such  phrases  as  these 
have  a  meaning  as  literal  as  they  had  to 
Dante.  Hell  for  him  was  a  veritable 
abyss  of  fire  ;  the  New  Jerusalem  is  a 
veritable  city  in  the  heavens  ;  and  the 
Jerusalem  on  the  earth  is  a  spot  so 
sacred,  that  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  it  stands  upon  is  a  hieroglyphic 
designed  by  God.  Over  that  spot,  in  a 
special  way,  the  glory  of  God  is  still 
hovering  in  the  firmament  ;  Christ,  with 
human  eye,  still  looks  down  on  the  place 
of  his  crucifixion  ;  and  whenever  the 


sacrament  of  the  altar  is  celebrated,  an 
angel  descends  from  above  with  a  drop 
of  the  blessed  blood,  and  mixes  it  with 
the  bread  and  wine.  One  might  well 
exclaim  with  Carlyle,  when  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  thoughts  like  these,  that 
they  are  the  thoughts  of  another  age,  and 
not  the  thoughts -of  ours  ;  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  ‘  ‘  they  are  gone  con¬ 
fusedly  dumb  and  quiet;”  and  “that 
the  human  soul,  got  into  other  latitudes, 
cannot  now  give  harbor  to  them.”  And 
yet  these  are  the  thoughts,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  just  quoted  is  the  language,  not  of 
a  man  of  the  time  of  Cromwell  or  of 
Dante,  but  of  a  man  who  is  essentially 
a  man  of  the  present  epoch.  Nor  is  he  a 
recluse  who  *has  spent  his  life  in  dream¬ 
ing,  and  who  has  found  his  widest  public 
in  the  readers  of  penny  tracts  or  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  an  obscure  chapel.  He  is  a 
man  whose  name  is  familiar  in  the  mouth 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  Europe, 
and  whose  slightest  words  and  the  least 
change  in  whose  fortunes  have,  for  the 
past  three  or  four  months  kept  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  of  the  world  busy,  and  filled 
the  newspapers  with  speculations.  That 
man  is  General  Gordon  ;  and  in  the 
above  quotations  the  reader  sees  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  kind  of  thoughts,  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  of  hopes  with  which  his  life  is 
really  occupied,  and  compared  with 
which  that  public  career  of  his  which 
has  so  startled  us  by  its  vigor  and  its 
singularity,  is  in  his  own  estimation 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  by-play. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  an  account  of 
his  theological  system,  which  bears 
chiefly,  in  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar,  on  the 
creation  of  the  physical  w’orld,  on  the 
moral  history  of  man,  on  his  relation  to 
God,  his  separation  from  God,  and  his 
final  reunion  with  God.  To  under¬ 
stand  these  questions,  which  in  his  mind 
are  intimately  associated,  we  must  take 
his  general  conceptioh  of  the  physical 
universe  first. 

He  believes,  then,  as  fully  as  does  any 
modem  geologist,  that  the  earth,  as  a 
mass  of  matter,  may  have  existed  for  an 
incalculable  period.  The  creation 
means  for  him  the  preparation  of  it  as  a 
dwelling-place  for  man.  With  the  other 
stars  and  planets  he  does  not  concern 
himself  ;  on  their  histories,  he  thinks, 
we  have  no  call  to  speculate.  But  he 
believes  that  the  God  who  made  every 
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one  of  them,  and  who  holds  them  all 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  has  seen  fit 
to  select  the  earth  as  the  scene  of  a 
drama  of  deeper  and  of  wider  import¬ 
ance  than  the  courses  of  all  the  suns  and 
all  the  systems  in  the  universe.  He 
believes  further  that  just  as  God  is 
omnipresent,  so  also,  in  dealing  with 
material  things,  He  can  and  He  does 
localize  Himself,  and  assume  an  abode 
in  space,  where  His  glory  is  specially 
manifested. 

And  now,  having  said  thus  much,  we 
shall  have  to  proceed,  in  what  will  no 
doubt  seem  a  somewhat  singular  way, 
with  a  description  given  by  General 
Gordon  of  the  physical  geography  of  a 
certain  part  of  Jerusalem  : 

“  The  eastern  and  more  sacred  of  the  two 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  is  built,  rises,”  he 
writes,  '*  to  an  average  height  throughout  its 
whole  range.  The  north  end  is,  however, 
marked  by  an  apex  of  uncovered  rock  —  a 
rocky  knoll  resembling  in  form  the  human 
skull;  and  from  this  ‘Skull  Hill’  the  crown 
or  ridge  of  this  eastern  hill  follows  a  line  which 
is  aslant  or  askew  to  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, 
until  it  reaches,  at  about  two  thirds  of  its  entire 
length,  another  bare  rock,  now  covered  by  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  The  place  of  crucifixion 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  Skull  Hill,  and  the 
great  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  to  have  been  this 
second  remarkable  rock  within  the  temple  en¬ 
closure.”  The  fountain  of  El  Kas  (or  the  Cup) 
is,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  not  far  distant,  and 
”  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Caliph 
who  erected  it  to  occupy  the  same  place  as 
the  Laver,  in  the  old  Temple  in  the  Haram, 
and  to  hold  about  the  same  quantity.  To  my 
mind,”  he  adds,  "  the  Rock  and  the  Cup  are 
the  only  true  remnants  of  the  old  Temple  in 
the  Haram."  He  observes  further,  that  "the 
whole  outline  of  this  sacred  eastern  hill,  lying 
opposite  the  Mount  of  Olives,  bears  a  rough 
and  large  resemblance  to  the  human  form  ; 
from  the  Skull  Hill  on  the  north-north- west, 
the  body  lies— as  did  that  of  the  victim— aslant 
or  askew  to  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice." 

This  last  sentence  is  peculiarly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  General  Gordon’s  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  will  serve  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  reader  into  that  world  of 
religious  thought  where  topographical 
notes  like  the  above  have  so  much  spir¬ 
itual  significance.  To  General  Gordon 
Jerusalem  is  a  place  so  sacred,  so 
marked  out  by  God  as  the  local  centre 
of  his  operations,  that  a  mystical  mean¬ 
ing  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  shape  of 
its  rocks  and  in  its  situation  ;  and  I 
find,  in  the  papers  before  me,  that  he 
proceeds  with  his  interpretation  thus. 


Not  only  does  he  see  in  the  sacred  hill 
the  image  of  the  human  form  laid  on 
the  altar  as  a  victim,  not  only  does  he 
so  see  in  it  a  hieroglyphic  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Church,  but  in  the  valley  of 
Tophet,  which  adjoins  this  hill,  and 
which  was  ”  the  pleasure  park  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  he  sees  ”  a  type  of  the  world, 
close  to  Gehenna,  the  Valley  of  Fire, 
leading  to  the  Abyss,  the  Dead  Sea.” 
’These  similitudes,  however,  though  they 
commend  themselves  to  his  own  mind, 
will  doubtless,  he  says,  to  most  people 
seem  merely  like  “  pretty  conceits 
and  the  solemn  importance  of  these 
minute  topographical  studies  rest,  for 
him,  mainly  on  far  more  indubitable 
grounds.  What  these  are  the  reader 
shall  now  see. 

'The  rocky  knoll  just  spoken  of, 
which  he  calls  the  ”  Skull  Hill,”  and 
which  in  the  papers  before  me  he  usually 
speaks  of  as  “  the  Rock,”  is  for  him  the 
historical  pivot  of  the  world.  It  is  so 
regarded,  he  says,  by  the  whole  body  of 
oriental  tradition  ;  and  he  believes  that 
this  tradition  embodies  a  substantial 
truth.  According  to  the  Arabs  the  Rock 
came  down  from  heaven,  the  whole  earth 
was  fashioned  out  of  its  multiplied  sub¬ 
stance,  on  it  God  made  Adam  out  of 
t;lay,  as  a  potter  makes  a  vessel,  and 
under  it  is  Adam’s  grave.  Many  more 
traditions  cluster  round  it ;  and  the 
actual  facts  underlying  them  General 
Gordon  conceives  to  be  as  follows. 
The  rock,  whose  summit  rises  on  the 
eastern  hill  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  first 
land  that  made  its  appearance,  when 
the  waters  which  originally  covered  the 
whole  earth  were  first  gathered  together 
into  seas  ;  and,  ”  I  have  a  strong  im¬ 
pression,”  he  adds,  “  that  it  had  a  his¬ 
tory  even  before  it  emerged,  and  that  it 
was  connected  with  Lucifer  or  Rblis, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  devil  after  the  fall.” 

This  last  remark  at  once  carries  our 
mind  back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things  ;  and  starting  with 
that  period  as  General  Gordon  conceives 
of  it,  we  will  follow  him  in  his  views  as 
to  the  course  of  events  thenceforward. 
The  earth  then,  in  its  prehistoric  and 
submerged  state,  is  conceived  of  by 
General  Gordon  as  a  ball  with  a  core  of 
fire  encased  in  a  vast  cocoon,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  a  hollow  globe  of  waters  ;  and 
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he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  devil  with 
his  hosts,  after  their  fall,  sought  these 
waters  as  a  place  of  exile,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  found  on  the  subaqueous 
Rock  the  capital  of  an  abiding  kingdom 
— an  attempt  indeed  in  which  he  so  far 
succeeded  that  the  whole  material  of 
the  earth  has  received  a  taint  from  his 
dominion,  and  our  Lord  describes  him 
as  “  the  prince  of  this  world.”  Thus, 

“  the  history  of  this  age,”  or  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  as  we  know  it, 

”  seems,”  he  says,  ”  to  be  an  invasion 
of  Satan’s  kingdom,  the  calling  up  of  a 
dead  world  out  of  the  grave  of  waters,” 
man  being  called  into  existence  to  re¬ 
place  Satan,  and  to  drive  him  from  the 
territory  that  had  been  usurp>ed  by  him. 

This,  however.  General  Gordon  re¬ 
gards  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
creation  once  begun,  its  process  becomes 
more  certain.  I  have  observed  that  he 
conceives  of  the  Deity  as  localizing  on 
occasion  His  infinite  power  and  pres¬ 
ence  ;  and  he  believes  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  His  dealings  with  the  earth,  as 
we  know  them,  “  God  shut  Himself  up 
with  His  hosts,  and  with  Satan  and  his 
hosts,  in  the  hollow  globe  of  waters,” 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  ;  and  that 
the  brightness  of  His  glory  hovered  there 
over  the  world  lying  far  under  Him. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  sudden  birth 
of  light.  The  whole  of  the  hollowed 
globe  or  cocoon  of  waters  had  been 
originally  in  darkness.  Now,  the  whole 
of  the  upper  half  became  illuminated, 
the  lower  half  being  left  in  darkness 
still.  The  account  shall  be  continued 
in  General  Gordon’s  own  words  : 

“God  then,"  he  says,  “divides  the  waters 
into  two  divisions,  one  set  of  waters  abcvt  that 
firmament,  the  other  set  of  waters  below  that 
firmament.  He  calls  the  firmament  Heaven. 
He  synagogues  the  set  of  waters  under  the 
firmament  into  one  place,  and  calls  them  seas. 
The  firmament,  or  heaven,  denotes  something 
beaten  out  like  a  thin  plate  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  firmament  or  heaven  is  the  paved 
work  of  a  sapphire,  the  body  of  heaven  in  its 
clearness,  on  which  rest  the  feet  of  God. 
Therefore  the  division  between  the  waters 
above,  and  the  waters  below  the  firmament,  is 
the  place  on  which  God’s  throne  now  rests. 
It  is  ab<n>e  the  waters  or  seas  of  the  earth,  it  is 
below  the  waters  that  are  above  the  throne  of 
God  (which  last,  he  says  in  another  place  are 
the  rainbow  about  the  throne,  mentioned  in 
Revelation),  and  hence  evidently  on  this 
beaten  surface  is  the  throne  of  God,  the  true 
ark  of  the  Covenant.  God,  when  He  made 


the  firmament  on  which  His  throne  rests,  did 
so  on  the  second  day.  On  the  third  day  He 
gathered  the  waters  (below  the  firmament) 
together  in  one  place,  and  called  them  seas  ; 
and  by  such  gathering  together  made  the  earth 
appear.’’ 

General  Gordon  then  goes  on  to  argue 
that  the  temple  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem 
having  been  a  shadow  of  God's  dwelling 
above  the  firmament,  it  follows  that 
"  the  shadow  temple  ”  will  be  directly 
under  the  true  temple  ;  and,  ”  that  the 
true  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  throne  of 
God,  would  be  above  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  of  the  shadow  temple,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Rock  ;  and  it  does  not  require 
much  strain  on  the  imagination  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  when  the  waters  below  were 
synagogued  together  into  seas,  which 
made  the  dry  land  appear,  that  the  first 
dry  land  was  the  Rock,  which  thus 
became  the  Navel  of  the  World.  This 
coincides  with  tradition  on  the  subject. 
God's  voice,”  he  continues,  ”  would 
first  fall  on  the  earth  on  the  Rock,  if  His 
throne  was  above  the  Rock  and  from 
the  Rock  the  water  would  retire  first, 
and  leave  it  bare.” 

Of  the  earth  then,  by  the  time  it  was 
ready  to  sustain  living  creatures  on  its 
surface,  we  have  the  following  figure. 
It  is  itself  a  hollow  globe  (filled  prob¬ 
ably,  as  we  shall  see,  with  fire  in  its 
interior),  inclosed  in  two  other  hollow 
globes,  the  first  the  firmament,  on  which 
rests  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  the  second 
the  concentric  sheet  of  the  waters  that 
are  above  the  firmament.  Now,  argues 
General  Gordon,  is  there  anything  in 
this  conception  that  conflicts  with  our 
knowledge  of  astronomy  ? 

“  As  for  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars, ’’  he 
writes,  “  they  could  be  seen  through  the  firma¬ 
ment  ;  as  it  is  shown  by  our  Lord’s  appear¬ 
ances  after  the  resurrection,  that  He  would 
vanish  from  sight :  or,  our  eyes  may  be  holdcn. 
So  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  far  as  our  eyes 
are  concerned,  the  firmament  does  not  exist, 
and  we  can  see  through  it.  But  that  does  not 
imply  that  it  does  not  exist,  even  in  a  tangible 
form.  We  are.  therefore,  shut  up  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  .  .  .  which  is  concentric  with  the  earth." 

We  are  now  almost  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  creation  of  man  ;  but  there  is, 
first,  one  other  point  to  be  noticed. 
Man,  as  has  been  said  already,  was 
created  by  God  to  replace  the  fallen 
angels,  and  more  especially  to  drive  the 
devil  from  his  'throne  in  this  planet. 
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Now  just,  says  General  Gordon,  as  men 
are  spirits,  and  yet  are  incarnated  in 
physical  bodies,  so  there  is  nothin^!;  irra¬ 
tional  in  the  supposition  that  the  devil 
has  been  imprisoned  by  God  in  a  physi¬ 
cal  body  likewise,  that  he  occupies  a 
position  in  space,  that  he  moves  from 
place  to  place,  is  capable  of  being  thrust 
down,  as  he  will  be  some  day,  a  prisoner 
in  the  abyss  of  fire.  Such  being  the 
case.  General  Gordon  believes  this  : 
that  when  the  voice  and  the  light  of  God 
first  fell  on  the  earth,  the  devil,  whose 
seat  was  at  that  time  the  Rock,  at  once 
fied  toward  the  hemisphere  of  darkness, 
and  betook  himself  to  that  point  within 
the  circle  of  the  firmament  which  is 
farthest  away  from  the  light  and  the 
throne  of  God. 

“We  must  conceive  therefore,’’  writes 
General  Gordon.  “  that  as  the  throne  of  light 
is  over  the  Rock,  the  devil’s  seat  would  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  over  lat.  31*47'  S., 
long.  144*  45’  W.,  close  to  Hass  Isle,  south  of 
Otaheite,  not  far  from  Pitcairn’s  Isle,  where 
the  mutineers  of  H.M.S.  Bounty  settled.  Now 
it  is  remarkable  that  if  a  line  be  passed  through 
Jerusalem  and  the  centre  of  the  globe,  this 
axis  would  present  the  northern  hemisphere  as 
nearly  all  land,  while  the  southern  hemisphere 
would  be  nearly  all  water,  V'ou  will  see  it  at 
once  on  a  globe.  In  Revelation  and  Daniel, 
the  beasts  (evil  powers)  came  out  of  the  sea. 
In  the  new  world  there  will  be  no  more  sea.” 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  God’s 
throne  dominates  the  lands  of  the  earth, 
the  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem  ;  the 
devil’s  throne  dominates  the  barren 
world  of  waters,  the  centre  of  which  is 
near  Bass  Isle  ;  and  until  the  creation 
of  man.  General  Gordon  seems  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  him  as  a  passive  and  sullen 
exile  in  his  own  proi)er  hemisphere. 

But  the  creation  of  man  opens  a  new 
chapter.  Man  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  fallen  angels,  and  to  glorify  God 
by  serving  Him  on  this  planet.  Our 
souls.  General  Gordon  thinks,  were 
already  existent,  known  of  God,  and 
loved  of  God,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  emanations  of  His  essence.  To 
make  them  men,  to  qualify  them  for 
their  required  service,  they  had  to  be 
incarnated  and  localized  here  ;  and  that 
was  accomplished  thus.  Close  to  the 
Rock,  lying  under  the  throne,  was  a  plot 
of  land  known  in  after  ages  as  the  Pot¬ 
ter’s  Field.  Of  the  clay  of  this  field 
God  took,  and  moulded  on  the  adjacent 


Rock  the  body  of  the  first  man,  Adam  ; 
and  then  breathed  into  him  one  of  these 
pre-existent  souls.  Having  made  him, 
God  placed  him  in  a  garden  eastward  of 
the  Rock — an  actual  place  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon  attempts  to  localize,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  stood  the  two  for¬ 
bidden  trees.  Now  man  was  a  compo¬ 
site  creature.  His  soul  was  divine,  but 
his  body  was  made  out  of  the  devil’s 
clay  ;  but  could  Adam  have  remained 
in  his  first  obedience.  General  Gordon 
seems  to  think  that  this  tainted  clay 
would  have  been  purified,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  devil  consummated.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  Adam  and  Eve 
appeared,  than  the  devil  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Emerging  from  his  own  hemi¬ 
sphere,  he  persuaded  them  in  opposition 
to  God,  and  in  alliance  with  himself,  to 
eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  in  a  kind  of 
diabolic  Eucharist ;  and  at  that 
moment,  according  to  General  Gordon, 
not  only  did  there  take  place  in  them  a 
moral  alienation  from  God,  but  a  phys¬ 
ical  taint,  till  then  dormant,  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  their  material  bodies.*  The 
devil  thus  regained  for  himself  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  his  lost  dominion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  whenever  a  man  was  born,  that 
man’s  body  would  have  his  maik  and 
taint  in  it.  The  devil’s  scheme  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  completely  that  in  course  of 
time  man’s  wickedness  made  the  flood  a 
necessity  ;  the  earth  became  once  more 
a  world  of  the  devil’s  waters,  and  the 
devil’s  seat  was  once  more  on  the  again 
submerged  Rock.  But  by  and  by,  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  noticed  presently, 
these  waters  subsided ;  the  devil’s 
special  kingdom  was  reduced  to  its 


*  I  had  gathered  that  such  was  General 
Gordon’s  opinion  from  various  hints  scattered 
through  his  manuscripts  ;  but  on  re-perusing 
these  I  came  on  the  following  explicit  state¬ 
ment,  to  the  same  effect :  ”  I  conclude  that 
man’s  flesh,  taken  from  the  ground,  has  in  it  a 
spiritual  Satanic  influence  or  spirit  which  it 
derived  from  the  fall.  It  is  not  in  subjection 
now,  but  it  will  be  brought  into  subjection, 
and  I  consider  that  the  type  of  this  is  the 
hippopotamus  or  elephant,  which  came  from 
the  ground,  and  lives  in  the  river.  There  is 
an  old  tradition  that  man  was  formed  of  the 
elementary  parts  of  all  animals,  and  thence  the 
carnal  man  has  the  tendencies  of  all  animals, 
which  sprang  into  activity  at  the  fall.  Man 
when  first  made  had  the  spirit  of  the  animals  ; 
but  not  till  the  fall  did  the  spirit  of  the  flesh 
enter  into  man,  by  the  eating  of  the  fruit.” 
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former  dimensions  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ark  emerged  to  people  the  earth 
afresh  ;  from  that  time  to  this,  under 
the  old  and  under  the  new  dispensation, 
there  has  been  a  constant  battle  between 
man  and  the  devil ;  and  this  battle  will 
end  with  the  devil  being  routed,  and 
imprisoned  ignominiously  in  the  hollow 
centre  of  the  globe  whose  surface  he 
sought  to  rule.  At  the  same  time  the 
sea,  his  peculiar  dominion,  will  disap¬ 
pear  into  the  ground  also.  In  its  place,, 
the  earth  will  be  encircled  with  the 
River  of  Life,  and  anew  Jerusalem,  built 
by  celestial  hands,  will  descend  from 
above  the  firmament,  and  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old — a  home  for  the  Church, 
where  it  will  dwell  in  the  vision  of  God. 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  a  few  of  the 
incidents  which  General  Gordon  thinks 
most  striking  in  the  history  of  man.  . 

After  the  fall,*  General  Gordon 
believes  that  Adam  and  Eve  found  their 
way,  as  tradition  says  they  did,  back  to 
that  very  spot  of  ground  out  of  whose 
clay  Adam  was  made  ;  that  Adam  thus 
literally  fulfilled  the  command  to  till  the 
earth  out  of  which  he  was  taken  ;  and 
that,  on  his  death,  he  was  buried  under 
the  Rock.  The  waters  of  the  fiood, 
General  Gordon  thinks  is  probable,  sub¬ 
sided  into  the  earth,  by  way  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  “  My  idea,’’  he  writes,  “  is  that 
the  Dead  Sea  was  originally  a  bed  of 
rock-salt  and  gypsum,  and  that  when 
the  fiood  came,  the  extra  weight  broke 
through  the  crust,  and  the  superfiuous 
waters  made  their  way  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.”  Meanwhile  the  ark  (as 
would  be  not  improbable,  were  a  current 
so  formed)  was  fiuating  toward  the 
same  locality ;  the  branch  the  dove 
picked  was  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  ; 
and  when  the  ark  rested  on  solid  ground 
it  rested  not  on  Mount  Ararat  in 
Armenia  (for  the  meaning  of  Ararat  is 
holy  land),  but  on  one  of  the  sacred 
eminences  close  to  the  all-sacred  Rock  ; 

*  General  Gordon  conceives  that  everything 
in  the  Garden  of  Ekien  that  was  exceptional  in 
beauty,  and  that  distinguished  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  was  raised  up  bodily  after  the 
fall,  and  still  exists  near  the  throne  of  God, 
above  the  firmament,  ready  to  descend  again 
at  the  coming  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Among 
the  things  thus  lifted  up  was  the  river  which 
originally  fed  the  four  streams  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Genesis. 


and  it  was  on  this  Rock,  under  which 
the  first  man  lay  buried,  that  Noah  sac¬ 
rificed  to  God,  when  he  first  emerged 
from  the  ark.  It  was  on  this  rock  that 
Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  Isaac  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  rock  that  the  Son  of 
God,  the  new  Adam,  was  crucified, 
when  the  sacred  blood  falling  on  the 
ground  literally  touched  the  skull  of 
the  old  Adam,  buried  below.  Further, 
as  we  have  already  seen  General  Gordon 
observing,  the  Rock  and  the  fountain 
of  El  Kas,  the  altar,  and  the  laver,  re¬ 
main  as  the  only  relics  of  the  old  temple 
in  the  Haram,  and  are  thus  abiding 
types  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  the 
two  principal  rites  of  that  Christian 
Church  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
Jewish. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  accustomed  to  General  Gordon’s 
mode  of  thought  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  views  he  takes  on  matters  that  come 
nearer  to  the  lives  of  contemporary 
Christians.  The  main  idea  that,  with 
him,  underlies  all  such  speculation,  is 
the  oneness  of  each  of  us,  so  far  as  our 
body  is  concerned,  with  our  natural 
father,  Adam,  with  the  man  who  was 
literally  the  common  ancestor  of  us  all, 
and  whose  bones,  if  we  dug  for  them,  we 
should  find  under  the  Rock  near  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  and  in  this  view  he  claims  to  be  at 
one  with  the  more  advanced  men  of 
science.  "  Physiologists  state,”  he  says, 
“  that  actual  life  from  father  to  children 
is  a  connected  current,  with  no  gap. 
They  consider  that  the  ancestry  of  every 
corpuscle  of  the  body  is  one  unbroken 
chain  from  parents  to  children.”  He 
in  fact  regards  our  bodies  as  being  as 
much  like  Adam’s  body,  as  each  Enfield 
rifle  is  like  its  original  pattern  ;  and 
having  as  truly  Adam’s  fault  in  it,  as 
each  Enfield  rifle,  were  the  original 
pattern  faulty,  would  have  in  it  the 
fault  of  that  pattern.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  in  the  case  of  our  bodies 
and  Adam’s,  there  is  a  greater  com¬ 
munity  of  substance  than  there  is  in  the 
case  of  rifles  made  out  of  the  same 
metal.  Thus,  “  we,”  writes  General 
Gordon,  ”  the  population  of  the  existing 
world,  are,  in  reality,  Adam  ;  and  Adam 
lives  now,  though  split  up  into  fragments, 
in  individuals.’  ’  In  Adam  we  all  die  ; 
that  is  to  say,  our  souls  shut  up  in  their 
tainted  bodies,  become  infected  naturally 
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with  that  body's  taint ;  are  naturally 
forever  alienated  from  God,  and 
become  the  property  of  the  devil  in 
whose  dust  they  are  incarnated.  Such 
is  the  result  of  the  fall.  That  result  is 
obviated  by  the  death  and  passion  of 
Christ ;  and  these  obviate  it  in  this  way. 
“  God  the  Son,”  writes  General  Gor¬ 
don,  ”  took  flesh,  but  not  in  the  same 
way  as  mankind  took  flesh.  He  was 
conceived  immaculately  ;  and  the  body 
which  He  had  prepared  for  Him  immac¬ 
ulately,  He  offered  for  the  sin  of  Adam  ; 
which,  as  a  mother,  was  the  sins  of  the 
world  ;  for  from  that  sin  of  Adam’s,  all 
sins  flowed  or  were  begotten.”  Now 
the  human  body  became  tainted  through 
the  physical  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit.  This  fruit  was,  without  meta¬ 
phor,  poison.  The  antidote  to  that 
poison  is  a  second  eating  ;  and  what  is 
eaten  in  this  case  is  the  immaculate 
body  of  Christ,  crucified  and  rearisen — 
a  body  which  at  this  very  moment  is  ex¬ 
isting  above  the  firmament.  It  is  a  body 
like  ours  in  all  respects  except  the  devil’s 
taint  ;  and  we  by  feeding  on  it,  undo 
little  by  little  the  effects  of  Adam’s 
eating. 

“The  great  question,”  writes  General  Gor¬ 
don,  “  that  has  torn  Christendom  is  how  the 
bread  is  His  body,  and  how  the  wine  is  His 
blood.” 

The  following  singular  reflections 
contain  his  own  attempt  to  answer  it :  . 

“The  Lord  said  that  the  manna  was  typical 
of  Himself,  who  was  the  true  bread  from  heav¬ 
en.  The  Jews  evidently  understood  His  words 
that  His  body  was  the  true  bread.  They  say, 
‘  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  and 
blood  to  eat  ?’  Now  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
doubted  that  the  manna  was  in  heaven  [r.r. 
above  the  firmament].  Manna— what  is  this  ? 
was  the  name  given  [to  it]  ;  the  bread  of  heav¬ 
en.  .  .  .  Bread  from  heaven,  angels’  food, 
spiritual  meat,  it  was  white  like  coriander 
seed,  like  hoar  frost,  it  appeared  when  the  dew 
had  gone  up.  Color  of  bdellium  it  fell  after 
the  dew.  None  fell  on  the  Sabbath.  It  ceas¬ 
ed  when  Israel  entered  Canaan.  .  .  .  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  a  fanciful  idea  that  in  that 
bread  and  wine  there  is  an  actual  particle  of 
that  body  and  that  blood  placed  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  by  the  same  power  that  rained  the 
manna.  ...  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that 
the  blood  of  our  Lord  God,  which  He  shed  for 
us,  and  which  is  so  much  spoken  of,  can  have 
been,  so  to  say,  lost  or  have  disappeared.  .  .  . 
To  me.  the  blood  must  be  in  heaven,  for  it  is 
still  His.  .  .  .  A  miracle  then  having  to  be 
performed,  and  it  not  being  in  our  power  to 
see  how  it  is  performed,  it  is  open  to  us  in 


some  degree  to  consider  what  miracle  is  per¬ 
formed — whether  the  bringing  down  of  the 
actual  blood  into  the  bread  of  the  angels,  or 
a  transubetantiaiion  of  the  bread  into  His  body 
by  an  act  of  omnipotence,” 

It  is  to  the  former  alternative  that 
General  Gordon  inclines  ;  and  to  re¬ 
move  a  speculative  difficulty  that  might 
be  raised  against  it,  he  observes  that 
”  blood  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  million  corpuscles  in  a 
cubic  inch,  and  one  corpuscle  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  a  communion  of 
blood  and  body.”  Thus  the  blood  of 
the  Lord’s  human  body  is  more  than 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  divine 
nutriment  of  all  those  who  are  to  be  saved 
and  joined  together  as  members  of  the 
Church,  His  bride — more  than  sufficient 
to  make  each  one  of  those  members 
united  to  Him,  and  identified  with  Him 
in  the  divine  marriage. 

And  how  does  General  Gordon  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  Church  ?  I  am  unable  to 
discover  in  his  papers  any  mention  of 
any  test  of  membership  other  than 
baptism,  and  the  habitual  partaking, 
with  faith  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  nor  is 
it  clearly  stated  how  far  a  right  faith  as 
to  the  last  is  necessary.  Speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  general  way,  the  Church  con¬ 
sists  of  those  baptized  persons  who,  by 
the  act  of  feeding  on  the  body  of  Christ 
establish  an  identity  between  their  flesh 
and  His.  This  identity,  however,  is 
not  perfect  here.  It  will  not  be  perfect 
till  after  the  resurrection,  when  the 
bodies  of  the  saved  will  be  in  all  points 
like  the  body  of  Christ.  They  will  be 
iifimaculate,  as  His  body  was  from  the 
beginning.  They  will  be  purged  of  the 
taint  which  was  originally  inherent  in 
them,  through  their  being  fabricated  out 
of  the  devil’s  clay.  Meanwhile  the  souls 
of  the  saved  are  being  congregated  in 
Paradise,  which  is  atwve  the  firmament, 
around  the  throne  of  God.  There  they 
are  being  marshalled  in  their  proper 
places,  so  as  to  build  up  the  Church 
triumphant ;  and  when  their  number  is 
made  perfect,  their  souls  will  be  clothed 
again  with  their  bodies  purified.  Then 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  will  be  com¬ 
pleted.  She  will  show  herself  visibly  as 
the  Bride  ;  she  will  be  married  to  the 
Lamb.  "  The  Church,”  writes  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon,  “  must  be  a  spiritual  body 
— a  spiritual  body  in  an  earthly  body 
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raised  from  the  Rrave.  She  is  being 
built  up  in  heaven.  ” 

General  Gordon  adds,  "  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  my  belief  further  that  she  is  a 
rib  from  the  side  of  our  Lord,  built 
up  into  the  Bride  or  Church  and 
this  leads  me  to  speak,  in  a  parenthesis, 
of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism. 
I  say,  in  a  parenthesis,  because  they 
seem  to  me  to  form  a  parenthesis,  as  it 
were,  in  his  own  scheme  of  theology.* 
He  has  been  unable  to  ht  them  in  and 
make  them  quite  coincide  with  his  other 
views.  In  his  belief  as  to  the  Eucharist 
he  is  literal  to  the  last  degree.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  baptism  he  cannot  avoid  letting 
his  meaning  grow  metaphorical.  What 
he  endeavors  to  do  is  to  connect  bap¬ 
tism,  or  birth  with  the  Church  the  Bride, 
with  the  birth  of  Eve  the  bride,  out  of 
the  side  of  Adam,  in  a  manner  as  abso¬ 
lutely  literal  as  that  in  which  he  con¬ 
nects  the  two  eatings.  To  do  this,  he 
attempts  an  identification  of  birth  with 
marriage,  and  speaks  of  the  Church  as 
though  it  were  twice  married  to  Christ, 
'and  by  two  processes.  How  he  vacil¬ 
lates  here  between  a  literal  and  meta¬ 
phorical  meaning  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  passage,  which  is  worth  quot¬ 
ing  for  the  sake  of  the  concluding 
image,  which,  if  taken  as  an  image,  is 
of  great  beauty  : 

“  Marriage  unites  /w  in  Jlesh  ;  bone  of 
each  other’s  bone,  flesh  of  each  other’s  flesh. 
Woman  was  man's  bride,  and  taken  from  his 
tide— was  bone  of  his  bone.  Her  children  are 
bone  of  man's  bone,  because  of  their  being 
ktr  members. 

‘‘  Two  may  be  made  one  flesh  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  ways  :  (i)  by  marriage  ;  (3)  by  being  taken 
from  the  side  ;  (3I  by  being  born  of  that  which 
is  taken  from  the  side  ;  (4)  by  the  communicat¬ 
ing  of  the  body  of  the  one  to  the  body  of  the 
other,  which  may  be  said  to  be  done  by  mar¬ 
riage.  The  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman 
implies  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  every  child 
in  her ;  for  he  becomes  one  flesh  with  her,  bone 
of  bone.  God  or  Christ  is  married  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Church  (ist)  by  baptism  (=  birth) ; 
(3d)  by  communication  of  His  flesh  in  the  Eu¬ 
charist  (c=  marriage). 

“  The  Church  is  the  Lamb's  bride,  the  moth¬ 
er  of  us  all  ;  and  she  came  from  the  Lord’s 
side  as  He  slept.” 

To  quit,  however,  this  subject,  and  to 


*  General  Gordon,  I  am  told,  attaches  the 
highest  importance  to  baptism.  In  what  is 
said  in  the  text,  I  mean  only  that  he  fails  to  fit 
his  baptismal  theories  into  his  scheme  of  liter- 
al  and  material  interpretation. 


return  to  the  Church,  when  the  number 
of  the  elect  is  made  perfect,  General 
Gordon  believes  that  a  spiritual  city — 
that  is,  a  city  which  is  material,  but 
whose  material  substance  is  purified — 
will  descend  to  earth,  from  its  present 
position  above  the  himament,  and 
occupy  the  spot  on  which  Jerusalem 
now  stands  ;  that  the  sea  will  disappear 
into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  with 
the  sea  the  devil,  incarnate  in  a  material 
form.  Meanwhile  the  river  which  once 
flowed  in  Eden,  but  which  is  now  above 
the  firmament,  will  rain  its  waters  down¬ 
ward  to  the  earth  perennially,  and  that 
from  it  will  flow  a  terrestrial  stream, 
which  will  encircle  the  earth  with  a 
girdle  of  living  waters. 

Such,  in  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar,  is 
General  Gordon’s  theologic  system  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  use  language  too 
strong  in  describing  the  intensity  with 
which  he  believes  it  true,  and  the  vivid¬ 
ness  with  which  he  pictures  to  himself 
each  conception  contained  in  it.  With 
regard  to  it  as  a  theologic  system,  I 
have  only  two  remarks  to  make. 

One  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Incredible 
as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem,  these  views 
we  have  been  just  glancing  at  actually 
constitute  the  creed  of  a  man  who  is  at 
this  moment  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  living,  and  on  whose  life  have  hung, 
and  perhaps  may  still  be  hanging,  the 
future  of  nations,  and  certainly  that  of 
political  parties  in  England. 

My  other  remark  relates  to  a  subject 
which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  the  like¬ 
ness  and  the  unlikeness  of  General  Gor¬ 
don’s  beliefs  to  those  fostered  or  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Some 
years  ago  an  eminent  anti-Catholic 
writer  lit  on  a  passage  in  the  writings  of 
Bellarmin,  in  which  the  reality  of  hell 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  certain 
travellers,  who  alleged  that  the  souls  in 
torment  might  be  sometimes  seen  on 
Mount  Hecla,  crying  among  the  flames 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  catch  a  passing  breath  of 
air.  The  eminent  writer  in  question 
conceived  that  in  this  passage  he  had  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church  toward  such  questions 
as  that  of  the  soul  and  the  future  state, 
and  presumably  toward  all  other  ques¬ 
tions  associated  with  faith  or  with  re¬ 
ligion.  But  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
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time  in  many  quarters  that  such  views 
as  those  implied  in  the  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  not  the  views  of  the  Catholic 
Church  itself,  but  the  views  of  the  age 
in  which  that  passage  was  written. 
They  represented  nothing  that  was  of 
faith  ;  they  represented  simply  the  way 
in  which,  owing  to  their  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  men  naturally  expressed  certain 
things  that  were  of  faith  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  most  singular  things  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not 
the  doctrines  she  has  formulated,  but 
the  doctrines  she  has  forborne  from 
formulating.  So  far  is  she  from  placing 
hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  that  it  is 
not  of  faith  that  there  is  even  any  fire  in 
hell ;  still  less  is  it  of  faith  that  hell  is 
in  any  special  locality  ;  and  of  any 
views  as  to  these  matters  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  former  ages,  no  matter  bow 
wide  their  prevalence,  of  such  views 
and  of  numberless  others,  a  modern 
Catholic  addressing  the  Church  might 
say  with  literal  truth,  “  They  shall  per¬ 
ish,  but  tliou  remainest ;  and  they  all 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed  :  but  thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail." 

When  I  say,  then,  that  General  Gor¬ 
don's  beliefs  resemble  in  some  way  those 
of  the  Catholic  Church,!  am  not  referring 
to  any  resemblance  they  may  bear  to  the 
various  mediaevalisms  with  regard  to  the 
physical  universe  whfch  naturally  existed 
in  the  minds  of  mediaeval  Catholics. 
I  am  referring  to  the  general  resolution 
he  exhibits  (and  of  which,  in  his  case, 
the  outcome  is  so  singular)  to  connect 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  in  man’s 
spiritual  history  by  a  normal  and  con¬ 
stant  link  ;  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  if 
there  be  a  Church  at  all,  it  must  have 
left  traces  of  its  passage  through  the 
centuries  in  definite  outward  events — 
events  which  are  not  mere  myths  or 
symbols,  but  the  counterparts  or  obverse 
sides  of  definite  inward  events,  just  as 
some  movement  in  the  brain  is  the 
obverse  side  of  a  thought.  It  is  the 
recognitions  and  the  instance  on  this 
fact  that  specially  distinguish  Catholi¬ 
cism,  not  only  from  modern  rationaliz¬ 
ing  Protestantism,  but  from  Protestant¬ 
ism  even  in  its  older  forms.  One  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  is  the  different  views 
taken  by  the  two  of  the  relation  of  the 


soul  to  the  body.  The  traditional  Protes¬ 
tant  conception  is,  that  the  soul  is  in  the 
body  as  a  sailor  is  in  a  boat.  Catholic 
theology,  on  the  other  hand,  defines  the 
soul  as  "forma  corporis."  An  illus¬ 
tration  still  more  striking  is  the  Catholic 
doctrine  as  to  the  Eucharist. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  points  in  which 
General  Gordon  approaches  Catholi¬ 
cism.  The  way  in  which  he  differs  from 
it  is  far  more  instructive  ;  and  the  extent 
of  this  difference  becomes  most  apparent 
in  the  very  point  where  is  most  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance.  I  refer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  been  just  alluded  to— the 
nature  ot  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 
General  Gordon  thinks  that  the  Lord’s 
body  may  be  present  in  the  consecrated 
elements,  either  by  transubstantiation, 
or  through  a  particle  of  the  blessed 
blood  being  introduced  into  them  by  an 
angel  ;  and  though  he  inclines  to  think 
the  latter  explanation  the  true  one,  he 
regards  both  as  explanations  that  belong 
to  the  same  region  of  thought.  He  ut¬ 
terly  fails  to  see  that  in  the  view  to  which 
he  inclines  there  is  no  philosophy  at  all 
— nothing  but  a  naive  fancy  ;  whereas 
in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstan¬ 
tiation  there  is  embodied  a  philosophy 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  has  been 
elaborately  thought  out,  and  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  wihole  domain  of  knowledge. 
The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
puts  the  Catholic  doctrine  thus  : 

“However  remote  from  and  alien  to  the 
reason  it  may  seem,  no  substance  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  bread  and  wine  after  the  consecration 
remains  in  them  ;  but  the  accidents,  which  are 
beheld  by  the  eyes  or  perceived  by  the  other 
senses,  exist  in  a  wonderful  and  ineffable  man¬ 
ner  without  a  subject.  All  the  accidents  of 
bread  and  wine  we  indeed  may  see  :  they  have, 
however,  no  substance  in  which  to  inhere,  but 
exist  by  themselves  ;  whereas  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  so  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  that  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  altogether  ceases  to  exist.” 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  philo¬ 
sophical  or  theological  argument.  I 
merely  note  the  above  contrast  between 
the  mind  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  mind  of  one  who,  though  coming 
curiously  near  her,  has  got  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  her  philosophical  standpoint, 
because  I  think  it  will  be  striking  and 
suggestive  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
such  questions,  and  because  the  view  of 
the  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to  the 
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Eucharistic  sacrifice  seems  to  me  to  ex* 
press  her  typical  and  unique  attitude 
with  regard  to  all  questions  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  material  facts  to  spiritual. 
To  return,  however,  to  General  Gordon. 
I  have  now  explained,  as  fully  as  my 
materials  enable  me,  his  system  of  the* 
ology — his  theory  of  religion.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  see  how  his  theology  is  applied 
by  him  to  moral  conduct — how  his 
theory  bears  upon  practice.  We  have 
seen  that  in  that  theory,  sin  is  the  result, 
not  of  any  taint  in  the  soul,  but  simply 
of  a  taint  in  the  body  ;  and  that  the 
grand  means  by  which  the  body  is  to  be 
purified  is  the  receiving  into  that  body 
the  untainted  body  of  our  Lord.  We 
might  naturally  anticipate,  therefore, 
that  in  General  Gordon’s  estimation 
works  done  in  the  flesh  could  profit 
little  ;  and  that,  the  act  of  communion 
excepted,  salvation  is  to  be  sought  solely 
by  faith.  And  he  does,  indeed,  use 
arguments  to  precisely  this  purport.  In 
one  place,  for  instance,  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows  : 

“  Our  Lord  stated  that  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing.  The  works  cf  this  flesh  consist  in  adul* 
tery,  fornication,  wrath,  strifes,  envyings, 
seditions,  lasciviousness,  drunkenness,  etc., 
etc.  Every  one  of  these  emanates  from  the 
unredeemed  flesh,  which  must  die  and  be 
sown  before  it  can  be  quickened.  Now  if  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing,  the  works  of  the  flesh 
pro6t  nothing  ;  and  to  profit  nothing  signifies 
to  make  no  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
Therefore,  whether  a  man  is  guilty  of  the 
above  works  or  not  is  immaterial  to  his  ulti¬ 
mate  welfare  or  salvation.  And  now  we  see  the 
breadth  of  God’s  law  ;  for  there  is  not  a  being 
in  the  earth  who  is  not  guilty  of  every  one  of  these 
works  ;  for  with  GoJ  the  thought  is  the  deed. 
Men  are  seen  in  the  world  guilty  of  some  of 
these  works  which  militate  against  the  com¬ 
fort  of  society,  and  they  are  therefore  outcasts 
from  that  society,  which  seeks  to  make  the 
world  a  better  home,  and  which  therefore  is 
against  those  works  which  would  incommode 
it.  And  society  takes  little  heed  of  those 
works  which  do  not  interfere  with  its  comfort 
so  materially.  We  are  all  lepers.  Some  have 
their  leprosy  covered  with  silk,  some  with  tat¬ 
tered  rags.  Take  off  the  silk  and  take  off  the 
rags.  There  are  the  lepers.  Cover  the  face 
and  say.  Unclean,  unclean,  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  Daniel,  John  Baptist,  Peter  and 
Paul,  Herod,  Ahab,  eminent  divines,  bishops, 
kings,  all  are  lepers  in  tbe  flesh.  Aftey  the 
flesh  you  will  not  inherit.” 

Here  is  another  passage  to  the  same 
effect : 

“What  dost  thou  here,  Elijah?  Why  art 
thou  away  from  me  battlefield  before  the  bat¬ 


tle  is  over  ?  Thou  has  expected  a  change  in 
what  is  unchangeable,  a  clean  thing  from  an 
unclean — a  lasting  effect  to  be  produced  on 
the  flesh  by  witnessing  a  supernatural  event. 
The  flesh  is  bad  and  corrupt,  and  nothing  that 
can  be  shown  it  will  change  it  into  goodness  or 
incorruption.  The  flesh  hates  and  fears  super¬ 
natural  sights.  Adam  and  Eve  hid  away  from 
God ;  the  time  when  Jacob  saw  God  was 
dreadful  to  him  ;  Israel  heard  His  voice  and 
desired  to  hear  it  no  more.  The  mighty 
of  the  earth  only  for  a  moment  are  silenced  by 
the  most  stupendous  sights.  The  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God  on  Siani  was  followed  by  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  golden  calf.  If  a  man  rose  from  the 
dead  it  would  produce  only  a  momentary 
silence,  not  any  change  in  the  flesh.” 

The  tendency  of  these  views  is  familiar 
and  plain  enough.  If,  however,  we 
follow  General  Gordon  further  we  shall 
find  that  his  reasoning,  whether  strictly 
logical  or  no,  brings  him  to  a  set  of 
moral  rules  and  conclusions,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  the  above  passages  would 
suggest. 

”  A  query,”  he  says,  “  arises  if  these  works 
[of  the  flesh]  are  immaterial  so  far  as  salva¬ 
tion  is  concerned  ;  and  whether,  being  guilty 
of  them  in  thought,  I  am  no  more  guilty  of 
them  if  I  put  them  into  action.  True  !  And 
this  would  be  the  result  of  these  truths  if  we 
followed  human  reasoning.  But  here  we  have 
to  deal  with  One  who  is  all-powerful  and  all- 
loving,  and  who  works  in  us  to  hate  the  gar- 
ment  spotted  with  the  flesh,  and  in  our  souls 
to  hate  these  sins  or  works.  Quickened  by 
union  with  Him,  the  flesh,  and  consequently 
its  works,  have  to  contend  with  an  almighty 
foe.  It  must  little  by  little  decrease  in 
strength,  as  Christ  in  it  waxes  older  and  older. 
The  victory  is  assured  to  th»  soul.  Flesh  is 
mortal,  it  has  its  term,  its  severity  fears  rule 
of  tyranny  and  sorrow.” 

The  actual  logic  of  this  is  perhaps  not 
very  easy  to  follow.  The  conclusion, 
reached,  however,  plainly  is,  that  “  so 
far  as  salvation  is  concerned  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  but  immaterial  and 
that  everything,  or  neatly  everything, 
depends,  somehow,  on  whether  they 
are  abstained  from  or  committed,  or 
whether,  if  committed,  they  are  repented 
of.  That  such  is  for  General  Gordon 
himself  the  practical  outcome  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  his  life,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  exceptional 
austerity,  is  in  itself  enough  to  testify  ; 
but  it  is  naturally  not  any  place  to  en¬ 
large  on  that  evidence  here.  The 
MSS.,  however,  before  me  supply  evi¬ 
dence  in  themselves,  which  show  thfc 
extreme  and  constant  importance  which 
he  attaches  to  conduct  or  to  works  ;  the 
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intensity  with  which  he  feels  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  act  holily  as  well  as  to  believe 
truly.  They  show  also  that  in  spite  of 
the  curious  materialism  in  which  his  the- 
ologic  beliefs  clothe  themselves,  his 
sense  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God, 
His  presence  throughout  the  universe, 
and  in  the  soul  of  each  one  of  us,  as 
well  as  on  the  throne  resting  on  the 
Armament,  is  as  vivid  as  could  be  the 
faith  of  those  who  would  be  most  scan¬ 
dalized  at  the  idea  of  connecting  God 
with  a  locality,  and  regarding  His 
throne  as  nearer  to  one  spot  than  an¬ 
other.  “God,”  says  General  Gordon, 
“  is  a  spirit ;  and  though  sometimes  He 
dwells  in  thick  darkness,  yet  darkness 
and  light  to  Him  are  both  alike." 
Many  more  ejaculations  of  a  similar 
kind  might  be  quoted  ;  they  are  of  con¬ 
stant  occurrence  in  the  mss.  before  me. 
But  I  think  I  shall  be  better  discharging 
the  task  committed  to  me  if,  instead  of 
quoting  isolated  sentences,  or  summing 
up  my  own  impression,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  realize  for  himself  the  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual  temper  of  the  soldier-theologian 
from  the  following  passages  out  of  his 
own  prayers  and  reflections. 

Here,  then,  is  an  expression  of  his 
practical  view  of  the  duty  of  right  con¬ 
duct  in  the  flesh. 

*'  Increase  of  light  is  clear  perception  of 
imperfeclion.  That  is  why  those  who  are 
given  light  care  not  for  things  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  prize.  It  is  not  merit  on  their  part.  When 
we  reach  this  Apocalypse  (I  am  quoting  now), 

*  we  sit  in  the  heavens  above,  and  see  the 
events  of  earth  originating  in  events  from 
heaven.  We  look  down  through  rolling  mists, 
while  seals  are  broken,  trumpets  sounding. 
We  sit  by  the  throne  of  God  and  hear  voices 
proceeding  thence,  the  voices  of  spirits,  the  hal¬ 
lelujahs  sounding  through  the  heritage.’  .  .  . 
We  now  realize  that  the  great  battle  of  light 
and  darkness,  life  and  death,  is  being  fought 
out  for  us  on  earth,  the  Lamb  on  one  side,  the 
Great  Dragon  on  the  other.  How  differently 
does  one  look  on  the  Bradlaugh  matter,  if  we 
sit  in  these  courts  !  Haw  important  is  each 
little  event !  Each  is  part  of  one  great  scheme, 
now  approaching  its  development.  If  we 
would  aid  in  this  mighty  battle-field,  then  the 
first  object  is  to  m  iiitain  our  fortresses  intact, 
our  bodies,  ourselves.” 

The  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  be¬ 
comes  more  unequivdcal  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  following  peniten¬ 
tial  prayer. 

“I,”  General  Gordon  writes,  “like  this 
sort  of  prayer.  ‘  Thou  hast  moulded  me  out 


of  dust,  every  fibre  ;  therefore  thou  knowest 
every  fibre.  Thou  gavest  me  thy  own  life. 
Thou  didst  mould  me  in  thine  exact  image  and 
likeness  (for  none  but  thou  couldst  make  me) 
by  thyself.  Thou  gavest  me  free-will  to  be 
altogether  like  thyself. 

”  I  have  abased  and  defiled  thy  sacred 
image.  Though  I  was  thy  chief  work,  yet  so 
low  have  I  debased  thy  image,  that  all  creat¬ 
ures  turn  with  horror  from  me,  and  I  am  a 
horror  to  myself.  Though  I  had  thy  life  in 
me.  though  by  thy  life  I  exist,  though  thou 
couldst  have  made  myriads  with  no  trouble, 
yet  thou  didst  so  love  me  that  thou  earnest  in 
my  form,  and  did  so  suffer  every  conceivable 
injury  that  I  could  commit  against  thee.  Yet 
I  hindered  thee  by  every  possible  cruelty  and 
contempt. 

”  Thou  didst  set  thy  face  as  a  flint,  and  bore 
the  imputation  and  the  punishment  of  every  sin 
I  ever  committed — sins  which,  even  in  my  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  I  abhor  and  hate.  Thou  wast 
so  pure  as  to  cause  angels  to  veil  their  faces 
before  thee.  Yet  thou  bore  the  guilt  as  entirely 
thine — as  if  thou  hadst  done  those  sins. 

*•  Surely  now  thou  hast  routed  thine  ene¬ 
mies,  thou  will  not  permit  them  to  trample  and 
scoff  at  thee.  Remember  thy  sufferings,  for 
they  were  beyond  conception.  Arc  those  suf¬ 
ferings  to  go  for  naught,  as  they  do,  if  thou 
permit  these  unconquered  enemies  to  prevail 
against  me,  thy  own  flesh  and  bone,  thy  mem¬ 
ber  ?” 

Here,  again,  is  a  reflection  upon 
moral  conduct : 

•‘Jesus  wept ;  Jesus  felt  compassion  on  this 
eartn.  He  is  still  man  with  man’s|sympathies. 
He  sits  in  heaven  with  flaming  myriads  around 
Him,  ru'ing  the  universe.  Some  atrocious  act 
of  injustice  is  done.  Those  ministering  spirits 
the  angels  are  moved  with  passions  (for  they 
rejoice  over  the  repentant).  They  see  the  in¬ 
justice  and  long  to  right  it.  .  .  .  They  are 
ready  to  fly.  But  thoilgh  moved  as  man.  He 
raises  His  hand — that  hand  scarred  in  the  house 
of  His  friends,  and  delays  them.  .  .  .  How 
blessed  must  it  be  for  Him  if,  when  this  injus¬ 
tice  takes  place,  some  poor  sufferer  in  this  trial 
sends  up,  as  a  cloud  of  incense,  *  Forgive 
them.  Lord;  they  know  not  what  they  do.’ 
For  that  would  be  His  mind.”* 

I  will  make  one  more  quotation,  which 
for  many  reasons  will  form  a  fit  con¬ 
clusion  to  these  notes.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  few  who  in  reading  it  will  not  find 
their  thoughts  wandering  to  the  present 
situation  of  the  writer,  though  the  pas¬ 
sage  itself  was  written  years  ago. 

••  The  world  is  a  vast  prison-house  under 
hard  keepers.  We  are  in  cells,  solitary  and 
lonely,  looking  for  a  release.  By  the  waters 
of  earthly  joy  and  plenty  to  this  world’s  in¬ 
habitants,  to  our  flesh,  but  by  the  waters  of 

*  General  Gordon  here  exclaims  to  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  *•  I  do  like  writing  these  things, 
and  hope  they  will  not  bore  you.” 
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lively  affliction  to  our  aouls  we  sit  down  and 
weep  when  we  remember  our  home,  from 
which  death  like  a  narrow  stream  divides 
us. 

“  We  hang  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in 
the  midst  thereof  ;  for  they  that  oppress  require 
of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs 
of  home.  How  shall  we  sing  the  song  of  the 
Lamb  in  a  strange  land — in  the  to  us  waste, 
howling  wilderness — in  the  land  of  strangers  ? 

“  Oh  for  that  home  where  the  wicked  will 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  have  rest, 
when  the  good  fight  will  have  been  fought,  the 
dusty  labor  finished,  and  the  crown  of  life  given 
— when  our  eyes  will  behold  the  only  One  that 
ever  knew  our  sorrows  and  trials,  and  has 
borne  with  us  in  them  all,  soothing  and  com¬ 
forting  our  weary  souls — no  new  friend  to  be 
made  then,  but  an  old  friend  ! 

“  Are  you  weary  ?  So  was  He.  Are  you 
sad  ?  So  was  He.  Are  you  despised  and 
laughed  at  ?  So  was  He.  Is  your  love  repel¬ 
led,  and  does  the  world  not  care  for  you  ? 
Neither  did  it  for  Him. 

**  He  has  graciously  taken  a  lower  place  than 
any  of  His  people.  Unutterably  weary,  sad 
and  lonely  was  He  on  this  earth,  a  man  of  sor¬ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  strong  crying 


and  tears.  And  shall  we  repine  at  our  trials, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment  ?  We  are  near¬ 
ing  home  day  by  day.  No  dark  river  but 
divided  waters  are  before  us,  and  they  let  the 
world  take  its  portion.  Dust  it  is,  and  dust 
we  will  leave  it. 

**  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me,  Write,  happy  aie  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord,  even  so  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labors — rest  from  their  troubles, 
rest  from  works  of  weariness,  from  sorrow, 
from  tears,  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  sad 
sights  of  poor  despairing  bodies,  and  sighing 
hearts,  who  find  no  peace  in  their  prisons  from 
wars  and  strifes  and  words  and  judgments. 

It  is  a  long  weary  journey,  but  we  are 
well  on  the  way  of  it.  The  yearly  milestones 
quickly  slip  by  ;  and  as  our  days  so  will  our 
strength  be.  Perhaps  before  another  mile¬ 
stone  is  reached  the  wayfarer  may  be  in  that 
glorious  home,  by  the  side  of  the  river  of  life 
where  there  is  no  more  care,  or  sorrow,  or 
crying,  and  rest  forever  with  that  kind  and 
well-known  friend. 

“  The  sand  is  flowing  out  of  the  glass,  day 
and  night,  night  and  day.  Shake  it  not.  You 
have  a  work  here,  to  suffer  even  as  He  suffer¬ 
ed.” — Fortnightly  Rtview. 
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I. 

In  1837  there  died  in  Rome  a  poor 
and  neglected  octogenarian,  the  Abate 
Lucantonio  Benedetti.  Born  during 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  XIII.,  he  had 
witnessed  the  accession  of  six  Popes,* 
and  had  minutely  chronicled  the  sights 
and  events  of  at  least  five  of  their  reigns. 
Such  a  record,  even  if  made  by  a  block* 
head,  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  ; 
and  Abate  Benedetti  was  no  blockhead, 
but  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  great 
keenness  of  observation.  His  vol¬ 
uminous  diaries  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  they  have  fallen  into  good 
hands,  and  recently  furnished  an  accom¬ 
plished  writer.  Signor  David  Silvagni, 
with  the  materials  for  the  first  part  of 
the  remarkably  interesting  work  on 
**  Roman  Life  in  the  XVIII.  and  XIX. 
Centuries,!  from  which  this  sketch  has 
been  compiled. 


♦  Namelv,  Clement  XIV..  Pius  VI.,  Pius 
VII.,  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  Gregory  XVI. 

•f  fjt  Corit  e  la  Socieii  Romana  not  Secoli 
XVIII  e  A'/A".,  per  David  Stlvagni.  Vols.  i. 
and  ii.  Florence  :  1881  and  1883. 


And  the  patient  diarist  who  wrote  for 
his  own  pleasure,  and  without  thought 
of  publicity,  may  be  said  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  book.  For  he  had  an  eventful 
career,  was  a  courtier,  conspirator, 
prisoner,  and  exile,  and  throughout  all 
vicissitudes  preserved  an  unblemished 
integrity  and  firmness  of  character. 
Circumstances  brought  him  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  prominent  personages 
on  the  political  and  social  stage,  and  the 
modest  Abate  is  no  ignoble  figure  in  the 
motley  scene. 

As  page  to  Donna  Marianna  d’Este, 
wife  of  Prince  Lorenzo  Colonna,  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  in  his  fourteenth  year  of 
the  splendid  pageant  celebrating  the 
accession  of  Clement  XIV.  This  was 
the  last  Pope  who  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  on  horseback  to  take 
possession  of  the  Lateran  with  the  old 
mediaeval  pomp  and  ceremonial.  The 
Pontifical  prestige  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  shaken,  and  Clement’s  cour¬ 
ageous  decree  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  was  soon  to  raise  him  a  host  of 
enemies  throughout  Catholic  Europe. 

In  the  days  of  Benedetti’s  youth 
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Rome  still  wore  the  aspect  of  a  city  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of 
winding  streets,  unlighted,  unnamed, 
and  unnumbered.  Every  trade  kept  to 
its  own  special  locality,  and,  in  lack  of 
shop-fronts,  advertised  its  wares  by 
painted  signs  and  emblems.  Cattle  were 
herded  in  the  Colosseum  and  Forum, 
and  the  Arch  of  Constantine  was  half 
buried  in  the  earth.  Justice  was  admin¬ 
istered  with  circumstances  of  barbaric 
ferocity.  It  was  a  common  sight  to 
see  unlucky  coachmen  publicly  tortured 
in  the  Corso  for  no  worse  guilt  than  that 
of  driving  through  the  streets  during  the 
hours  reserved  for  Carnival  frolics  ;  and 
the  erection  of  the  gallows  on  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  the  first  Saturday  in  Carni¬ 
val,  was  in  fact  the  signal  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season  for  public  sports.  And 
the  condemned  criminals  dispatched, 
the  hangman’s  assistants  would  present¬ 
ly  join  the  gay  crowd  in  the  Corso 
disguised  as  clowns  asd  pantaloons. 
Down  to  the  first  year  of  the  present 
century  malefactors  were  quartered  and 
burned  on  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  and  for 
many  years  later  the  pillory  and  the 
wooden  horse  remained  familiar  objects 
in  other  parts  of  Rome,  although  both 
were  temporarily  abolished  during  the 
Napoleonic  rule. 

Those  were  the  days  of  unbridled 
luxury  and  corruption  among  the 
higher  classes,  of  brute  ferocity  among 
the  masses  at  the  base  of  the  social 
pyramid.  Yet,  violence,  bloodthirsti¬ 
ness,  and  ignorance  notwithstanding, 
the  Roman  popolani  had  a  certain  rough 
nobility  of  their  own.  They  were  ear¬ 
nest  patriots  and  intensely  proud  of  their 
race.  “  Semo  sangue  d’Enea"  (We 
are  sons  of  Eneas)  was  an  assertion  fre¬ 
quently  heard  from  their  lips.  They 
were  neither  servile  nor  treacherous  ;  if 
quick  to  strike,  they  were  also  quick  to 
forgive,  and  their  mirth  was  as  hearty 
as  their  anger  was  fierce.  Your  true 
Roman  plcb.  of  whichever  Rione — of 
Regola,  Trastevere,  or  Monti — had  the 
deepest  contempt  for  shopkeepers,  and 
disdained  to  earn  his  bread  by  menial 
or  sedentary  occupations.  It  was  not 
until  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  1849 
that  the  barriers  of  class  and  caste  were 
to  some  extent  destroyed.  He  exer¬ 
cised  his  muscles  rather  than  his  wits, 
and  was  by  choice  cither  butcher  or 
Niw  Siuss.— VoL.  XL.,  No.  3 


boatman,  fisher  or  carman,  porter, 
tanner  or  stone-breaker.  He  had  no 
tuin,  however,  for  agricultural  labor, 
and  even  to  this  day  the  Campagna  is 
cultivated  exclusively  by  men  from  tie 
Abruzzi  or  the  Marches.  Always  in 
the  open  air,  working  strenuously  but 
in  short  spurts,  these  popolani  were  a 
fine,  hardy  race,  and  did  honor  to  the 
pictures(iue  costumes  which  are  now 
little  worn  save  by  artists’  models. 
And  although  their  frequent  festivi¬ 
ties  generally  ended  in  strife  and  blood¬ 
shed,  they  always  began  with  song  and 
dance ;  and  the  Cantastorie,  or  itin¬ 
erant  story-teller,  drove  a  fine  trade 
with  endless  narratives  of  the  feasts  of 
Rinaldo,  the  “  Reali  di  Francia,”  or 
time-worn  legends  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  One  of  their  favorite  games 
was  the  “  Sassojalata,”  in  which  Tras- 
teverini  and  Monticiani  challenged  one 
another  to  battle  with  stones.  This 
brutal  pastime  took  place  in  the  P'orum, 
where  fragments  of  sculpture  and  ma¬ 
sonry  supplied  the  requisite  weapons, 
and  stretched  many  combatants  bleed¬ 
ing  on  the  field. 

Of  all  these  things  the  diligent  Abate 
has  much  to  record,  and  they  form  a 
strange  and  barbaric  background  to  his 
descriptions  of  pontifical  ceremonies  and 
processions,  of  sumptuous  prelates  and 
jewelled  dames.  In  attendance  on  a 
lady  maintaining  almost  regal  state,  the 
young  Benedetti  naturally  mixed  in  the 
highest  society.  We  drive  with  him  in 
gilded  coaches  to  the  entertainments  of 
the  Colonna,  the  magnificent  garden- 
parties  of  Marquis  Zagnoni  at  the  Villa 
Sciarra,  and  are  introduced  to  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  day.  We  are  shown 
an  immense  variety  of  obsolete  customs, 
and  witness  the  beginning  of  the  storm 
that  was  finally  to  transmute  the  old 
Rome  of  the  Popes  into  the  capital  of 
modern  Italy.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  pride 
of  the  eighteenth-century  Roman  nobles 
than  the  superb  humility  displayed  by 
them  at  the  baptism  of  their  children  ? 
If  no  potentate  or  dignitary  of  the 
highest  class  was  available  as  sponsor, 
they  invariably  chose  mendicant  friars, 
or  even  street  beggars,  to  fill  that  post. 
And  propos  of  baptismal  rites,  Bene- 
delti  tells  us  that,  during  the  Lenten 
season  of  1794,  all  Rome  docked  to  the 
22 
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christening  of  a  couple  of  converted 
Jewesses.  Both  were  newly-married 
women  ;  but  their  baptism  annulled 
their  marriage  vows.  They  were  now 
Christian  virgins,  and  duly  discarded 
their  husbands  at  the  church  door.  The 
poor  men  were  crazed  with  grief,  but 
could  obtain  no  redress.  Who  cared 
for  the  feelings  of  “dogs  of  Jews”? 
Until  delivered  from  official  persecution 
by  decree  of  the  French  conquerors  in 
1798,  all  Hebrews  were  compelled  to 
wear  a  badge  of  their  slavery,  in  the 
form  of  the  yellow  cloth  or  sciamano 
affixed  to  their  hats,  and  which  made 
them  a  mark  for  the  insults  of  the  mob. 

II. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  position 
of  our  Abate.  He  belonged  to  a  well- 
to-do  family  of  Genazzano,  of  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  nobility,  but  which,  in  an¬ 
other  country,  would  have  had  a  definite 
standing  among  the  landed  gentry.  But 
in  Rome  commoners  were  not  counted 
as  gentlefolk,  and  to  avoid  being  con¬ 
fused  with  the  bourgeoisie,  which  ranked 
little  higher  than  the  populace,  they 
generally  assumed  the  dress  and  title  of 
Abati^  without  being  necessarily  celibates 
or  ecclesiastics.  Benedetti  had  a  right 
to  the  title  in  virtue  of  his  post  in  the 
Curia,  but  the  majority  of  these  lay 
Abati  were  professional  men,  obliged 
thus  to  hang  on,  as  it  were,  to  the  skirts 
of  Mother  Church  in  order  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  shopkeeping  class. 
But  neither  they  nor  their  wives  might 
wear  velvet  nor  brocade,  nor  were  they 
privileged  to  display  armorial  bearings 
on  their  carriages  and  liveries.  They 
must  never  forget  that  they  ranked  as 
gentlemen  by  courtesy,  and  not  by  right, 
like  the  employes  of  theCuria.  Indeed, 
two  of  the  Popes,  Urban  VIII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  had  issued  decrees  for¬ 
bidding  laymen  to  use  the  ecclesiastical 
dress,  under  pain  of  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  and,  though  never  enforced,  these 
decrees  remained  unrevoked.  Accord¬ 
ingly  no  Abate,  however  wealthy,  ever 
dared  to  imitate  the  domestic  luxury  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  whose  palaces  still 
show  the  accumulated  splendor  of  cen¬ 
turies.  On  the  contrary,  their  houses 
were  plain,  their  habits  austerely  simple. 
They  indulged  in  no  comfort,  apparently 
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in  no  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  younger 
members  of  these  middle-class  families 
were  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  re¬ 
pression  and  restraint.  Paternal  des¬ 
potism  was  the  household  rule.  No 
wife  addressed  her  husband  by  his  Chris¬ 
tian  name  without  the  prefix  of  “  Sig¬ 
nor";  children  addressed  their  parents 
as  “Signor  Padre"  and  “Signora 
Madre,"  bowing  low  before  them,  kiss¬ 
ing  their  hands,  and  never  venturing  to 
speak  or  move  without  leave.  The 
father  spoke  to  wife  and  children,  as  his 
servants,  in  the  second  person  plural,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  familiar  “  tu,"  as  with 
equals. 

Nowadays  Roman  children  enjoy 
even  more  liberty  than  their  English 
contemporaries,  and  are  acknowledged 
and  petted  tyrants  to  whose  whims  all 
must  give  way.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  parents  chiefly  thought  how  to 
keep  their  offspring  quiet  with  least 
trouble  to  themselves.  So  the  tightly- 
swaddled  infants  were  suspended  in 
conical  frames,  called  btgonci,  and  the 
following  precautions  taken  for  their 
welfare  :  a  coral  with  bells  was  hung 
round  their  necks  to  keep  off  the  evil 
eye,  an  Agnus  Dei  to  avert  mortal 
danger,  a  tassel  of  mole-skin  to  guard 
them  from  witchcraft,  and  gold  rings 
put  in  their  ears  to  preserve  their  sight. 
Thus  equipped,  what  could  harm  them  ? 
They  were  suckled  for  two  years  ;  then 
weaned,  and  sent  to  a  dame  school. 
Here  they  were  wedged  in  little  chairs,, 
and  made  to  sit  still  the  whole  day, 
with  intervals  of  kneeling  to  lisp  out 
Latin  prayers  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  at  evening  went  home  just 
in  time  to  be  packed  off  to  bed.  After 
a  few  years  of  this  regime^  they  were 
transferred  to  schools  where  order  was 
maintained  by  the  rod,  the  pillory,  and 
the  degradation  of  tracing  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  dirty  floors  with  their 
tongues.  When  at  home  their  only 
licensed  amusement  consisted  in  dress¬ 
ing  up  as  priests,  erecting  play  altars, 
and  making  presepii  at  Christmas.  As 
all  know,  a  presepio  is  a  pasteboard  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem, 
with  puppets  grouped  as  Virgin  and 
Child,  angels,  shepherds,  etc.  In 
Italian  churches  very  beautiful  presepii 
with  artistic  figures,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  greenery,  are  always  shown 
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at  Christmas,  and  in  Sicily  the  scene  is 
often  represented  by  living  actors. 

Superstitious  terror  played  a  great 
part  in  the  education  of  these  unlucky 
eighteenth-century  children.  Roman 
mothers  and  maids  ’  checked  their 
naughtiness  by  threats  of  ogres  and 
bogies,  wehr-wolves,  witches,  and  spec¬ 
tres,  and  they  were  taught  to  expect 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  Devil  in  person. 
Later  on  came  the  seminary  for  the 
boys,  the  convent  for  girls,  and  in  many 
cases  they  did  not  re-enter  their  father’s 
door  until  their  education  was  supposed 
to  be  completed,  and  then  only  to  be 
married  off  to  husbands  and  wives  of 
their  parents’  choice,  or  coaxed  into 
taking  the  tonsure  or  the  veil.  And 
girls  who  shrank  from  the  cloister,  yet 
for  whom  no  suitable  bridegrooms  could 
be  found,  generally  became  “  house- 
nuns,”  and,  assuming  a  semi-con¬ 
ventual  garb,  led  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
prayer  in  their  own  homes. 

But  our  chronicler,  Lucantonio  Ben- 
edetti,  had  an  unusually  liberal  train¬ 
ing  for  one  of  his  class,  llis  father, 
being  a  landowner  at  Genazzano,  where 
the  Colonna  had  vast  estates,  obtained 
for  his  twelve  years’  old  son  the  post  of 
page  in  the  suite  of  Donna  Marianna, 
princess  of  that  house.  The  lad’s 
observant  faculties  were  sharpened  by 
the  opportunities  of  4iis  office,  and  he 
soon  began  to  take  notes  of  the  scenes 
and  events  that  passed  before  his  eyes. 
His  patron,  Don  Lorenzo  Colonna, 
Grand  Constable  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  was  at  that  time  the  greatest 
man  in  Rome.  The  Colonna  Palace 
was  the  resort  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  of  ambassadors,  nobles, 
and  all  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  page-in-waiting  heard  all  that  went 
on  ;  witty  society  talk,  political  news, 
ail  that  was  said  of  the  long-standing 
controversy  between  Jesuits  and  Jan- 
senists,  and  the  echoes  of  the  daring 
discussions  carried  on  beyond  the  Alps 
by  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries. 
Even  in  Rome  it  was  growing  the  fashion 
to  dabble  in  philosophy  and  scepticism. 

'I'he  little  page  looked  up  to  Donna 
Marianna  with  admiring  eyes,  and 
seems  soon  to  have  won  her  attention 
by  an  act  of  boyish  gallantry.  For  he 
dates  his  favor  from  the  day  when,  the 
steps  for  mounting  into  her  high  coach 


being  missing,  he  sprang  forward  and 
offered  his  knee  as  a  substitute.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  pretty  boy  of  the  Cherubino 
type,  for  he  was  evidently  smiled  on  by 
ladies.  He  retained  his  page-ship  until, 
having  finished  his  legal  studies  and 
passed  his  examination  (fancy  Cherubino 
reading  law  !)  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
Curia,  and  exchanged  his  court-dress 
for  the  sober  black  of  an  Abate.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  married,  but  continued 
to  frequent  the  gay  woild,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Palazzo  Colonna.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Pius  VI. 
almost  perpetual  carnival  was  held  in 
Rome,  and  Benedetti  was  present  at 
every  festivity.  But,  although  a  lover 
of  pleasure,  he  was  no  time-serving 
fribble,  and  throughout  his  long  life  re¬ 
mained  arj  earnestly  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Papacy  and  the  temporal  power. 
He  did  his  best  to  aid  the  hopeless  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  French,  and  admired  the 
efforts  of  Prince  Colonna  to  organize 
some  kind  of  an  army.  He  records  his 
grief  at  the  entry  of  the  Republican 
troops  on  the  icth  of  February  1798, 
and  a  week  later  was  plunged  in  despair 
by  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  the 
octogenarian  Pope.  And  w-hen  Pius 
died  at  Valence  the  following  year,  the 
Abate’ s  unconstrained  laments  exposed 
him  to  the  wrath  of  the  French,  and  cost 
him  his  liberty.  Released  from  prison 
during  the  brief  Neapolitan  occupation 
of  Rome,  he  soon  beheld  the  fresh  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  hated  invaders,  their  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  their  pillage. 

It  is  hardly  astonishing  that  this  faith¬ 
ful  Abate,  who  saw  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  Roman  world  demolished  by  the 
strokes  of  these  iconoclasts,  should  have 
failed  to  see  the  good  that  followed  their 
ravages,  and  should  not  have  discerned 
that  mediieval  institutions  had  to  be 
swept  away  to  clear  the  ground  for 
modern  progress. 

The  election  of  Pius  VII.  put  an  end 
to  Benedetti’s  sufferings.  Now  at  last, 
he  thought,  the  good  old  times  would 
be  restored  !  But  his  joy  was  brief. 
The  relations  between  the  real  master 
of  Rome,  General  Miollis,  and  its  nomi¬ 
nal  lord.  Pope  Pius,  became  more  and 
more  embroiled  ;  and  exactly  when 
Cardinal  Pacca’s  plot  against  the  French 
seemed  nearly  ripe  for  execution,  the 
conspirators — among  whom  was  our 
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Abate  —  were  thunderstruck  by  the 
famous  escalade  of  the  Quirinal,  the 
summary  arrest  and  abduction  of  the 
Hol]^  Father !  Intrigue  and  excom¬ 
munication  were  futile  weapons  against 
the  rough-and-ready  measures  of  these 
fire-eating  French. 

Still  Benedetti’s  loyalty  remained  un¬ 
shaken.  Rather  than  swear  the  required 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor,  he  chose 
imprisonment,  the  confiscation  of  his 
property,  and  exile  to  Corsica.  His 
firmness  is  all  the  more  admirable  when 
we  note  that,  whereas  he  sacrificed 
everything  to  his  principles,  and  left  his 
family  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors, 
his  noble  patron,  Don  Lorenzo  Colonna, 
had  gone  with  the  stream  and  been 
created  Prince  and  Senator  of  the  new 
Empire.  Not  until  after  six  years’  ban¬ 
ishment  could  the  Abate  return  to  his 
wife  and  children  in  Rome.  By  that 
time  his  health  was  broken,  his  fortune 
gone,  his  lands  ravaged,  his  house 
sacked  ;  but  his  creed  was  unchanged, 
and  he  resumed  his  legal  work  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  zeal.  Naturally  the  French 
invasion  had  wrought  changes  in  attire  as 
well  as  in  greater  things,  but  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life  Benedetti  retained  the 
dress  of  an  Abate,  with  pigtail,  small 
clothes,  etc.  So  deep  was  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  everything  connected  with  the 
French,  that  he  would  never  ear  pota¬ 
toes  because  that  vegetable  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  them  into  Italy.  Still, 
while  hating  Napoleon  as  an  usurper,  he 
acknowledged  his  greatness,  and  always 
styled  him  Jupiter  Tonans.  He  had 
happy  epithets  of  his  own  for  all  con¬ 
temporary  personages.  Clement  XIV. 
was  the  “Political  Pope”;  Pius  VI. 
the  “Ostentatious”;  Pius  VII.  the 
“Saintly”;  Leo  XII.,  the  “Over- 
zealous.^*  For  Cardinal  Albani  he  had 
the  highest  esteem,  and  called  him  the 
“  last  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church.” 
Pacca  was  the  “  Devout,’’  Consalvi  “  a 
Machiavellian.”  Y^et,  while  disapprov¬ 
ing  the  maxims  contained  in  it,  Machia- 
velli’s  “  Prince  ”  was  his  own  favorite 
study.  His  best-loved  poets  were 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Metastasio,  and,  in 
true  eighteenth-century  spirit,  he  spe¬ 
cially  loved  the  last  and  least  of  the 
trio.  Next  to  these  he  loved  Alfieri, 
and  had  some  liking  for  Monti  as  a 
poet,  although  despising  him  as  a  man. 


He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  used  to  think  Piccini  the  best  of 
composers,  until  Rossini’s  operas  con¬ 
founded  all  his  theories  and  gave  his 
taste  a  more  modern  turn.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  both  masters, 
and  once  told  Rossini  that  his  strains 
had  taught  him  to  believe  in  the  fable  of 
Orpheus.  Naturally  the  theatre  has  a 
large  place  in  his  diaries.  He  reminds 
us  that  no  woman  was  allowed  to  tread 
the  Roman  stage  before  1798,  during 
the  French  occupation,  and  that  the  first 
female  singer  engaged  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Papal  authorities  was  La  Ber- 
tinatti,  who  in  1803  was  prima  donna 
in  the  “  Selvaggia”  of  Niccolini.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  morals  of  the  general  public 
required  closer  care  than  those  of  the 
aristocracy,  for  the  highest  ladies  in 
Rome  had  long  distinguished  themselves 
in  private  theatricals  ;  and  the  tone  of 
society  talk  was  even  freer  than  in 
France. 

Benedetti  has  much  to  say  of  the 
ladies  of  his  time,  declaring  that  his 
early  patroness.  Princess  Colonna,  was 
the  worthiest  of  Ihem  all,  Pauline  Buona¬ 
parte  the  most  beautiful,  the  Countess 
of  Albany  the  most  cultivated.  Princess 
Altieri  the  most  piquante.  Princess 
Santa  Croce  the  wittiest.  Princess  Rez- 
zonico  the  maddest.  But  the  mighty 
events  he  had  seen  accomplished  had  not 
taught  him  to  comprehend  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  times.  He  admitted  that 
Leo  XII.  was  unduly  anxious  to  re¬ 
establish  the  old  order  of  things,  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  adapt  his 
mind  to  modern  change.  While  admir¬ 
ing  Consalvi,  he  accused  that  statesman 
of  derogating  from  the  sound  principles 
of  the  Roman  Curia  ;  and  he  regarded 
the  French  revolution  as  a  social  cata¬ 
clysm  that  could  leave  no  lasting  effects. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Benedetti’s  stanch  fidelity  received  no 
reward.  He  was  respected,  of  course, 
but  always  put  aside  in  favor  of  newer 
and  perhaps  less  incorruptible  men  ; 
and  loudly  as  he  had  rejoiced  in  the 
Papal  restoration,  he  can  scarcely  have 
approved  of  the  reaction  that  accom¬ 
panied  it.  What,  for  instance,  can  this 
lover  of  culture  have  thought  of  the 
summary  destitution  of  all  University 
Professors  nominated  by  the  French  ? 
When  some  one  ventured  a  protest  in 
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favor  of  the  Chair  of  Archaeology,  the 
prelate  at  the  head  of  the  “  Sapienza  ” 
college  testily  replied  that  archaeology 
was  “  a  French  innovation,"  and  that 
the  only  sciences  approved  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  theology,  jurisprudence, 
and  a  smattering  of  medicine. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  man  of 
a  vanishing  generation,  standing,  as  it 
were,  abridge  the  gulf  parting  the  Rome 
of  the  eighteenth  from  that  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  his  mode  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  paternal  right.  Hy  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  hereditary  habits  of  mind,  he 
was  a  fond,  but  excessively  selfish 
father.  His  children  had  been  created 
for  himself,  not  for  others,  he  said. 
Accordingly,  his  three  daughters  were 
kept  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  all  suitors 
excluded,  and  he  would  neither  marry 
nor  make  nuns’  of  them.  One  of  the 
three  contrived  to  evade  his  watchful¬ 
ness  and  made  a  runaway  match,  but 
the  others  bloomed  and  faded  on  the 
parent  stem. 

III. 

One  of  the  most  singular  social  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  p>ontificate  of  Pius  VI.  was 
the  appearance  of  Joseph  Halsamo, 
better  known  as  Count  Cagliostro  ;  and 
Rome  was  the  scene  of  the  events  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  exposure  and  condemnation 
of  this  prince  of  charlatans. 

With  the  ever-reviving  “  spiritualis¬ 
tic  ”  craze  present  to  our  minds,  there 
is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  credulity  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Human  nature 
is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  everywhere 
there  must  be  a  proportion  of  dupes 
ready  to  believe  that  human  affairs 
can  be  righted  by  supernatural  means. 
Belief  in  the  marvellous  is  the  pleas¬ 
antest  and  easiest  of  beliefs,  for  it  satis¬ 
fies  the  imagination,  inflames  desire,  and 
puts  an  end  to  all  personal  responsibility 
and  effort ;  and  a  hundred  years  ago, 
especially  in  Italy,  credulity  was  in  the 
air.  Men  saw  their  old  superstitions 
shattered  by  the  advance  of  science,  yet 
their  minds  failed  to  grasp  these  new 
truths.  So  science  itself  was  then 
looked  upon  as-  sorcery  ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
ported  of  the  mathematician  Nicola 
Zucchi  that  his  knowledge  was  infused 
into  him  by  an  enchanted  hat.  Every 
one  believed  more  or  less  in  magic, 


charms,  enchantments,  and  amulets. 
Many  even  among  the  most  sceptical  in 
religious  matters  gave  full  credence  to 
mesmerism,  chiromancy,  and  every  kind 
of  trickery.  The  eighteenth  century 
fairly  swarmed  with  alchemists,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Johann  Friedrich  Bottger, 
who,  in  1700,  went  about  the  world  sell¬ 
ing  a  powder  supposed  to  transmute  the 
commonest  substances  into  gold.  Fred¬ 
eric  William  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  in  turn  imprisoned  him  in 
order  to  extort  the  precious  secret,  and, 
as  all  know,  Bottger  actually  enriched 
the  latter  monarch  by  a  discovery  almost 
as  valuable  in  applying  kaoline  to  the 
fabrication  of  Meissen  ware. 

The  Sicilian,  Balsamo,  had  already 
visited  Rome  in  1773,  but  at  that  time 
was  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
swindler,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  had  committed 
every  crime  in  the  Decalogue,  and  for 
the  easy  audacity  with  which  he  assumed 
new  names  and  professions.  But  he 
now  returned  there  backed  by  a  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation.  In  Germany  many 
believed  him  to  be  a  supernatural  being. 
In  Naples  and  Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  he  declared  himself  the 
possessor  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone,  the 
Elixir  of  Life,  and  of  all  manner  of  phil¬ 
tres  and  love-charms.  He  also  claimed 
the  power  of  enlarging  precious  stones, 
and  transmuting  mercury  into  gold.  In 
London  he  threw  off  the  name  of  Bal¬ 
samo,  blossomed  forth  as  Count  Cag¬ 
liostro,  and  became  head  of  the  Free¬ 
masons.  For  a  time  the  town  rang  with 
the  marvels  attributed  to  the  mysterious 
stranger,  who  made  so  great  a  display 
of  wealth  and  excited  the  public  wonder 
by  allusions  to  his  past  life  in  remote 
ages.  He  was  equally  successful  in 
France,  until  the  famous  episode  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace  brought  about  his 
disgrace  and  expulsion.  Sooner  or  later 
his  tricks  were  everywhere  unmasked, 
yet  so  great  was  his  personal  influence 
that  he  always  found  fresh  dupes  ready 
to  be  gulled. 

At  last,  in  1789,  his  ill  fate  brought 
him  back  to  Rome.  He  was  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  believers,  and 
every  one  was  eager  to  see  his  boasted 
marvels.  Benedetti  was  persuaded  to 
attend  a  seance,  with  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
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tember  15th,  1789,  and  gives  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  it  in  his  diary. 

Cagliostro’s  abode  was  the  Villa 
Malta,  near  the  Pincian  Gate,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  entrance  the  Abate  and 
his  friend  gave  the  password  to  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  livery,  and  were  led  into  a  splen¬ 
didly-illuminated  hall.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  geometrical  figures  and 
symbols,  and  on  one  of  them  Benedetti 
read  the  following  inscription  : 

Sum  quidquid  fuit,  est,  et  erit.  Nemo- 
que  morialium  mihi  adhuc.  Velum  de- 
traxit. 

On  all  sides  were  statuettes  of  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Assyrian,  and  Chinese  gods.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  well-known  per¬ 
sonages,  and,  much  to  his  amazement, 
Benedetti  recognized  among  them  the 
French  Ambassador,  Cardinal  Bernis. 
At  one  end  stood  a  species  of  altar 
covered  with  skulls,  stuffed  apes,  live 
snakes  and  owls,  rolls  of  parchment,  re¬ 
torts,  phials,  amulets,  packets  of  pow¬ 
ders,  and  other  miscellaneous  objects. 
Presently  Count  Cagliostro  appeared  ; 
and  Benedetti  remarks  ; 

He  is  a  man  of  middle  height,  stout,  with  an 
air  of  sinister  cunning,  and  a  suspicious  eye, 
exactly  as  he  is  represented  in  the  portrait  1 
have  of  him.  He  was  followed  by  his  wife,  a 
handsome,  well-proportioned  woman,  with  a 
vivacious  expression. 

After  a  few  preliminaries,  Cagliostro 
seated  himself  on  a  tripod,  and  began 
to  speak  as  follows  ; 

“  It  is  right  that  I  should  relate  my  life  to 
you,  reveal  my  past,  and  lift  the  dense  veil  that 
prevents  you  from  seeing.  .  .  .  Hearken  to 
my  words.  .  .  .  The  boundless  desert  spreads 
around  me,  gigantic  palm-trees  cast  their 
shadows  on  the  sand.  I  see  the  quiet  course 
of  the  Nile ;  the  Sphynx,  obelisks,  columns 
stand  in  their  majesty  before  me.  Behold 
these  wondrous  walls,  these  numerous  tem¬ 
ples,  these  mighty  pyramids,  these  labyrinths ! 
It  is  Memphis,  the  sacred  city  !  Behold  the 
glorious  King,  Tothmes  III.,  makes  his  trium¬ 
phant  entry,  after  subduing  the  Syrians  and 
Canaanites  !  I  see.  .  .  .  But  now  I  pass  to 
other  lands.  Here  is  another  city  ;  here  is  a 
holy  temple  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  not  to  Osiris. 
New  gods  have  overthrown  the  old.  I  hear 
voices  .  .  .  they  proclaim  the  Prophet,  the 
Son  of  God.  Who  is  it?  It  is  Christ!  Yes, 
I  see  him  :  He  is  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana. 
He  is  changing  the  water  into  wine.” 

And  hereupon  Cagliostro  started  to 
his  feet,  crying — 

“Not  He  alone  can  perform  this  miracle. 
I,  too,  can  perform  it ;  will  show  it  to  you  all. 


I  will  reveal  the  mystery  ;  naught  is  concealed 
from  me.  I  know  all.  I  am  immortal,  antedi¬ 
luvian.  Nothing  is  imfiossible  to  me.  Ego 
sum  qm  sum.” 

Then  seizing  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  he 
showed  it  to  the  company,  and,  after 
making  all  taste  it,  poured  some  into  a 
huge  crystal  goblet,  and  added  to  it  a  few 
drops  of  another  liquid  from  a  small 
phial.  Instantly  the  water  asumed  a 
golden  hue,  and  became  a  sparkling  wine, 
like  Orvieto.  This,  he  said,  was  the 
Falernian  used  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
Many  present  drank  of  it,  and  found  it 
excellent.  Cagliostro  then  continued 
his  rhapsody,  and  spoke  as  with  inspired 
accents  of  his  famous  secrets,  his  bal¬ 
sams,  his  elixirs.  He  produced  a  bottle 
of  elixir  which,  he  said,  was  potent  to 
prolong  life  and  restore  youth  and 
strength.  And,  to  proVe  his  words,  he 
administered  doses  of  it  to  the  oldest 
persons  in  the  assembly.  Certainly  it 
gave  color  to  their  cheeks  and  bright¬ 
ness  to  their  eyes;  “but,”  adds 
Benedetti,  “  it  struck  me  that  a  glass  or 
so  of  old  Montefiascone  might  easily 
produce  the  same  effect.” 

The  Count  then  mentioned  his  power 
of  enlarging  precious  stones,  and  offered 
to  make  an  experiment  on  the  spot. 
Cardinal  Bernis  gave  him  the  fine 
diamond  ring  that  he  always  wore,  and 
it  was  thrown  into  a  crucible  and  various 
liquids  poured  over  it.  Thereupon 
Cagliostro  recited  an  incantation  com¬ 
posed  of  so-called  Egyptian  and  Arabian 
words.  He  then  added  several  powders 
to  the  mixture  in  the  crucible,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  drew  out  the  ring  and  re¬ 
stored  it  to  the  Cardinal  with  a  brilliant 
almost  double  the  size  of  the  original 
stone.  Bernis  put  on  the  miraculous 
ring  with  great  delight ;  but  the  Abate’s 
opinion  was  that  the  Cardinal  had  been 
cleverly  tricked  ;  that  the  ring  was  quite 
different  from  his  own,  and  set  with  a 
crystal  instead  of  a  diamond. 

Cagliostro’next  introduced  a  young  girl 
whom  he  called  his  ward,  and  made  her 
fix  her  eyes  on  a  glass  bottle  filled  with 
water.  She  said  that  she  saw  a  road 
leading  from  one  great  city  to  another, 
and  a  vast  crowd  of  men  and  women 
running  forward  and  shouting,  “  Down 
with  the  King  !”  Cagliostro  asked  her 
what  place  this  was  ;  and  she  answered 
that  she  heard  the  people  crying,  “To 
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Versailles,”  and  that  there  was  a  great 
gentleman  among  them. 

Thereupon  Cagliostro  turned  to  us, 
and  said  : 

“  My  ward  has  prophesied  the  future.  Be¬ 
fore  long  Louis  XVI.  will  be  attacked  by  the 
people  in  his  Chateau  at  Versailles  :  the  mob 
will  be  led  by  a  duke  ;  the  monarchy  will  be 
overthrown,  the  Bastille  destroyed,  and  tyr¬ 
anny  give  place  to  freedom.” 

”  Diamine  !”  exclaimed  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  ;  ”  you  predict  ill  things  for  my  sover¬ 
eign  !  ” 

“  Unfortunately  they  will  all  be  verified,” 
replied  the  Count. 

To  this  report  Benedetti  appends  a 
note,  date  i2ih  October  1789  ; 

Cagliostro  spoke  truly  :  on  the  5th  inst.  a 
mob,  mainly  composed  of  women,  and  headed 
by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  attacked  the  king  at 
V'ersailles. 

This  strange  prediction  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  assembly  at  the  Villa 
Malta.  Some  cried  out  that  the  Count 
was  an  impostor,  others  that  he  was  a 
prophet  and  a  man  of  wisdom. 

I  listened  and  looked  on  (writes  .\bate  Bene¬ 
detti),  and  then  I  rose  and  asked  Cagliostro  in 
what  his  science  consisted.  He  replied  : 

‘‘  The  learned  Lavater,  who  came  from 
Basle  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  see  and  interro¬ 
gate  me,  asked  me  the  same  question.  You 
shall  have  the  same  reply  that  I  gave  to  him  ; 
In  verbis  et  herbis.” 

Cagliostro  then  made  a  speech  on 
freemasonry,  and  explained  its  object. 
A  Capuchin  friar  came  forward,  said 
that  he  wished  to  join  the  society,  and 
answered  a  string  of  questions  proposed 
by  the  Count,  and  which  were  very 
much  the  same  as  those  published  in  all 
masonic  manuals.  Another  person, 
named  V'ivaldi,  followed  the  friar’s  lead. 
Then  the  meeting  broke  up. 

A  few  months  afterward,  in  December, 
Cagliostro,  his  wife,  and  the  Capuchin 
were  all  three  summoned  before  the  In¬ 
quisition.  The  Count  denied  every 
charge  brought  against  him  ;  but  his 
wife  quailed  at  the  threat  of  torture, 
confessed  everything,  and  gave  a  minute 
account  of  her  husband’s  career.  Cagli¬ 
ostro  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
Pius  VI.  commuted  the  punishment  to 
perpetual  connnement  in  the  fortress  cf 
St.  Leo,  near  San  Marino.  And  there, 
six  years  later,  the  impostor’s  shameful 
existence  came  to  an  end.  During  his 


trial  he  was  imprisoned  m  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  in  the  identical  cell 
afterward  occupied  by  the  blameless 
Benedetti  when  arrested  by  General 
Miollis. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Abate 
enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
most  of  the  notabilities  of  his  time.  He 
had  been  presented  to  all  the  Popes 
from  Clement  XIII.  to  Gregory  XVI.; 
he  had  seen  the  Emperors  Frederic'II., 
Joseph  II.,  and  Napoleon  I.,  and  the 
Neapolitan  king  Murat.  He  had  known 
Alfieri  and  Monti  ;  been  intimate  with 
Caidinals  Albini,  Pacca,  and  Consalvi  ; 
and  on  friendly  terms  with  VVinckel- 
mann,  the  archaeologist  Visconti,  and 
the  sculptor  Canova. 

Alheri  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
Rome  from  1767  to  the  opening  of  1783; 
and,  as  everywhere  else,  athazed  the 
fashionable  world  by  his  eccentricities. 
He  was  often  to  be  seen  early  in  the 
morning,  seated  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
Trevi  fountain,  engaged  in  munching 
bread  and  cheese,  and  meditating  on  his 
work. 

His  horses  were  the  admiration  of  the 
town.  But  although  his  fine,  con¬ 
temptuous  face  was  sometimes  to  be 
seen  in  fashionable  houses,  he  did  not 
mix  much  with  the  gay  world.  His 
days  were  given  to  study,  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  tragedies,  several  of 
which  were  written  in  Rome  ;  and  most 
of  his  evenings  were  spent  with  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  or  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  salon  of  that  learned  lady 
Maria  Pizzelli.  It  was  here  that  our 
Abate  first  met  the  poet,  and  heard  him 
read  his  Virginia. 

Benedetti  records  the  sensation  it  pro¬ 
duced  on  hearers  unaccustomed  to  the 
placid  Metastasian  drama.  The  vig¬ 
orous  lines  and  daring  sentiments  of  this 
new  tragedy  shook  them  as  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  ;  and  the  Abate  confesses  that 
the  impression  made  on  himself  was 
one  of  terrified  stupefaction.  “  This 
Alfieri,”  he  says,  ”  seemed  Cola  di 
Rienzi  redivivus.” 

No  wonder  that  the  poet  of  freedom 
should  have  been  barely  tolerated  in 
Papal  Rome  !  Pius  VI.  had  refused  to 
allow  the  tragedy  of  Saul  to  be  dedicated 
to  him,  notwithstanding  its  Biblical  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  precedent  of  the  dedication 
of  Voltaire’s  Mahomet  JI.  to  Benedict 
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XIV.  But,  even  more  than  his  political 
opinions,  it  was  his  liaison  with  the 
Countess  of  Albany  that  brought  the 
poet  into  disfavor. 

The  lady's  husband,  Charles  Edward, 
had  meanwhile  consented  to  a  separa¬ 
tion,  and  withdrawn  to  Florence  ;  but 
her  brother-in-law.  Cardinal  York,  was 
a  determined  enemy,  and  in  1783  suc- 
ceded  in  having  her  lover  expelled  from 
Rome.  This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  Alfieri, 
and  followed  close  on  the  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  Antigone,  which  had  been 
brought  out  the  previous  month  on  the 
stage  of  the  Spanish  Embassy.  Alheti 
himself  had  then  performed  the  part  of 
Creonte,  and  had  managed  to  drill  his 
amateur  players  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Benedetti  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
this  memorable  performance,  preluded 
by  an  overture  expressly  composed  for 
it  by  Cimarosa.  After  describing  the 
splendors  of  the  Roman  princesses,  and 
how  the  beautiful  Rezzonico  was  given 
the  first  place,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

But  when  the  wife  of  the  claimant  to  the 
English  throne  came  into  the  hall,  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  her,  and  it  was  understood  that 


this  fete  had  been  arranged  in  her  honor. 
Slightly  benaing  her  head  to  the  assembled 
ladies,  the  Countess  of  Albany  passed  on  to 
the  seat  reserved  for  her  in  the  orchestra,  and 
conversed  with  no  one  excepting  a  few  of  the 
principal  piersonages  and  the  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors,  who  crowded  round  her  to  offer  their 
homage. 

Alfieri  is  said  to  have  rendered  his 
part  with  wonderful  dramatic  force,  and 
was,  of  course,  overwhelmed  with  ap¬ 
plause. 

Cardinal  York  was  not  among  the 
audience  ;  and  a  month  later  the  poet 
was  expelled  from  Rome. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  our 
Abate  ;  and  for  further  descriptions  of 
the  vanished  Rome  of  the  Popes,  refer 
our  readers  to  Signor  Silvagni's  work. 
There  they  will  find  a  shifting  panorama 
in  which  the  genre  pictures  of  the  earlier 
scenes  soon  make  way  for  grand  historic 
groups,  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as 
the  central  figure.  Two  volumes  are 
already  before  the  world  ;  the  first  starts 
from  1769,  the  second  comes  down  to 
the  death  of  Pius  VII,  in  1823,  and  the 
third  and  last  will  conclude  with  the 
entry  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
1870. — National  Review. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  ROAD. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

Along  these  low  pleached  lanes,  on  such  a  day. 

So  soft  a  day  as  this,  through  shade  and  sun, 

With  glad  grave  eyes  that  scanned  the  glad  wild  way. 
And  heart  still  hovering  o’er  -a  song  begun. 

And  smile  that  warmed  the  world  with  benison. 

Our  father,  lord  long  since  of  lordly  rhyme, 

Long  since  hath  haply  ridden,  when  the  lime 

Bloomed  broad  above  him,  flowering  where  he  came. 
Because  thy  passage  once  made  warm  this  clime. 

Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

Each  year  that  England  clothes  herself  with  May, 

She  takes  thy  likeness  on  her.  Time  hath  spun 
Fresh  raiment  all  in  vain  and  strange  array 
For  earth  and  man's  new  spirit,  fain  to  shun 
Things  past  for  dreams  of  better  to  be  won, 

Through  many  a  century  since  thy  funeral  chime 
Rang,  and  men  deemed  it  death’s  most  direful  crime, 

I  To  have  spared  not  thee  for  very  love  or  shame  ; 

And  yet,  while  mists  round  last  year's  memories  climb. 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 
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Each  turn  of  the  old  wild  road  whereon  we  stray, 

Meseems,  might  bring  us  face  to  face  with  one 
Whom  seeing  we  could  not  but  give  thanks,  and  pray 
For  England’s  love  our  father  and  her  son 
T'o  speak  with  us  as  once  in  days  long  done 
With  all  men,  sage  and  churl  and  monk  and  mime. 

Who  knew  not  as  we  know  the  soul  sublime 

That  sang  for  song’s  love  more  than  lust  of  fame. 

Yet,  though  this  be  not,  yet,  in  happy  time. 

Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

Friend,  even  as  bees  about  the  flowering  thyme. 

Years  crowd  on  years,  till  hoar  decay  begrime 

Names  once  beloved  ;  but,  seeing  the  sun  the  same. 

As  birds  of  autumn  fain  to  praise  the  prime. 

Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

— Nineteenth  Century.  ’ 


THE  GREAT  POLITICAL  SUPERSTITION. 
BY  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


The  great  political  superstition  of  the 
past  was  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The 
great  political  superstition  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  divine  right  of  parliaments. 
The  oil  of  anointing  seems  unawares  to 
have  dripped  from  the  head  of  the  one 
on  to  the  heads  of  the  many,  and  given 
sacredness  to  them  also  and  to  their  de¬ 
crees. 

However  irrational  we  may  think  the 
earlier  of  these  beliefs,  we  must  admit 
that  it  was  more  consistent  than  is  the 
later.  Whether  we  go  back  to  times 
when  the  king  was  a  god,  or  to  times 
when  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  god,  or 
to  times  when  he  was  god-appointed,  we 
see  good  reason  for  passive  obedience 
to  his  will.  When,  as  under  Louis  XIV. 
theologians  like  Bossuet  taught  that 
kings  “  are  gods,  and  share  in  a  manner 
the  Divine  independence,”  or  when  it 
was  thought,  as  by  our  own  Tory  party 
in  old  days,  that  ‘‘  the  monarch  was  the 
delegate  of  heaven,”  it  is  clear  that, 
given  the  premise,  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  no  bounds  could  be  set 
to  governmental  commands.  But  for 
the  modern  belief  such  a  warrant  does 
not  exist.  Making  no  pretension  to 
divine  descent  or  divine  appointment,  a 
legislative  body  can  show  no  super¬ 
natural  justification  for  its  claim  to  un¬ 
limited  authority  ;  and  no  natural  justi¬ 
fication  has  ever  been  attempted. 
Hence,  belief  in  its  unlimited  authority 


is  without  that  consistency  which  of  old 
characterized  belief  in  a  king’s  unlimited 
authority. 

It  is  curious  how  commonly  men  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  in  fact,  doctrines  which 
they  have  rejected  in  name — retaining 
the  substance  after  they  have  abandoned 
the  form.  In  Theology  an  illustration  is 
supplied  by  Carlyle,  who,  in  his  student 
days,  giving  up,  as  he  thought,  the 
creed  of  his  fathers,  rejected  its  shell 
only,  keeping  the  contents,  and  was 
proved  by  his  conceptions  of  the  world, 
and  man,  and  conduct,  to  be  still 
among  the  sternest  of  Scotch  Calvinists. 
Similarly,  Science  furnishes  an  instance 
in  one  who  united  naturalism  in  Geology 
with  supernaturalism  in  Biology — Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  While,  as  the  leading  ex¬ 
positor  of  the  uniformitarian  theory  in 
Geology,  he  ignored  wholly  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  he  long  defended  that  belief 
in  special  creations  of  organic  types,  for 
which  no  other  source  than  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  could  be  assigned  ;  and  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  surrendered 
to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Darwin,  In  Poli¬ 
tics,  as  above  implied,  we  have  an  anal¬ 
ogous  case.  The  tacitly-asserted  doc¬ 
trine,  common  to  Tories,  Whigs,  and 
Radicals,  that  governmental  authority  is 
unlimited,  dates  back  to  times  when  the 
lawgiver  was  supposed  to  have  a  warrant 
from  God  ;  and  it  survives  still,  though 
the  belief  that  the  lawgiver  has  God’s 
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warrant  has  died  out.  “  Oh,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  do  anything,”  is  the  re¬ 
ply  made  to  a  citizen  who  questions  the 
legitimacy  of  some  arbitrary  State  inter¬ 
ference  ;  and  the  citizen  stands  par¬ 
alyzed.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  ask 
the  how,  and  the  when,  and  the  whence, 
of  this  asserted  omnipotence  bounded 
only  by  physical  impossibilities. 

Here  we  will  take  leave  to  question  it. 
In  default  of  the  justification,  once 
logically  valid,  that  the  ruler  on  Karth 
being  a  deputy  of  the  ruler  in  Heaven, 
submission  to  him  in  all  things  is  a 
duty,  let  us  ask  what  reason  there  is  for 
asserting  the  duty  of  submission  in  all 
things  to  a  ruling  power,  constitutional 
or  republican,  which  has  no  Heaven- 
derived  supremacy.  Evidently  this  in¬ 
quiry  commits  us  to  a  criticism  of  past 
and  present  theories  concerning  political 
authority.  To  revive  questions  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  long  since  settled,  may  be 
thought  to  need  some  apKjlogy  ;  but 
there  is  a  sufficient  apology  in  the  im¬ 
plication  above  made  clear,  that  the 
theory  commonly  accepted  is  ill-based 
or  unbased. 

The  notion  of  sovereignty  is  that 
which  first  presents  itself :  and  a  critical 
examination  of  this  notion,  as  enter¬ 
tained  by  those  who  do  not  (rostulate 
the  supernatural  origin  of  sovereignty, 
carries  us  back  to  the  arguments  of 
Hobbes. 

Let  us  grant  Hobbes’s  postulate  that, 
“  during  the  time  men  live  without  a 
common  power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe, 
they  are  in  that  condition  which  is  called 
war  ...  of  every  man  against  every 
man  though  this  is  not  true,  since 
there  are  some  small  uncivilized  socie¬ 
ties  in  which,  without  any  ”  common 
power  to  keep  them  all  in  awe,”  men 
maintain  peace  and  harmony  better  than 
it  is  maintained  in  societies  where  such 
a  power  exists.  Let  us  suppose  him  to 
be  right,  too,  in  assuming  that  the  rise 
of  a  [ruling  power  over  associated  men 
results  from  their  desires  to  preserve 
order  among  themselves ;  though,  in 
fact,  it  habitually  arises  from  the  need 
for  subordination  to  a  leader  in  war, 
defensive  or  offensive,  and  has  origi- 


*  Hobbes,  “  Collected  Works,”  vol.  iii.  pp. 
112-13. 


nally  no  necessary,  and  often  no  actual, 
relation  to  the  preservation  of  order 
among  the  combined  individuals.  Once 
more,  let  us  admit  the  indefensible 
assumption  that  to  escape  the  evils  of 
chronic  warfare,  which  must  otherwise 
continue  among  them,  the  members  of 
a  community  enter  into  a  ‘‘  pact  or 
covenant."  by  which  they  all  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  surrender  their  primitive 
fieedom  of  action,  and  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  will  of  a  ruling  power 
agreed  upon  :*  accepting,  also,  the  im¬ 
plication  that  their  descendants  forever 
are  bound  by  the  covenant  which  remote 
ancestors  made  for  them.  Let  us,  I 
say,  not  object  to  these  data,  but  pass 
to  the  conclusions  Hobbes  draws.  He 
says  : 

“  For  where  no  covenant  hath  preceded, 
there  hath  no  right  been  transferred,  and  every 
man  has  right  to  everything  ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  no  action  can  be  unjust.  But  when  a 
covenant  is  made,  then  to  break  it  is  unjust  : 
and  the  definition  of  injustice,  is  no  other 
than  the  not  performance  of  covenant.  .  .  . 
Therefore  before  the  names  of  just  and  unjust 
can  have  place,  there  must  be  some  coercive 
power,  to  compel  men  equally  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  covenants,  by  the  terror  of  some 
punishment,  greater  than  the  benefit  they  ex¬ 
pect  by  the  breach  of  their  covenant. "f 

Were  people’s  characters  in  Hob¬ 
bes’s  day  really  so  bad  as  to  warrant 
his  assumption  that  none  would  per¬ 
form  their  covenants  in  the  absence 
of  a  coercive  power  and  threatened 
penalties  ?  In  our  day  “  the  names  of 
just  and  unjust  can  have  place  ”  quite 
apart  from  recognition  of  any  coercive 
power.  Among  my  friends  I  could 
name  half  a  dozen  whom  I  would  im¬ 
plicitly  trust  to  peiform  their  covenants 
without  any  "  terror  of  some  punish¬ 
ment  and  over  whom  the  require¬ 
ments  of  justice  would  be  as  imperative 
in  the  absence  of  a  coercive  power  as  in 
its  presence.  Merely  nothing,  however, 
that  this  unwarranted  assumption  vitiates 
Hobbes’s  argument  for  State-authority, 
and  accepting  both  his  premises  and 
conclusion,  we  have  to  observe  two  sig¬ 
nificant  implications.  One  is  that  State- 
authority  as  thus  derived,  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  has  no  validity  save  as 
subserving  that  end  :  if  the  end  is  not 

*  Hubbes,  *'  Collected  Works,”  vol.  iii.  p. 
159- 

t  Ibid.  pp.  130-I. 
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subserved,  the  authority,  by  the  hy¬ 
pothesis,  does  not  exist.  The  other  is 
that  the  end  for  which  the  authority  ex¬ 
ists,  as  thus  specified,  is  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  justice — the  maintenance  of 
equitable  relations.  The  reasoning 
yields  no  warrant  for  other  coercion 
over  citizens  than  that  which  is  required 
for  preventing  direct  aggressions,  and 
those  indirect  aggressions  constituted  by 
breaches  of  contract  ;  to  which,  if  we 
add  protection  against  external  enemies, 
the  entire  function  implied  by  Hobbes’s 
derivation  of  sovereign  authority  is  com¬ 
prehended. 

Hobbes  argued  in  the  interests  of 
absolute  monarchy.  His  modern  ad¬ 
mirer,  Austin,  had  for  his  aim  to 
derive  the  authority  of  law  from  the  un¬ 
limited  sovereignty  of  one  man,  or  of  a 
number  of  men,  small  or  large  compared 
with  the  whole  community.  Austin  was 
originally  in  the  army  ;  and  it  has 
been  truly  remarked  that  “  the  perma¬ 
nent  traces  left  ”  may  be  seen  in  his 
“  Province  of  Jurisprudence.”  When, 
undeterred  by  the  exasperating  pedarv- 
tries — the  endless  distinctions  and  defi¬ 
nitions  and  repetitions — which  serve  but 
to  hide  his  essential  doctrines,  we  as¬ 
certain  what  these  are,  it  becomes  mani¬ 
fest  that  he  assimilates  civil  authority  to 
military  authority  ;  taking  for  granted 
that  the  one,  as  the  other,  is  above 
question  in  respect  of  both  origin  and 
range.  To  get  justification  for  positive 
law,  he  takes  us  back  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  power  imposing  it — a 
monarch,  an  aristocracy,  or  that  larger 
body  of  men  who  have  votes  in  a 
democracy  ;  for  such  a  body  also,  he 
styles  the  sovereign,  in  contrast  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  community 
which,  from  incapacity  or  other  cause, 
remains  subject.  And  having  affirmed, 
or,  rather,  taken  for  granted,  the  un¬ 
limited  authority  of  the  body,  simple  or 
compound,  small  or  large,  which  he 
styles  sovereign,  he,  of  course,  has  no 
difficulty  in  deducing  the  legal  validity 
of  its  edicts,  which  he  calls  positive  law. 
But  the  problem  is  simply  moved  a  step 
farther  back  and  there  left  unsolved. 
The  true  question  is — Whence  the 
sovereignty  ?  VVhat  is  the  assignable 
warrant  for  this  unqualified  supremacy 
assumed  by  one,  or  by  a  small  number, 
or  by  a  large  number,  over  the  rest  ? 


A  critic  might  fitly  say — ”  We  will  dis¬ 
pense  with  your  process  of  deriving 
positive  law  from  unlimited  sovereignty  : 
the  sequence  is  obvious  enough.  But 
first  prove  your  unlimited  sovereignty.” 

To  this  demand  there  is  no  response. 

Analyze  his  assumption,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Austin  proves  to  have  no  better 
basis  than  that  of  Hobbes.  In  the 
absence  of  admitted  divine  descent 
or  appointment,  neither  single-headed 
ruler  nor  many-headed  ruler  can  produce 
such  credentials  as  the  claim  to  unlim¬ 
ited  sovereignty  implies. 

”  But  surely,”  will  come  in  deafening 
chorus  the  reply,  “  there  is  the  unques¬ 
tionable  right  of  the  majority,  which 
gives  unquestionable  right  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  it  elects.” 

Yes,  now  we  are  coming  down  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  divine  right 
of  parliaments  means  the  divine  right 
of  majorities.  The  fundamental  as¬ 
sumption  made  by  legislators  and  people 
alike  is  that  a  majority  of  a  nation  has 
powers  to  which  no  limits  can  be  put. 
This  is  the  current  theory  which  all 
accept  without  proof  as  a  self-evident 
truth.  Nevertheless,  criticism  will,  I 
think,  show  that  this  current  theory  re¬ 
quires  a  radical  modification. 

In  an  essay  on  “  Railway  Morals  and 
Railway  Policy,”  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Rn'inv  for  October,  1854,  I 
had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  a  majority’s  powers  as  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  public  companies  ;  and 
1  cannot  better  prepare  the  way  for  con¬ 
clusions  presently  to  be  drawn,  than  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  it  : 

"  Under  whatever  circunnstances,  or  for 
whatever  ends,  a  number  of  men  co-operate,  it 
is  held  that  if  difference  of  opinion  arises 
among  them,  justice  requires  that  the  will  of 
the  greater  number  shall  be  executed  rather 
than  that  of  the  smaller  number  ;  and  this  rule 
is  supposed  to  be  uniformly  applicable,  be  the 
question  at  issue  what  it  may.  So  confirmed 
is  this  conviction,  and  so  little  have  the  ethics 
of  the  matter  been  considered,  that  to  most 
this  mere  suggestion  of  a  doubt  will  cause  some 
astonishment.  Yet  it  needs  but  a  brief  analysis 
to  show  that  the  opinion  is  little  better  than  a 
political  superstition.  Instances  may  readily 
be  selected,  which  prove,  by  rtdudio  ad  absur- 
dum.  that  the  right  of  a  majority  is  a  purely 
conditional  right,  valid  only  within  specific 
limits.  Let  us  take  a  few.  Suppose  that  at 
the  general  meeting  of  some  philanthropic 
association,  it  was  resolved  that  in  addition  to 
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relieving  distress  association  should  employ 
home-missionaries  to  preach  down  popery. 
Might  the  subscriptions  of  Catholics,  who  had 
joined  the  body  with  charitable  views,  be 
rightfully  used  for  this  end?  Suppose  that  of 
the  members  of  a  book-club,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber,  thinking  that  under  existing  circumstances 
rifle  practice  was  more  important  than  reading, 
should  decide  to  change  the  purpKise  of  their 
union,  and  to  apply  the  funds  in  hand  for  the 
purchase  of  powder,  ball,  and  targets.  Would 
the  rest  belraund  by  this  decision?  Suppose 
that  under  the  excitement  of  news  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  majority  of  a  Freehold  Land  Society 
should  determine,  not  simply  to  start  in  a 
body  for  the  gold  diggings,  but  to  use  their 
accumulated  capital  to  provide  outfits.  Would 
this  appropriation  of  property  be  just  to  the 
minority?  and  must  these  join  the  expedition  ? 
Scarcely  any  one  would  venture  an  affirmative 
answer  even  to  the  first  of  these  questions  ; 
much  less  to  the  others.  And  why  ?  Because 
every  one  must  perceive  that  by  uniting  himself 
with  others,  no  man  can  equitably  be  betrayed 
into  acts  utterly  foreign  to  the  purpose  for 
which  he  j'oined  them.  Each  of  these  sup¬ 
posed  minorities  would  properly  reply  to  those 
seeking  to  coerce  them  ;  'We  combined  with 
you  for  a  defined  object ;  we  gave  money  and 
time  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object ;  on  all 
questions  thence  arising  we  tacitly  agree  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  greater  number; 
but  we  did  not  agree  to  conform  on  any  other 
questions.  If  you  induce  us  to  join  you  by 
professing  a  certain  end,  and  then  undertake 
tome  other  end  of  which  we  were  not  apprised, 
you  obtain  our  support  under  false  pretences  ; 
you  exceed  the  expressed  or  understood  com¬ 
pact  to  which  we  committed  ourselves  ;  and 
we  are  no  longer  bound  by  your  decisions.’ 
Clearly  this  is  the  only  rational  interpretation 
of  the  matter.  The  general  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  right  government  of  every  incorpo¬ 
rated  body,  is,  that  its  members  contract  with 
each  other  severally  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  majority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  incor¬ 
porated  ;  but  in  no  others.  To  this  extent 
only  can  the  contract  hold.  For  as  it  is  implied 
in  the  very  nature  of  a  contract,  that  those  en¬ 
tering  into  it  must  know  what  they  contract  to 
do  ;  and  as  those  who  unite  with  others  for  a 
specified  object,  cannot  contemplate  all  the  un¬ 
specified  objects  which  it  is  hypothetically 
possible  for  the  union  to  undertake';  it  follows 
that  the  contract  entered  into  cannot  extend  to 
such  unspecified  objects :  and  if  there  exists 
no  expressed  or  understood  contract  between 
the  union  and  its  members  respecting  unspeci¬ 
fied  objects,  then  for  the  majority  to  coerce  the 
minority  into  undertaking  them,  is  nothing 
less  than  gross  tyranny.” 

Naturally,  if  such  a  confusion  of  ideas 
exists  in  respect  of  the  powers  of  a 
majority  where  the  deed  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  tacitly  limits  those  powers,  still 
more  must  there  exist  such  a  confusion 
where  there  has  been  no  deed  of  incor¬ 


poration.  Nevertheless  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  holds.  I  again  emphasize  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  members  of  an  incor¬ 
porated  body  are  bound  “  severally  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  incorporated  ; 
but  in  no  others."  And  I  contend  that 
this  holds  of  an  incorporated  nation  as 
much  as  of  an  incorporated  company. 

“Yes,  but,”  comes  the  obvious  re¬ 
joinder,  “  as  there  is  no  deed  by  which 
the  members  of  a  nation  are  incorporated 
— as  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  a 
specification  of  purposes  for  which  the 
union  was  formed,  there  exist  no  lirpits  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  power  of  the 
maioiity  is  unlimited.” 

Evidently  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a  social  contract, 
either  under  the  shape  assumed  by 
Hobbes  or  under  the  shape  assumed  by 
Rousseau,  is  baseless.  Nay,  more,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  even  had  such  a 
contract  once  been  formed,  it  could  not 
be  binding  on  the  posterity  of  those  who*, 
formed  it.  Moreover,  if  any  say  that 
in  the  absence  of  those  limitations  to  its 
powers  which  a  deed  'of  incorporation 
might  imply,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  majority  from  imposing  its  will  on  a 
minority  by  force,  assent  must  be  given — 
an  assent,  however,  joined  with  the 
comment  that  if  the  superior  force  of  the 
majority  is  its  justification,  then  the 
superior  force  of  a  despot  backed  by  an 
adequate  army,  is  also  justified  :  the 
problem  lapses.  What  we  here  seek  is 
some  higher  warrant  for  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  minority  to  majority  than  that 
arising  from  inability  to  resist  physical 
coercion.  Even  Austin,  anxious  as  he 
is  to  establish  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  positive  law,  and  assuming, 
as  he  does,  an  absolute  sovereignty  of 
some  kind,  .monarchic,  aristocratic, 
constitutional,  or  popular,  as  the  source 
of  its  unquestionable  authority,  is 
obliged,  in  the  last  resort,  to  admit  a 
moral  limit  to  its  action  over  the  com¬ 
munity.  While  insisting,  in  pursuance 
of  his  rigid  theory  of  sovereignty,  that 
a  sovereign  body  originating  from  the 
people  “  is  legally  free  to  abridge  their 
political  liberty,  at  its  own  pleasure  or 
discretion,’’  he  allows  that  “a  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  hindered  by  positive 
morality  from  abridging  the  .political 
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liberty  which  it  leaves  or  grants  to  its  (to  take  an  actual  question  of  the  day) 
subjects.”*  Hence,  we  have  to  find,  people  were  polled  to  asoertain  whether, 
not  a  physical  justification,  but  a  moral  in  respect  of  the  beverages  they  drank, 
justification,  for  the  supposed  absolute  they  would  accept  the  decision  of  the 
power  of  the  majority.  greater  number,  certainly  hall,  and  prob- 

This  will  at  once  draw  forth  the  re-  ably  more  than  half,  would  decidedly 
joinder — ”  Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  decline.  Similarly  with  respect  to  many 
any  agreement,  with  its  implied  limita-  other  actions  which  most  men  now-a- 
tions,  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  un-  days  regard  as  of  purely  private  concern, 
limited  ;  because  it  is  more  just  that  the  VV^hatever  desire  there  might  be  to  co¬ 
majority  should  have  its  way  than  that  operate  for  carrying  on,  or  regulating, 
the  minority  should  have  its  way.”  A  such  actions,  would  be  far  from  a  unan- 
very  reasonable  rejoinder  this  seems  imous  desire.  Manifestly,  then,  had 
until  there  comes  the  re-rejoinder.  We  social  co-operation  to  be  commenced  by 
may  oppose  to  it  the  equally  tenable  ourselves,  and  had  its  purposes  to  be 
proposition  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  specified  before  consent  to  co-operate 
agreement,  the  supremacy  of  a  majority  could  be  obtained,  there  would  be  large 
over  a  minority  does  not  exist  at  all.  It  parts  of  human  conduct  in  respect  of 
is  co-operation  of  some  kind,  from  which  co  operation  would  be  declined  ; 
which  there  arise  these  powers  and  and  in  respect  of  which,  consequently, 
obligations  of  majority  and  minority  ;  no  authoiity  by  the  majority  over  the 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  minority  could  be  rightfully  exercised, 
co-operate,  such  powers  and  obligations  Turn  now  to  the  converse  question 
are  also  absent.  — For  what  ends  would  all  men  agree  to 

Here  the  argument  apparently  ends  co-operate?  None  will  deny  that  for 
in  a  deadlock.  Under  the  existing  con-  resisting  invasion  the  agreement  would 
•dition  of  things,  no  moral  origin  seems  be  practically  unanimous.  Excepting 
assignable  either  for  the  sovereignty  of  only  the  Quakers,  who,  having  done 
the  majority  or  for  the  limitation  of  its  highly  useful  work  in  their  time,  are 
sovereignty.  But  further  consideration  now  dying  out,  all  would  unite  for  de¬ 
reveals  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  fensive  war  (not,  however,  for  offensive 
if,  dismissing  all  thought  of  any  war);  and  they  would,  by  so  doing, 
hypothetical  agreement  to  co-operate  tacitly  bind  theipselves  to  conform  to 
heretofore  made,  we  ask  what  would  be  the  will  of  the  majority  in  respect  of 
the  agreement  into  which  citizens  would  measures  directed  to  that  end.  There 
now  enter  with  practical  unanimity,  we  would  be  practical  unanimity,  also,  in 
get  a  sufficiently  clear  answer  ;  and  with  the  agreement  to  co-operate  for  defence 
it  a  sufficiently  clear  justification  for  the  against  internal  enemies  as  against  ex¬ 
rule  of  the  majority  inside  a  certain  ternal  enemies.  Omitting  criminals,  all 
sphere,  but  not  outside  that  sphere,  nrust  wish  to  have  person  and  property 
Let  us  first  observe  a  few  of  the  limita-  adequately  protected.  In  short,  each 
lions  which  at  once  become  apparent.  citizen  desires  to  preserve  his  life,  to 
Were  all  Englishmen  now  asked  if  preserve  those  material  things  which 
they  would  agree  to  co-operate  for  the  conduce  to  maintenance  of  his  life,  and 
teaching  of  religion  and  would  give  the  to  preserve  intact  his  liberties  both  of 
majority  power  to  fix  the  creed  and  the  using  these  material  things  and  getting 
forms  of  worship,  there  would  come  a  further  such.  It  is  obvious  to  him  that 
very  emphatic  ”  No  ”  from  a  large  part  he  cannot  do  these  things  if  he  acts 
of  them.  If,  in  pursuance  of  a  proposal  alone.  Against  foreign  invaders  he  is 
to  revive  sumptuary  laws,  the  inquiry  powerless  unless  he  combines  with  his 
were  made  whether  they  would  bind  fellows  ;  and  the  business  of  protecting 
themselves  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  himself  against  domestic  invaders,  if  he 
majority  in  respect  of  the  fashions  and  did  not  similarly  combine,  would  be 
qualities  of  their  clothes,  nearly  all  of  alike  onerous,  dangerous,  and  in- 
them  would  refuse.  In  like  manner  if  efficient.  In  one  other  co-operation  all 

- - -  are  interested — use  of  the  territory  they' 

*  “  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Deter-  inhabit.  Did  the  primitive  communal 
mined  ”  (second  edition),  p.  241.  ownership  survive,  there  would  survive 
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the  primitive  communal  control  of  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  land  by  individuals 
or  by  groups  of  them  ;  and  decisions  of 
the  majority  would  rightly  prevail  re¬ 
specting  the  terms  on  which  portions  of 
it  might  be  employed  for  raising  food, 
for  making  means  of  communication, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Even  at  pres¬ 
ent,  though  the  matter  has  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  growth  of  private  land- 
ownership,  yet,  since  the  State  is  still 
supreme  owner  (every  landowner  being 
in  law  a  tenant  of  the  Crown)  able  to  re¬ 
sume  possession,  or  authorize  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase,  at  a  fair  price  ;  the 
implication  is  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  valid  respecting  the  modes 
in  which,  and  conditions  under  which, 
parts  of  the  surface  or  sub-surface, 
may  be  utilized:  involving  cirtain 
agreements  made  on  behalf  of  the 
public  with  private  persons  and  com¬ 
panies. 

Details  are  not  needful  here  ;  nor  is 
it  needful  to  discuss  that  border  region 
lying  between  these  classes  of  cases,  and 
to  say  how’  much  is  included  in  the  last 
and  how  much  is  excluded  with  the  first. 
For  present  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to 
recognize  the  undeniable  truth  that 
there  are  numerous  kinds  of  actions  in 
respect  of  which  men  would  not,  if  they 
were  asked,  agree  with  anything  like 
unanimity  to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  ;  while  there  are  some  kinds  of 
actions  in  respect  of  which  they  w'ould 
almost  unanimously  agree  to  be  thus 
bound.  Here,  then,  we  find  a  definite 
warrant  for  enforcing  the  will  of  the 
majority  within  certain  limits,  and  a 
definite  warrant  for  denying  the  author¬ 
ity  of  its  will  beyond  those  limits. 

But  evidently,  when  analyzed,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  the  further 
question — What  are  the  relative  claims 
of  the  aggregate  and  of  its  units  ?  Are 
the  rights  of  the  community  universally 
valid  against  the  individual  }  or  has  the 
individual  some  rights  which  are  valid 
against  the  community  ?  The  judgment 
given  on  this  point  underlies  the  entire 
fabric  of  political  convictions  formed, 
and  more  especially  those  convictions 
which  concern  the  proper  sphere  of 
government.  Here,  then,  I  propose  to 
revive  a  dormant  controversy,  with  the 
expectation  of  reaching  a  different  con¬ 
clusion  from  that  which  is  fashionable. 


Says  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  work, 

“  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor” — 
‘‘The  first  step  must  be  to  rid  our 
thinds  of  the  idea  that  there  are  any  such 
things  in  social  matters'  as  abstract 
rights.”  Of  like  character  is  the  belief 
expressed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
his  article  on  copyright  :  “  An  author 
has  no  natural  right  to  a  property  in  his 
production.  But  then  neither  has  he  a 
natural  right  to  anything  whatever  which 
he  may  produce  or  acquire.”*  So,  too, 

I  recently  read  in  a  weekly  journal  of 
high  repute,  that  ”  to  explain  once  more 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ‘  natural 
right  ’  would  be  a  waste  of  phi¬ 
losophy.”  And  the  view  expressed  in 
these  extracts  is  commonly  uttered  by 
statesmen  and  lawyers  in  a  way  imply¬ 
ing  that  only  the  unthinking  masses 
hold  any  other. 

One  might  have  expected  that  utter¬ 
ances  to  this  effect  would  have  been 
rendered  less  dogmatic  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  whole  school  of  legists  on 
the  Continent,  maintains  a  belief 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  maintained 
by  the  English  school.  The  idea  of 
Naiur-recM  is  the  root-idea  of  German 
jurisprudence.  Now  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  held  respecting  German 
philosophy  at  large,  it  cannot  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  shallow.  A  doctrine  cur¬ 
rent  among  a  people  distinguished  above 
all  others  as  laborious  inquirers,  and 
certainly  not  to  be  classed  with  super¬ 
ficial  thinkers,  should  not  be  dismissed 
as  though  it  were  nothing  more  than  a 
popular  delusion.  This,  however,  by 
the  way.  Along  with  the  proposition 
denied  in  the  above  quotations,  there 
goes  a  counter-proposition  affirmed. 
Let  us  see  what  it  is,  and  what  results 
when  we  go  behind  it  and  seek  its  war¬ 
rant. 

On  reverting  to  Bentham,  we  find 
this  counter-proposition  overtly  ex¬ 
pressed.  He  tells  us  that  government 
fulfils  its  office  ”  by  creating  rights 
which  it  confers  upon  individuals : 
rights  of  personal  security  ;  rights  of 
protection  for  honor  ;  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  etc.f  Were  this  doctrine  as¬ 
serted  as  following  from  the  divine 

*  Fortnightly  Review  in  1880,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  322. 

f  Benthani’s  Works  (Bowring’s  edition), 
Toi.  i.  p.  301. 
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right  of  kings,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  it  manifestly  incongruous.  Did  it 
come  to  us  from  ancient  Peru,  where 
the  Ynca  “  was  the  source  from  which 
everything  flowed  or  from  Shoa 
(Abyssinia),  where  “  of  their  persons 
and  worldly  substance  he  [the  king]  is 
absolute  master  ;”f  or  from  Dahoine, 
where  “  all  men  are  slaves  to  the 
king  ;”t  it  would  be  consistent  enough. 
But  Bentham,  far  from  being  an  abso¬ 
lutist  like  Hobbes,  wrote  in  the  interests 
of  popular  rule.  In  his  ‘‘  Constitu¬ 
tional  Code  ”§  he  fixes  the  sovereignty 
in  the  whole  people  :  arguing  that  it  is 
best  to  “  give  the  sovereign  power  to  the 
largest  possible  portion  of  those  whose 
greatest  happiness  is  the  proper  and 
chosen  object,”  because  ‘‘  this  propor¬ 
tion  is  more  apt  than  any  other  that  can 
be  proposed’’  for  achievement  of  that 
object. 

Mark,  now,  what  happens  when  we 
put  these  two  doctrines  together.  The 
sovereign  people  jointly  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  so  create  a  government  ; 
the  government  thus  created,  creates 
rights  ;  and  then,  having  created  rights, 
it  confers  them  on  the  separate  members 
of  the  sovereign  people  by  which  it  was 
itself  created.  Here  is  a  marvellous 
piece  of  political  legerdemain  !  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  contending,  in  the 
article  above  quoted,  that  ”  property  is 
the  creation  of  law,”  tells  us  to  beware 
of  the  ”  metaphysical  phantom  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  itself.”  Surely,  among  meta¬ 
physical  phantoms  the  most  shadowy  is 
this  which  supposes  a  thing  to  be 
obtained  by  creating  an  agent,  which 
creates  the  thing,  and  then  confers  the 
thing  on  its  own  creator  ! 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  con¬ 
sider  it  Bentham’ s  proposition  proves 
to  be  unthinkable.  Government,  he 
says,  fulfils  its  office  ”  by  creating 
rights.”  Two  meanings  may  be  given 
to  the  word  “creating.”  It  may  be 
supposed  to  mean  the  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing  ;  or  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mean  the  giving  form  and 
structure  to  something  which  already 
exists.  There  are  many  who  think  that 

*  Prescott,  “  Conquest  of  Peru,”  bk.  i.  ch.  i. 

f  Harris,  “  Highlands  of  Althiopia,”  ii.  94. 

X  Burton,  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of 
Dahomie,”  i.  p.  226. 

g  Bentham’s  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  97. 


the  production  of  something  out  of 
nothing  cannot  l)e  conceived  as  effected 
even  by  omnipotence  ;  and  probably 
none  will  assert  that  the  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing  is  within  the 
competence  of  a  human  government. 
The  alternative  conception  is  that  a 
human  government  creates  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  shapes  something  pre-exist¬ 
ing.  In  that  case,  the  question  arises  — 

”  What  is  the  something  pre-existing 
which  it  shapes?”  Clearly  the  word 
”  creating  ”  begs  the  whole  question — 
passes  off  an  illusion  on  the  unwary 
reader.  Bentham  was  a  stickler  for 
definiteness  of  expression,  and  in  his 
”  Book  of  Fallacies  ”  has  a  chapter  on 
"  Impostor-terms.”  It  is  curious  that 
he  should  have  furnished  so  striking  an 
illustration  of  the  perverted  belief  which 
an  impostor- term  may  generate. 

But  now  let  us  overlook  these  various 
impossibilities  of  thought,  and  seek  the 
most  defensible  interpretation  of  Ben¬ 
tham’s  view. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  totality  of  all 
powers  and  rights,  originally  existed  as 
an  undivided  whole  in  the  sovereign 
people  ;  and  that  this  undivided  whole 
is  given  in  trust  (as  Austin  would  say) 
to  a  ruling  power,  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  people,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
proposition  that  rights  are  created  is 
simply  a  figure  of  speech  ;  then  the  only 
intelligible  construction  of  Bentham’s 
view  is  that  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
who  severally  wish  to  'satisfy  their  de¬ 
sires,  and  have,  as  an  aggregate,  pos¬ 
session  of  all  the  sources  of  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  power  over  all  individual 
actions,  appoint  a  government,  which 
declares  the  ways  in  which,  and  the 
conditions  under  which,  individual 
actions  may  be  carried  on  and  the  satis¬ 
factions  obtained.  Let  us  observe  what 
are  the  implications.  Each  man  exists 
in  two  capacities.  In  his  private  capac¬ 
ity  he  is  subject  to  the  government. 
In  his  public  capacity  he  is  one  of  the 
sovereign  people  who  appoint  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  That  is  to  say,  in  his  private 
capacity  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
rights  are  given ;  and  in  his  public 
capacity  he  is  one  of  those  who,  through 
their  agency,  give  the  rights.  Turn  this 
abstract  statement  into  a  concrete  state¬ 
ment,  and  see  what  it  means.  Let  the 
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community  consist  of  a  million  men, 
who,  by  the  hypothesis,  arc  not  only 
joint  possessors  of  the  inhabited  region, 
but  joint  possessors  of  all  liberties  of 
action  and  appropriation  :  the  only 
light  recognized  being  that  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  everything.  What  follows  ? 
Each  person,  while  not  owning  any  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  own  labor,  has,  as  a  unit  in 
the  sovereign  body,  a  millionth  part  of 
the  ownership  of  the  products  of  all 
others’  labor.  This  is  an  unavoidable 
implication.  As  the  government,  in 
Bentham’s  view,  is  but  an  agent  ;  the 
rights  it  confers  are  rights  given  to  it  in 
trust  by  the  sovereign  people.  If  so, 
such  rights  must  be  possessed  en  bloc  by 
the  sovereign  people  before  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  fulfilment  of  its  trust,  confers 
them  on  individuals  ;  and.  if  so.  each 
individual  has  a  millionth  portion  of 
these  rights  in  his  public  capacity, 
while  he  has  no  rights  in  his  private 
capacity.  These  he  gets  only  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  million  join  to  endow  him 
with  them  ;  while  he  joins  to  endow 
with  them  every  other  member  of  the 
million  ! 

Thus,  in  whatever  way  we  interpret 
it,  Bentham’s  proposition  leaves  us  in  a 
plexus  of  absurdities. 

Even  though  ignoring  the  opposite 
opinion  of  German  writers  on  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  even  without  an  analysis 
which  proves  their  own  opinion  to  be 
untenable,  Benrham’s  disciples  might 
have  been  led  to  treat  less  cavalierly  the 
doctrine  of  natural  rights.  For  sundry 
groups  of  social  phenomena  unite  to 
prove  that  this  doctrine  is  well  war¬ 
ranted,  and  the  doctrine  they  set  against 
it  unwarranted. 

Tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
show  us  that  before  definite  government 
arises,  conduct  is  regulated  by  cus¬ 
toms.  The  Bechuanas  are  controlled 
by  “long-acknowledged  customs.’’* 
Among  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  who 
only  “  tolerate  their  chiefs  rather  than 
obey  them,”!  “  when  ancient  usages 
are  not  in  the  way,  every  man  seems  to 


*  Burchell,  W.  J.,  “  Travels  into  the  In¬ 
terior  of  Southern  Africa.”  vol.  i.  p.  544. 

f  Arbousset  and  Daumas,  ”  V^oyage  of  Ex¬ 
ploration,*  p.  27. 
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act  as  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.’’*  The 
Araucanians  are  guided  by  “  nothing 
more  than  primordial  usages  or  tacit 
conventions.’’!  Among  the  Kirghizes 
the  judgments  of  the  elders  are  based 
on  "  universally-recognized  customs.’’! 
So,  too,  of  the  Dyaks,  Rajah  Brooke  tells 
us  that  “  custom  seems  simply  to  have 
become  the  law  ;  and  breaking  custom 
leads  to  a  fine.’’§  So  sacred  are  imme¬ 
morial  customs  with  the  primitive  man, 
that  he  never  dreams  of  questioning 
their  authority  ;  and  when  government 
arises,  its  power  is  limited  by  them.  In 
Madagascar  the  king’s  word  suffices  only 
’’  where  there  is  no  law,  custom,  or 
precedent.  “11  Ratfies  tells  us  that  in 
Java  ’’  the  customs  of  the  country 
restrain  the  will  of  the  ruler.  In 
Sumatra,  too,  the  people  do  not  allow 
their  chiefs  to  “  alter  their  ancient 
usages.’’**  Nay,  occasionally,  as  in 
Ashantee,  “  the  attempt  to  change  some 
customs  ’’  has  caused  a  king’s  de¬ 
thronement. ft  Now,  among  the  cus¬ 
toms  which  w'e  thus  find  to  be  pre-gov- 
ernmental,  and  which  subordinate  gov¬ 
ernmental  power  when  it  is  established, 
are  those  which  recognize  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  rights— rights  to  act  in  certain 
ways  and  possess  certain  things.  Even 
where  the  recognition  of  property  is  least 
developed,  there  is  proprietorship  of 
weapons,  tools,  and  personal  ornaments  ; 
and,  generally,  the  recognition  goes  far 
beyond  this.  Among  such  North- 
American  Indians  as  the  Snakes,  who 
are  without  government,  there  is  private 
ownership  of  horses.  By  the  Chippe- 
wayans,  “  who  have  no  regular  govern¬ 
ment,”  game  taken  in  private  traps 


*  Thompson,  G.,  “  Travels  and  Adventures 
in  Southern  Africa,”  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 

f  Thompson.  G.  A.,  ‘‘  Alcedo's  Geographi¬ 
cal  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America,” 
vol.  i.  p.  405. 

!  Mitchell,  Alex.,  “  Siberian  Overland 
Route,”  p.  248. 

55  Brooke’s,  C.,  “Ten  Years  in  Sarawak,” 
vol.  i.  p.  129. 

I  Ellis,  “  History  of  Madagascar,”  vol.  i.  p. 
377- 

^  Raffles,  Sir  T,  S.,  “  History  of  Java,”  i. 
374- 

**  Marsden,  W..  “  History  of  Sumatra,”  p. 
217. 

ff  Beecham,  J.,  “  Ashantee  and  the  Gold 
Coast,”  p.  90. 
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“  is  considered  as  private  property,”* 
Kindred  facts  concerning  huts,  utensils, 
and  other  personal  belongings,  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  from  accounts  of 
the  Ahts,  the  Comanches,  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  and  the  Brazilian  Indians. 
Among  various  uncivilized  peoples, 
custom  has  established  the  claim  to  the 
crop  grown  on  a  cleared  plot  of  ground, 
though  not  to  the  ground  itself ;  and 
the  Todas,  who  are  wholly  without  polit¬ 
ical  organization,  make  a  like  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ownership  of  cattle  and  of 
land.  Kolff’s  statement  respecting 
”  the  peaceful  Arafuras  ”  well  sums  up 
the  evidence.  They  ”  recognize  the 
right  of  property,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  without  there  being  any 
[other]  authority  among  them  than  the 
decisions  of  their  elders,  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers.”] 
But  even  without  seeking  proofs  among 
the  uncivilized,  sufficient  proofs  are 
furnished  by  early  stages  of  the  civil¬ 
ized.  Bentham  and  his  followers  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  our  own  common 
law  is  mainly  an  embodiment  of  ”  the 
customs  of  the  realm.”  It  did  but  give 
definite  shape  to  that  which  it  found  ex¬ 
isting.  Thus,  the  fact  and  the  fiction 
are  exactly  opposite  to  what  they  allege. 
The  fact  is  that  property  was  well  recog¬ 
nized  before  law  existed  ;  the  fiction  is 
that  *'  property  is  the  creation  of  law.” 

Considerations  of  another  class  might 
alone  have  led  them  to  pause  had  they 
duly  considered  their  meanings.  Were 
it  true,  as  alleged  by  Bentham,  that 
government  fulfils  its  office  ”  by  creating 
rights  which  it  confers  on  individuals 
then,  the  implication  would  be,  that 
there  should  be  nothing  approaching  to 
uniformity  in  the  rights  conferred  by 
different  governments.  In  the  absence 
of  a  determining  cause  over-ruling  their 
decisions,  the  probabilities  would  be 
many  to  one  against  considerable  cor¬ 
respondence  among  their  decisions. 
But  there  is  very  great  correspondence. 
Look  where  we  may,  we  find  that  gov¬ 
ernments  interdict  the  same  kinds  of 
aggressions  ;  and,  by  implication,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  same  kinds  of  claims.  They 


♦  Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  “  Expedition  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,"  v.  177. 

f  Earl’s  “  Kolff's  Voyage  of  the  Domga,’’ 
p.  161. 
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habitually  for'oid  homicide,  theft,  adul¬ 
tery  ;  thus  asserting  that  citizens  may 
not  be  trespassed  against  in  certain 
ways.  And  as  society  advances,  minor 
individual  claims  are  protected  by  giving 
remedies  for  breach  of  contract,  libel, 
false  witness,  etc.  In  a  word,  compari¬ 
sons  show  that  though  codes  of  law 
differ  in  their  details  as  they  become 
elaborated,  they  agree  in  their  funda¬ 
mentals.  What  does  this  prove  ?  It 
cannot  be  by  chance  that  they  thus 
agree.  They  agree  because  the  alleged 
creating  of  rights  was  nothing  else  than 
giving  formal  sanction  and  belter  defini¬ 
tion  to  those  assertions  of  claims  and  rec¬ 
ognitions  of  claims  which  naturally  orig¬ 
inate  from  the  individual  desires  of  men 
who  have  to  live  in  presence  of  one 
another. 

Comparative  sociology  discloses  an¬ 
other  group  of  facts  having  the  same 
implication.  Along  with  social  progress 
it  becomes  in  an  increasing  degree  the 
business  of  the  State,  not  only  to  give 
formal  sanction  to  men’s  rights,  but 
also  to  defend  them  against  aggressors. 
Before  permanent  government  exists, 
and  in  many  cases  after  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  developed,  the  rights  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  are  asserted  and  maintained  by 
himself,  or  by  his  family.  Alike  among 
savage  tribes  at  present;  among  civilized 
peoples  in  the  past,  and  even  now  in  un¬ 
settled  paits  of  Europe,  t.he  punishment 
for  murder  is  a  matter  of  private  concern  : 
‘‘the  sacred  duty  of  blood  revenge” 
devolves  on  some  one  of  a  cluster  of  rel¬ 
atives.  Similarly,  compensations  for 
aggressions  on  property  and  for  injuries 
of  other  kinds,  are  in  early  states  of 
society  independently  sought  by  each 
man  or  family.  But  as  social  organiza¬ 
tion  advances,  the  central  ruling  power 
undertakes  more  and  more  to  secure  to 
individuals  their  personal  safety,  the 
safety  of  their  possessions,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  enforcement  of  their  claims 
established  by  contract.  Originally 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  de¬ 
fence  of  the  society  as  a  whole  against 
other  societies,  or  with  conducting  its 
attacks  on  other  societies.  Government 
has  come  more  and  more  to  discharge 
the  function  of  defending  individuals 
against  one  another.  It  needs  but  to 
recall  the  days  when  men  habitually  car¬ 
ried  weapons,  or  to  bear  in  mind  the 
23 
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greater  safety  to  person  and  property 
achieved  by  improved  police-administra¬ 
tion  during  our  own  time,  or  to  note  the 
increased  facilities  now  given  for  re¬ 
covering  small  debts,  to  see  that  the  in¬ 
suring  to  each  indi  vidual  the  unhindered 
pursuit  of  the  objects  of  life  within  limits 
set  by  others’  like  pursuits,  is  more  and 
more  recognized  as  a  duty  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  along  with  social  prog¬ 
ress,  there  goes  not  only  a  fuller  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  which  we  call  natural 
rights,  but  also  a  better  enforcement  of 
them  by  the  Government  :  Government 
becomes  more  and  more  the  servant  of 
these  essential  pre-requisites  for  indi¬ 
vidual  welfare. 

An  allied  and  still  more  significant 
change  has  accompanied  this.  In  early 
stages,  at  the  same  time  that  the  State 
failed  to  protect  the  individual  against 
aggression,  it  was  itself  an  aggressor  in 
multitudinous  ways.  Those  ancient 
societies  which  progressed  enough  to 
leave  records,  having  all  been  conquer¬ 
ing  societies,  show  us  everywhere  the 
traits  of  the  militant  rigime.  As,  for  the 
effectual  organization  of  fighting  bodies, 
the  soldiers,  absolutely  obedient,  must 
act  independently  only  when  command¬ 
ed  to  do  it  ;  so,  for  the  effectual  organ¬ 
ization  of  fighting  societies,  citizens  must 
have  their  individualities  subordinated. 
Private  claims  are  over-ridden  by  public 
claims  ;  and  the  subject  loses  much  of 
his  freedom  of  action.  One  result  is 
that  the  sjstem  of  regimentation,  per¬ 
vading  the  society  as  well  as  the  army, 
causes  detailed  regulation  of  conduct. 
The  dictates  of  the  ruler,  sanctified  by 
ascription  of  them  to  his  divine  ancestor, 
are  unrestrained  by  any  conception  of 
individual  liberty  ;  and  they  specify 
men’s  actions  to  an  unlimited  extent — 
down  to  kinds  of  food  eaten,  modes  of 
preparing  them,  shaping  of  beards, 
fringing  of  dresses,  sowing  of  grain,  etc. 
This  omni|-.resent  control,  which  the 
ancient  Eastern  nations  in  general  ex¬ 
hibited,  was  exhibited  also  in  large 
measure  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  was  carried 
to  its  greatest  pitch  in  the  most  mili 
tant  city,  Sparta.  Similarly  during 
mediaeval  days  throughout  Europe, 
characterized  by  chronic  warfare  with  its 
appropriate  political  forms  and  ideas, 
there  were  scarcely  any  bounds  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  iraterference  :  agricul  ure, 


manufactures,  trade,  were  regulated  in 
detail ;  religious  beliefs  and  observances 
were  imposed  ;  and  rulers  said  by  whom 
only  furs  might  be  worn,  silver  used, 
books  issued,  pigeons  kept,  etc.,  etc. 
But  along  with  increase  of  industrial 
activities,  and  implied  substitution  of 
the  regime  of  contract  for  the  rtgime  of 
status,  and  growth  of  associated  senti¬ 
ments,  there  went  (until  the  recent  re¬ 
action  accompanying  reversion  to  mili¬ 
tant  activity)  a  decrease  of  meddling 
with  people’s  doings.  Legislation  grad¬ 
ually  ceased  to  regulate  the  cropping  of 
fields,  or  dictate  the  ratio  of  cattle  to 
acreage,  or  specify  modes  of  manufact¬ 
ure  and  materials  to  be  used,  or  fix  wages 
and  prices,  or  interfere  with  dresses  and 
games  (except  where  there  was  gam¬ 
bling),  or  put  bounties  and  penalties  on 
imports  or  exports,  or  prescribe  men’s 
beliefs,  religious  or  political,  or  prevent 
them  from  combining  as  they  pleased,  or 
travelling  where  they  liked.  That  is  to 
say,  throughout  a  large  range  of  con¬ 
duct,  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  uncon¬ 
trolled  action  has  beeen  made  good 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  State  to 
control  him.  While  the  ruling  agency 
has  increasingly  helped  him  to  exclude 
intruders  from  that  private  sphere  in 
which  he  pursues  the  objects  of  life,  it 
has  itself  retreated  from  that  sphere  ; 
or,  in  other  words— decreased  its  intru¬ 
sions. 

Not  even  yet  have  we  noted  all  the 
classes  of  facts  which  tell  the  same 
story.  It  is  told  afresh  in  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  reforms  of  law  itself ;  as  well  as 
in  the  admissions  and  assertions  of  those 
who  have  effected  them.  “  So  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,”  says  Professor 
Pollock,  *’  we  find  a  common-law  judge 
declaring  that,  as  in  a  case  unprovided'ter 
by  known  rules  the  civilians  and  canon¬ 
ists  devise  a  new  rule  according  to  the 
‘  law  of  nature  which  is  the  ground  of 
all  laws,’  the  courts  of  Westminster  can 
and  will  do  the  like.”*  Again,  our 
system  of  equity,  introduced  and  devel¬ 
oped  as  it  was  to  make  up  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  Common-law,  or  rectify  its 
inequities,  proceeded  throughout  on  a 
recognition  of  men’s  claims  considered 

*  “  The  Methods  of  Jurisprudence  :  an  In¬ 
troductory  Lecture  at  University  College, 
London,”  Ociol>cr  31st,  1882. 
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as  existing  apart  from  legal  warrant. 
And  the  changes  of  law  now  from  time 
to  time  made  after  resistance,  are 
similarly  made  in  pursuance  of  current 
ideas  concerning  the  requirements  of 
justice  ;  ideas  which,  instead  of  being 
derived  from  the  law  are  opposed  to  the 
law.  P'or  example,  that  recent  Act 
which  gives  to  a  married  woman  a  right 
of  property  in  her  own  earnings,  evi¬ 
dently  originated  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  natural  connection  between 
labor  expended  and  benefit  enjoyed,  is 
one  which  should  be  maintained  in  ail 
cases.  The  reformed  law  did  not  create 
the  right,  but  recognition  of  the  right 
created  the  reformed  law. 

Thus,  historical  evidences  of  five  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  unite  in  teaching  that,  con¬ 
fused  as  are  the  popular  notions  con¬ 
cerning  rights,  and  including,  as  they 
do,  much  which  should  be  excluded,  yet 
they  shadow  forth  a  truth. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  original 
source  of  this  truth.  In  a  previous 
paper  I  have  spoken  of  the  open  secret, 
that  there  can  be  no  social  phenomena 
but  what,  if  we  analyze  them  to  the 
bottom,  bring  us  down  to  the  laws  of 
life  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  true  un¬ 
derstanding  of  them  without  reference 
to  the  laws  of  life.  Let  us  then  transfer 
this  question  of  natural  rights  from  the 
court  of  politics  to  the  court  of  science 
—  the  science  of  life.  The  reader  need 
feel  no  alarm  :  its  simplest  and  most 
obvious  facts  will  suffice.  We  will  con¬ 
template  fii'st  the  general  conditions  to 
individual  life  ;  and  then  the  general 
conditions  to  social  life.  We  shall  find 
that  both  yield  the  same  verdict. 


Animal  life  involves  waste  ;  waste 
must  be  met  by  repair  ;  repair  implies 
nutrition.  Again,  nutrition  presupposes 
obtainment  of  food  ;  food  cannot  be 
got  without  powers  of  prehension,  and, 
usually,  of  locomotion  ;  and  that  these 
powers  may  achieve  their  ends,  there 
must  be  fre*edom  to  move  about.  If 
you  shut  up  a  mammal  in  a  small  space, 
or  tie  its  limbs  together,  or  take  from  it 
the  food  it  has  procured,  you  eventually, 
by  persistence  in  one  or  other  of  these 
course,  cause  its  death.  Passing  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  hinderance  to  the  fulfilment 
of  these  requirements  is  fatal.  And  all 


this,  which  holds  of  the  higher  animals 
at  large,  of  course  holds  of  man. 

If  we  adopt  pessimism  as  a  creed,  and 
with  it  accept  the  implication  that  life 
in  general  being  an  evil  should  be  put 
an  end  to,  then  there  is  no  ethical  war¬ 
rant  for  these  actions  by  which  life  is 
maintained  :  the  whole  question  drops. 
But  if  we  adopt  either  the  optimist  view 
or  the  meliorist  view — if  we  say  that 
life  on  the  whole  brings  more  pleasure 
than  pain  ;  or  that  it  is  on  the  way  to 
become  such  that  it  will  yield  more 
pleasure  than  pain  ;  then  these  actions 
by  which  life  is  maintained  are  justified, 
and  there  results  a  warrant  for  the 
freedom  to  perform  them.  Those  who 
hold  that  life  is  valuable,  hold,  by  im¬ 
plication,  that  men  ought  not  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  carrying  on  life-sustaining 
activities.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  said 
to  be  “  right  ”  that  they  should  carry 
them  on,  then,  by  permutation,  we  get 
the  assertion  that  they  “  have  a  right” 
to  carry  them  on.  Clearly  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  "  natural  rights  ”  originates  in 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  if  life  is  justi¬ 
fiable,  there  must  be  a  justification  for 
the  performance  of  acts  essential  to  its 
preservation  ;  and,  therefore,  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  those  liberties  and  claims 
which  make  such  acts  possible. 

But  being  true  of  other  creatures  as 
of  man,  this  is  a  proposition  lacking 
ethical  character.  Ethical  character 
arises  only  with  the  distinction  between 
what  the  individual  may  do  in  carrying 
on  his  life-sustaining  activities,  and  what 
he  may  not  do.  This  distinction  ob¬ 
viously  results  from  the  presence  of  his 
fellows.  Among  those  who  are  in  close 
proximity,  or  even  at  some  distance 
apart,  the  doings  of  each  are  apt  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  doings  of  others  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  proof  that  some  may 
do  what  they  will  without  limit,  while 
others  may  not,  mutual  limitation  is 
necessitated.  The  non-ethical  form  of 
the  right  to  pursue  ends,  passes  into  the 
ethical  form,  when  there  is  recognized 
the  difference  between  acts  which  can  be 
performed  without  transgressing  the 
limits,  and  others  which  cannot  be  so 
performed. 

This,  which  is  the  priori  conclusion, 
is  the  conclusion  yielded  posteriori, 
when  we  study  the  doings  of  the  un¬ 
civilized.  In  its  vaguest  form,  mutual 
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limitation  of  spheres  of  action,  and  the  with  by  others :  *  personal  vengeance 
ideas  and  sentiments  associated  with  it,  being  the  penalty  for  injury.  We  read 
are  seen  in  the  relations  of  groups  to  one  of  the  Uaup^s  that  "  they  have  very 
another.  Habitually  there  come  to  be  little  law  of  any  kind  ;  but  what  they 
established,  certain  bounds  to  the  terri-  have  is  of  strict  retaliation — an  eye  for 


lories  within  which  each  tribe  obtains  its 
livelihood  ;  and  these  bounds  when  not 
respected  are  defended.  Among  the 
Wood-Veddahs,  who  have  no  political 
organization,  the  small  clans  have  their 
respective  portions  of  forest ;  and 
“  these  conventional  allotments  are 
always  honorably  recognized.”*  Of  the 
ungovcmed  tribes  of  Tasmania,  we  are 
told  that  “  their  hunting  grounds  were 
all  determined,  and  trespassers  were 
liable  to  attack."  f  And,  manifestly, 
the  quarrels  caused  amon^  tribes  by  in¬ 
trusions  on  one  another  s  territories, 
tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  fix  bounds  and 
to  give  a  certain  sanction  to  them.  As 
with  each  inhabited  area,  so  with  each 
inhabiting  group.  A  death  in  one, 
rightly  or  wrongly  ascribed  to  somebody 
in  another,  prompts  ‘‘  the  sacred  duty 
of  blood-revenge  and  though  retalia¬ 
tions  are  thus  made  chronic,  some  re¬ 
straint  is  put  on  new  aggressions.  Like 
causes  and  effects  were  seen  in  those  early 
stages  of  civilized  societies,  during  which 
families  or  clans,  rather  than  individuals, 
were  the  political  units  ;  and  during 
which  each  family  or  clan  had  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  and  its  possessions  against 
others  such.  This  mutual  restraint, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  arises  be¬ 
tween  small  communities,  similarly  arises 
between  individuals  in  each  community  ; 
and  the  ideas  and  usages  appropriate  to 
the  one  are  more  or  less  appropriate  to 
the  other.  Though  within  each  group 
there  is  ever  a  tendency  for  the  stronger 
to  aggress  on  the  weaker  ;  yet,  in  most 
cases,  consciousness  of  the  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  aggressive  conduct  serves  to 
restrain.  Everywhere  among  primitive 
peoples,  trespasses  are  followed  by 
counter-trespasses.  Says  Turner  of  the 
Tannese,  adultery  and  some  other 

crimes  are  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of 
club-law.  Fitzroy  tells  us  that  the 

Patagonian,  "  if  he  does  not  injure  or 
offend  his  neighbor,  is  not  interfered 


*  Tennant,  ii.  440. 

t  Bonwick,  J.,  “  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of 
the  Tasmanians,”  83. 

J  Polynesia,  p.  86. 


an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. "f  And 
that  the  lex  talionis  tends  to  establish  a 
distinction  between  what  each  member 
of  the  community  may  safely  do  and 
what  he  may  not  safely  do,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  give  sanctions  to  actions 
within  a  certain  range  but  not  beyond 
that  range,  is  obvious.  Though,  says 
Schoolcraft  of  the  Chippewayans,  they 
"  have  no  regular  government,  as  every 
man  is  lord  in  his  own  family,  they  are 
influenced  more  or  less  by  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  conduce  to  their  general 
benefit  one  of  the  principles  named 
being  recognition  of  private  property. 

How  mutual  limitation  of  activities 
originates  the  ideas  and  sentiments  im¬ 
plied  by  the  phrase  ‘‘natural  rights,” 
we  are  shown  most  distinctly  by  the  few 
peaceful  tribes  which  have  either 
nominal  governments  or  none  at  all. 
Beyond  those  facts  which  illustrate 
scrupulous  regard  for  one  another’s 
claims  among  the  Todas,  Santals, 
Lepchas,  Bodo,  Chakmas,  Jakuns, 
Arafuras,  etc.,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
utterly  uncivilized  VV^ood-Veddahs,  with¬ 
out  any  social  organization  at  all, 
‘‘  think  it  perfectly  inconceivable  that 
any  person  should  ever  take  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  or  strike  his 
fellow,  or  say  anything  that  is  untrue.  "§ 
Thus  it  becomes  clear,  alike  from  anal¬ 
ysis  of  causes  and  observation  of  facts, 
that  while  the  positive  element  in  the 
right  to  carry  on  life-sustaining  activities, 
originates  from  the  laws  of  life,  that 
negative  element  which  gives  ethical 
character  to  it,  originates  from  the 
conditions  produced  by  social  aggrega¬ 
tion. 

So  alien  to  the  truth,  indeed,  is  the 
alleged  creation  of  rights  by  government, 
that,  contrariwise,  rights  having  been 


*  “  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle,  ii.  167.  * 

+  Wallace,  A.  R.,  “  Travels  on  Amazon  and 
Rio  Negro,”  p.  499. 

^  Schoolcraft,  ”  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Mississippi,”  v.  177. 

§  B.  F.,  Hartshorne,  Fortnightly  Review, 
March  1876.  See  also  H.  C.  Sirr,  “  Ceylon 
and  the  Ceylon^,  ii.  319. 
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established  more  or  less  clearly  before 
government  arises,  become  obscured  as 
government  develops  along  with  that 
militant  activity  which,  both  by  the 
taking  of  slaves  and  the  establishment 
of  ranks,  produces  status ;  and  the 
recognition  of  rights  begins  again  to  get 
definiteness  only  as  fast  as  militancy 
ceases  to  be  chronic  and  governmental 
power  declines. 

When  we  turn  from  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  life  of  the  society,  the 
same  lesson  is  taught  us. 

Though  mere  love  of  companionship 
prompts  primitive  men  to  live  in  groups, 
yet  the  chief  prompter  is  experience  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  co¬ 
operation.  On  what  condition  only  can 
co-operation  arise  ?  Evidently  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  those  who  join  their  efforts 
severally  gain  by  doing  so.  If,  as  in 
the  simplest  cases,  they  unite  to  achieve 
something  which  each  by  himself  cannot 
achieve,  or  can  achieve  less  readily,  it 
must  be  on  the  tacit  understanding, 
either  that  they  shall  share  the  benefit 
(as  when  game  is  caught  by  a  party  of 
them)  or  that  if  one  reaps  all  the  benefit 
now  (as  in  building  a  hut  or  clearing  a 
plot)  the  others  shall  severally  reap 
equivalent  benefits  in  th*eir  turns. 
When  instead  of  efforts  joined  in  doing 
the  same  thing,  different  things  are 
effected  by  them — when  division  of 
labor  arises,  with  accompanying  barter 
of  products,  the  arrangement  implies 
that  each  in  return  for  something  which 
he  has  in  superfluous  quantity,  gets  an 
approximate  equivalent  of  something 
which  he  wants.  If  he  hands  over  the 
one  and  does  not  get  the  other,  future 
proposals  to  exchange  will  meet  with  no 
response.  There  will  be  a  reversion  to 
that  rudest  condition  in  which  each 
makes  everything  for  himself.  Hence 
the  possibility  of  co-operation  depends 
on  fulfilment  of  contract,  tacit  or  overt. 

Now  this  which  we  see  must  hold  of 
the  very  first  step  toward  that  industrial 
organization  by  which  the  life  of  a 
society  is  maintained,  must  hold  more 
or  less  fully  throughout  its  development. 
Though  the  militant  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  its  system  of  status  produced 
by  chronic  war,  greatly  obscures  these 
relations  of  contract,  yet  they  remain 
partially  in  force.  They  still  hold  be¬ 


tween  freemen,  and  between  the  heads 
of  those  small  groups  which  form  the 
units  of  early  societies  ;  and  in  a  measure 
they  still  hold  within  these  small  groups 
themselves  ;  since  survival  of  them  as 
groups,  implies  such  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  their  members,  even  when 
slaves,  that  in  return  for  their  labors 
they  get  sufficiencies  of  food,  clothing, 
and  protection.  And  when,  with  dimi¬ 
nution  of  warfare  and  growth  of  trade, 
voluntary  co-operation  more  and  more 
replaces  compulsory  co-operation,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  social  life  by  ex¬ 
change  under  agreement,  partially  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  time,  gradually  re-estab¬ 
lishes  itself ;  its  re-establishment  brings 
the  possibility  of  that  vast  elaborate  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  by  which  a  great 
nation  is  sustained. 

For  in  proportion  as  contracts  are 
unhindered  and  the  performance  of 
them  certain,  the  growth  is  great  and  the 
social  life  active.  It  is  not  now  by  one  or 
other  of  two  individuals  who  contract, 
that  the  evil  effects  of  breach  of  contract 
are  experienced.  In  an  advanced  so¬ 
ciety,  they  are  experienced  by  entire 
classes  of  producers  and  distributors, 
which  have  arisen  through  division  of 
labor ;  and,  eventually,  they  are  ex¬ 
perienced  by  everybody.  Ask  on  what 
condition  it  is  that  Birmingham  devotes 
itself  to  manufacturing  hardware,  or 
part  of  Staffordshire  to  making  pottery, 
or  Lancashire  to  weaving  cotton.  Ask 
how  the  rural  people  who  here  grow 
wheat  and  there  pasture  cattle,  find  it 
possible  to  occupy  themselves  in  their 
special  businesses.  These  groups  can 
severally  thus  act  only  if  each  get  from 
the  others  in  exchange  for  its  own  sur¬ 
plus  product,  due  shares  of  their  surplus 
products.  No  longer  directly  effected 
by  barter,  this  ubtainment  of  their  re¬ 
spective  shares  of  one  another's  prod¬ 
ucts  is  indirectly  effected  by  money  ; 
and  if  we  ask  how  each  divirion  of  pro¬ 
ducers  gets  its  due  amount  of  the  re¬ 
quired  money,  the  answer  is  -by  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  contract.  If  Leeds  makes 
woollens  and  does  not,  by  fulfilment  of 
contract,  receive  the  means  of  obtaining 
from  agricultural  districts  the  needful 
quantity  of  food,  it  must  starve,  and 
stop  producing  woollens.  If  South 
Wales  smelts  iron  and  there  comes  no 
equivalent  agreed  upon,  enabling  it  to 
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get  fabrics  for  clothing,  its  industry 
must  cease.  And  so  throughout,  in 
general  and  in  detail.  That  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  of  parts  which  we  see  in  social 
organization,  as  in  individual  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  possible  only  on  condition  that 
while  each  part  does  the  particular  kind 
of  work  it  has  become  adjusted  to.  it 
receives  its  proportion  of  those  materials 
required  for  repair  and  growth,  which 
all  the  other  parts  have  joined  to  pro¬ 
duce  :  such  proportion  being  settled  by 
bargaining.  Moreover,  it  is  by  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  contract  that  there  is  effected  a 
balancing  of  all  the  various  products  to 
the  various  needs — the  large  manufact¬ 
ure  of  knives  and  the  small  manufact¬ 
ure  of  lancets ;  the  great  growth  of 
wheat  and  the  little  growth  of  mustard- 
seed.  The  check  on  undue  production 
of  each  commodity,  results  from  finding 
that  after  a  certain  quantity,  no  one  will 
agree  to  take  any  further  quantity  on 
terms  that  yield  an  adequate  money 
equivalent.  And  so  there  is  prevented 
a  useless  expenditure  of  labor  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  which  society  does  not 
want. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  note  the  still  more 
significant  fact  that  the  condition  under 
which  only,  any  specialized  group  of 
workers  can  grow  when  the  community 
needs  more  of  its  particular  kind  of 
work,  is  that  contracts  shall  be  free  and 
fulfilment  of  them  enforced.  If  when, 
from  lack  of  material,  Lancashire  failed 
to  supply  the  usual  amount  of  cotton- 
goods,  there  had  been  such  interference 
with  contracts  as  prevented  Yorkshire 
from  asking  a  greater  price  forits  wool¬ 
lens,  which  it  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
greater  demand  for  them,  there  would 
have  been  no  temptation  to  put  more 
capital  into  the  woollen  manufacture,  no 
increase  in  the  amount  of  machinery  and 
number  of  artisans  employed,  and  no  in¬ 
crease  of  woollens :  the  consequence 
being  that  the  whole  community  would 
have  suffered  from  not  having  deficient 
cottons  replaced  by  extra  woollens. 
What  serious  injury  may  result  to  a 
nation  if  its  members  are  hindered  from 
contracting  with  one  another,  was  well 
shown  in  the  contrast  between  England 
and  France  in  respect  of  railways. 
Here,  though  obstacles  were  at  first 
raised  by  classes  predominant  in  the 
legislature,  the  obstacles  were  not  such 


as  prevented  capitalists  from  investing, 
engineers  from  furnishing  directive  skill, 
or  contractors  from  undertaking  works  ; 
and  the  high  interest  originally  obtained 
on  investments,  the  great  profits  made  by 
contractors,  and  the  large  payments  re¬ 
ceived  by  engineers,  led  to  that  drafting 
of  money,  energy,  and  ability,  into  rail¬ 
way-making,  which  rapidly  developed 
our  railway-system,  to  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  our  national  prosperity.  But 
when  M.  Thiers,  then  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  came  over  to  inspect,  and 
having  been  taken  about  by  Mr. 
Vignoles,  said  to  him  when  leaving  : 
“  I  do  nut  think  railways  are  suited  to 
France,”*  there  resulted  from  the  con¬ 
sequent  policy  of  hindering  free  con¬ 
tract,  a  delay  of  “  eight  or  ten  years” 
in  that  material  progress  which  hTance 
experienced  when  railways  were  made. 

What  do  all  these  facts  mean  ?  They 
mean  that  for  the  healthful  activity  and 
due  proportioning  of  those  industries, 
occupations,  professions,  which  maintain 
and  aid  the  life  of  a  society,  there  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  few  restrictions  on 
men’s  liberties  to  make  agreements  with 
one  another,  and  there  must,  in  the 
second  place,  be  an  enforcement  of  the 
agreement^  which  they  do  make.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  checks  naturally  arising 
to  each  man’s  actions  when  men  become 
associated,  are  those  only  which  result 
from  mutual  limitation  ;  and  there  con¬ 
sequently  can  be  no  resulting  check  to 
the  contracts  they  voluntarily  make  : 
interference  with  these  is  interference 
with  those  rights  to  free  action  which 
remain  to  each  when  the  rights  of  others 
are  fully  recognized.  And  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  enforcement  of  their  rights 
implies  enforcement  of  contracts  made  ; 
since  breach  of  contract  is  indirect 
aggression.  If,  when  a  customer  on 
one  side  of  the  counter  asks  a  shop¬ 
keeper  on  the  other  for  a  shilling’s  worth 
of  his  goods,  and,  while  the  shop¬ 
keeper’s  back  is  turned,  walks  off  with 
the  goods  without  leaving  the  shilling 
he  tacitly  contracted  to  give,  his  act 
differs  in  no  essential  way  from  robbery. 
In  each  such  case  the  individual  injured 
is  deprived  of  something  he  possessed, 


*  .\ddrc8Sof  C.  B.  Vignoles.  Esq.,  F.  R.  S., 
on  his  Election  as  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Session  1869-70,  p.  53. 
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without  receiving  the  equivalent  some¬ 
thing  bargained  for  ;  and  is  in  the  state 
of  having  expended  his  labor  without 
getting  benefit — has  had  an  essential 
condition  to  the  maintenance  of  life  in¬ 
fringed. 

Thus,  then,  it  results  that  to  recognize 
and  enforce  the  rights  of  individuals,  is 
at  the  same  time  to  recognize  and  en¬ 
force  the  conditions  to  a  normal  social 
life.  There  is  one  vital  rei]uireinent 
for  both. 

Before  turning  to  those  corollaries 
w’hich  have  practical  applications,  let  us 
observe  how  the  special  conclusions 
drawn  converge  to  the  one  general  con¬ 
clusion  originally  foreshadowed — glanc¬ 
ing  at  them  in  reversed  order. 

We  have  just  found  that  the  pre¬ 
requisite  to  individual  life  is  in  a  double 
sense  the  pre-requisite  to  social  life. 

'I  he  life  of  a  society  in  whichever 
of  two  senses  conceived,  depends  on 
maintenance  of  individual  rights.  If 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
lives  of  citizens,  this  implication  is 
obvious.  If  it  consists  of  those  many 
unlike  activities  which  citizens  carry  on 
in  mutual  dependence,  still  this  aggregate 
impersonal  life  rises  or  falls  according 
as  the  rights  of  individuals  are  enforced 
or  denied. 

Study  of  men’s  politico-ethical  ideas 
and  sentiments,  leads  to  allied  conclu¬ 
sions.  Primitive  peoples  of  various 
types  show  us  that  before  governments 
exist,  immemorial  customs  recognize 
private  claims  and  justify  maintenance 
of  them.  Codes  ot  law  independently 
evolved  by  different  nations,  agree  in 
forbidding  certain  trespasses  on  the  per¬ 
sons,  properties,  and  liberties  of  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  their  correspondences  imply, 
not  an  artificial  source  for  individual 
rights,  but  a  natural  source.  Along 
with  social  development,  the  formulating 
in  law  of  the  rights  pre-established  by 
custom,  becomes  more  definite  and 
elaborate.  At  the  same  time,  Govern¬ 
ment  undertakes  to  an  increasing  ex¬ 
tent  the  business  of  enforcing  them. 
While  it  has  been  becoming  a  better  pro¬ 
tector,  Government  has  been  becoming 
less  aggressive— has  more  and  more 
diminished  its  intrusions  on  men’s 
spheres  of  private  action.  And,  lastly, 
as  in  past  times  laws  were  avowedly 


modified  to  fit  better  with  current  ideas 
of  equity  ;  so  now,  law-reformers  are 
guided  by  ideas  of  equity  which  are  not 
derived  from  law  but  to  which  law  has 
to  conform. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  politico-ethical 
theory  justified  alike  by  analysis  and  by 
history.  What  have  we  against  it  ?  '  A 
fashionable  counter-theory  which  proves 
to  be  uniustifiable.  On  the  one  hand 
while  we  find  that  individual  life  and  social 
life  both  imply  maintenance  of  the 
natural  relation  between  efforts  and 
'oenefits  ;  we  also  find  that  this  natural 
relation,  recognized  before  Government 
existed,  has  been  ail  along  asserting  and 
re-asserting  itself,  and  obtaining  better 
recognition  in  codes  of  law  and  systems 
of  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who,  denying  natural  rights,  commit 
themselves  to  the  assertion  that  rights 
are  artificially  created  by  law,  are  not 
only  flatly  contradicted  by  facts,  but 
their  assertion  is  self-destructive  :  the 
endeavor  to  substantiate  it,  when  chal¬ 
lenged,  involves  them  in  manifold  ab¬ 
surdities. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  re-institution  of 
a  vague  popular  conception  in  a  definite 
form  on  a  scientific  basis,  leads  us  to  a 
rational  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
wills  of  majorities  and  minorities.  It 
turns  out  that  those  co-operations  in 
which  all  can  voluntarily  unite,  and  in 
the  carrying  on  of  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  rightly  supreme,  are  co¬ 
operations  for  maintaining  the  conditions' 
requisite  to  individual  and  social  life. 
Defence  of  the  society  as  a  whole  against 
external  invaders,  has  for  its  remote 
end  to  preserve  each  citizen  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  means  as  he  has  for  satisfy¬ 
ing  his  desires,  and  in  possession  of  such 
liberty  as  he  has  for  getting  further 
means.  And  defence  of  each  citizen 
against  internal  invaders,  from  mur¬ 
derers  down  to  those  who  inflict  nui¬ 
sances  on  their  neighbors,  has  obviously 
the  like  end — an  end  desired  by  every  ' 
one  save  the  criminal  and  disorderly. 
Hence  it  follows  that  for  maintenance 
of  this  vital  principle,  alike  of  individual 
life  and  social  life,  subordination  of 
minority  by  majority  is  legitimate  ;  as 
implying  only  such  a  trenching  on  the 
freedom  and  property  of  each,  as  is  req¬ 
uisite  for  the  better  protecting  of  his 
freedom  and  property.  At  the  same  time 
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it  follows  that  such  subordination  is  not  Moral  Science  to  deduce  from  the  laws 
legitimate  beyond  this  ;  since,  implying  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence, 
as  it  does  a  greater  aggression  upon  the  what  kinds  of  action  necessarily  tend  to 
individual  than  is  requisite  for  protect*  produce  happiness,  and  what  kinds  to 


ing  him,  it  involves  a  breach  of  the  vital 
principle  which  is  to  be  maintained. 

Thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  assumed  divine  right  of 
parliaments,  and  the  implied  divine  right 
of  majorities,  are  superstitions.  While 
men  have  abandoned  the  old  theory  re¬ 
specting  the  source  of  State-authority, 
they  have  retained  a  belief  in  that  un¬ 
limited  extent  of  State-authority  which 
rightly  accompanied  the  old  theory, 
but  does  not  rightly  accompany  the  new 
one.  Unrestricted  power  over  subjects, 
rationally  ascribed  to  the  ruling  man 
when  he  was  held  to  be  a  deputy-god, 
is  now  ascribed  to  the  ruling  l)ody,  the 
deputy-godhood  of  which  nobody  as¬ 
serts. 

Opponents  will,  possibly,  contend  that 
discussions  about  the  origin  and  limits 
of  governmental  authority  are  mere 
pedantries.  “  Government,"  they  may 
perhaps  say,  "  is  bound  to  use  all  the 
means  it  has,  or  can  get,  for  furthering 
the  general  happiness.  Its  aim  must 
be  utility  ;  and  it  is  warranted  in  em¬ 
ploying  whatever  measures  are  needful 
for  achieving  useful  ends.  The  welfare 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law  ;  and 
legislators  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
obeying  that  law  by  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  source  and  range  of  their 
power.  ’’  Is  there  really  an  escape  here  ? 
or  may  this  opening  be  effectually 
closed  ? 

The  essential  question  raised  is  the 
truth  of  the  utilitarian  theory  as  com¬ 
monly  held  ;  and  the  answer  here  to  be 
given  is  that,  as  commonly  held,  it  is 
not  true.  Alike  by  the  statements  of 
utilitarian  moralists,  and  by  the  acts  of 
politicians  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
,  following  their  lead,  it  is  implied  that 
utility  is  to  be  directly  determined  by 
simple  inspection  of  the  immediate  facts 
and  estimation  of  probable  results. 
Whereas,  utilitarianism  as  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  implies  guidance  by  the  general 
conclusions  which  analysis  of  experience 
yields.  "  Good  and  bad  results  cannot 
be  accidental,  but  must  be  necessary 
consequences  of  the  constitution  of 
things  and  it  is  "  the  business  of 


produce  unhappiness.’  *  Current  utili¬ 
tarian  speculation,  like  current  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  slipws  inadequate  con¬ 
sciousness  of  natural  causation.  The 
habitual  thought  is  that,  in  the  absence 
of  some  obvious  impediment,  things  can 
be*  done  this  way  or  that  way  ;  and  no 
question  is  put  whether  there  is  either 
agreement  or  conflict  with  the  normal 
working  of  things. 

The  foregoing  discussions  have,  I 
think,  shown  that  the  dictates  of  utility 
and,  consequently,  the  proper  actions  of 
governments,  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
inspection  of  facts  on  the  surface,  and 
acceptance  of  their  primd  facie  mean¬ 
ings  ;  but  are  to  be  settled  by  reference 
to,  and  deduction  from,  fundamental 
facts.  The  fundamental  facts  to  which 
all  rational  judgments  of  utility  must 
go  back,  are  the  facts  that  life  consists 
in,  and  is  maintained  by,  certain  activi¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  among  men  in  a  society, 
these  activities,  necessarily  becoming 
mutually  limited,  are  to  be  carried  on 
by  each  within  the  limits  thence  arising, 
and  not  carried  on  beyond  those  limits  : 
the  maintenance  of  the  limits  becoming, 
by  consequence,  the  function  of  the 
agency  which  regulates  society.  If 
each,  having  freedom  to  use  his  powers 
up  to  the  bounds  fixed  by  the  like 
freedom  of  others,  obtains  from  his 
fellow-men  as  much  for  his  services  as 
they  find  them  worth  in  comparison  with 
the  services  of  others — if  contracts  uni¬ 
formly  fulfilled  bring  to  each  the  share 
thus  .determined,  and  he  is  left  secure 
in  person  and  possessions  to  satisfy  his 
wants  with  the  proceeds  ;  then  there  is 
maintained  the  vital  principle  alike  of 
individual  life  and  of  social  life. 
Further,  there  is  maintained  the  vital 
principle  of  social  progress  ;  inasmuch 
as,  under  such  conditions,  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  most  worth  will  prosper  and 
multiply  more  than  those  of  less  worth. 
So  that  utility,  not  as  empirically  esti¬ 
mated  but  as  rationally  determined, 
enjoins  this  maintenance  of  individual 
rights  ;  and,  by  implication,  negatives 
any  course  which  traverses  them. 

*  “  Data  of  Ethics,”  §  21.  See  also  §§  56-62. 
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Here,  then,  we  reach  the  ultimate 
interdict  against  meddling  legislation. 
Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  every  pro¬ 
posal  to  interfere  with  citizen’s  activities 
further  than  by  enforcing  their  mutual 
limitations,  is  a  proposal  to  improve  life 
by  breaking  through  the  fundamental 
conditions  to  life.  When  some  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  buying  beer  that  others  may 
be  prevented  from  getting  drunk,  those 
who  make  the  law  assume  that  more  good 
than  evil  will  result  from  interference 
with  the  normal  relation  between  con* 
duct  and  consequences,  alike  in  the  few 
ill-regulated  and  the  many  well-regulated. 
A  government  which  takes  fractions  of 
the  incomes  of  multitudinous  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
colonies  some  who  have  not  prospered 
here,  or  for  building  better  industrial 
dwellings,  or  for  making  public  libraries 
and  public  museums,  etc.  etc.,  takes  for 
granted  that,  not  only  proximately  but 
ultimately,  increased  general  happiness 
will  result  from  transgressing  the  es¬ 
sential  requirement  to  general  happi¬ 
ness — the  requirement  that  each  shall 
enjoy  all  those  means  to  hajipiness  which 
his  actions,  carried  on  without  aggres¬ 
sion  on  others,  have  brought  him.  In 
other  cases  we  do  not  thus  let  the  imme¬ 
diate  blind  us  to  the  remote.  When 
asserting  the  sacredness  of  property 
against  private  aggressors,  we  do  not 
ask  whether  the  benefit  to  a  hungry  man 
who  takes  bread  from  a  baker’s  shop,  is 
or  is  not  greater  than  the  injury  indicted 
on  the  baker :  we  consider  not  the 
special  effects  but  the  general  effects 
which  arise  if  property  is  insecure. 
But  when  the  State  exacts  further 
amounts  from  citizens,  or  further  re¬ 
strains  their  liberties,  we  consider  only 
the  direct  and  proximate  effects  and  ig¬ 
nore  the  indirect  and  distant  effects 
which  are  caused  when  these  invasions 
of  individual  rights  are  continually  mul¬ 
tiplied.  We  do  not  see  that  by  accumu¬ 
lated  small  infractions  of  them,  the  vital 
conditions  to  life,  individual  and  social, 
come  to  be  so  little  fulfilled  that  the  life 
decays. 

Yet  the  decay  thus  caused  becomes 
manifest  where  the  policy  is  pushed  to  an 
extreme.  Any  one  who  studies,  in  the 


writings  of  MM.  Taineand  de  Tocque- 
ville,  the  state  of  things  which  preceded 
the  French  Revolution,  w'ill  see  that 
that  tremendous  catastrophe  came  about 
from  so  excessive  a  regulation  of  men’s 
actions  in  all  their  details,  and  such  an 
enormous  drafting  away  of  the  products 
of  their  actions  to  maintain  the  regu¬ 
lating  organization,  that  life  was  fast 
becoming  impracticable.  The  empirical 
utilitarianism  of  that  day,  like  the  em¬ 
pirical  utilitarianism  of  our  day,  differed 
from  rational  utilitarianism  in  this,  that 
in  each  successive  case  it  contemplated 
only  the  effects  of  particular  interfer¬ 
ences  on  the  actions  of  particular  classes 
of  men,  and  ignored  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  multiplicity  of  such  interfer¬ 
ences  on  the  lives  of  men  at  large. 
And  if  we  ask  what  then  made,  and  what 
now  makes,  this  error  possible,  we  find 
it  to  be  the  political  superstition  that 
governmental  power  is  subject  to  no 
restraints. 

When  that  “  divinity”  which  ”  doth 
hedge  a  king.”  and  which  in  our  day 
has  left  a  glamor  around  the  body  in¬ 
heriting  his  power,  has  quite  died  away 
— when  it  begins  to  be  seen  clearly  that, 
in  a  popularly-governed  nation,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  simply  a  committee  of  man¬ 
agement  ;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  this 
committee  of  management  has  no  in¬ 
trinsic  authority.  The  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  will  be  that  its  authority  is  given 
by  those  appointing  it  ;  and  has  just 
such  bounds  as  they  choose  to  impose. 
Along  with  this  will  go  the  further  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  laws  it  passes  are  not  in 
themselves  sacred  ;  but  that  whatever 
sacredness  they  have,  is  entirely  due  to 
the  ethical  sanction — an  ethical  sanction 
which,  as  we  find,  is  derivable  from  the 
laws  of  human  life  as  carried  on  under 
social  conditions.  And  there  will  come 
the  corollary  that  when  they  have  not 
this  ethical  sanction  they  have  no 
sacredness,  and  may  rightly  be  chal¬ 
lenged. 

The  function  of  Liberalism  in  the 
past  was  that  of  putting  a  limit  to  the 
powers  of  kings.  The  function  of  true 
Liberalism  in  the  future  will  be  that  of 
putting  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  Parlia¬ 
ments. — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  Mountain  Home. 

On  the  mountain  stands  the  shieling. 
Where  the  good  old  miner  dwells  ; 

Green  firs  rustle,  and  the  moonbeams 
Gild  the  mountain  heights  and  fells. 

In  the  shieling  stands  an  armchair, 
Carven  quaint  and  cunningly  ; 

Happy  he  who  rests  within  it. 

And  that  happy  guest  am  1. 

On  the  footstool  sits  the  lassie. 

Leans  upon  my  lap  her  head  ; 

Eyes  of  blue,  twin  stars  in  heaven. 
Mouth  as  any  rosebud  red. 

And  the  blue  eyes  gaze  upon  me. 
Limpid,  large  as  midnight  skies ; 

And  the  lily  finger  archly 
On  the  opening  rosebud  lies. 

“  No,  the  mother  cannot  see  us — 

At  her  wheel  she  spins  away  ; 

Father  hears  not— he  is  singing 
To  the  zitter  that  old  lay.” 

So  the  little  maiden  whispers. 

Softly,  that  none  else  may  hear. 

Whispers  her  profoundest  secrets 
Unmistrusling  in  my  ear. 

**  Now  that  auntie’s  dead,  we  cannot 
Go  again  to  Goslar,  where 

People  flock  to  see  the  shooting  : 

'Tis  as  merry  as  a  fair. 

“  And  up  here  it’s  lonely,  lonely. 

On  the  mountain  bleak  and  drear ; 

For  the  snow  lies  deep  in  winter  ; 

We  are  buried  half  the  year. 

*‘  And,  you  know,  Tm  such  a  coward. 
Frightened  like  a  very  child 

At  the  wicked  mountain  spirits. 

Goblins  who  by  night  run  wild.” 

Suddenly  the  sweet  voice  ceases ; 
Startled  with  a  strange  surprise 

At  her  own  words  straight  the  maiden 
Covers  with  both  hands  her  eyes. 
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Louder  outdoors  moans  the  fir  tree, 
And  the  wheel  goes  whirring  round  ; 
Snatches  of  the  song  come  wafted 
With  the  zitter’s  fitful  sound. 

Fear  not,  pretty  one,  nor  tremble 
At  the  evil  spirits'  might ; 

Angels,  dearest  child,  are  keeping 
Watch  around  thee  day  and  night. 


II. 

CONFESSIO  FiDEI. 

Outside,  the  green-fingered  fir  tree 
Taps  against  the  window  pane  ; 

And  the  moon,  that  pale  eavesdropper, 
Slyly  peeps  in  on  us  twain  ; 

On  us  wide  awake,  still  chatting  : 

Through  the  half-closed  bedroom  door 

(Mother,  father,  both  are  sleeping) 

Gomes  a  distant  muffled  snore. 

“  No,  you  never  will  persuade  me 
That  your  daily  prayers  you  say  ; 

No,  your  lips  are  ever  quivering. 

Not  like  lips  of  men  who  pray  ; 

“That  satiric  wicked  quiver 
Strikes  me  with  a  sudden  chill. 

Though  one  eye-glance,  true  and  tender. 
All  my  doubts  and  fears  can  still. 

“  Yours,  I’m  sure,  is  not  the  right  creed 
All  good  men  believe,  almost ; 

Tell  me  true,  do  you  believe  in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost?” 

“Ah,  my  child,  when  yet  a  small  boy 
At  my  mother’s  knee  I  stood, 

I  believed  in  God  the  Father 

High  in  Heaven,  great  and  good  : 

“  Who  this  glorious  earth  created. 

And  us  men,  a  glorious  race  ; 

Earth  and  sun  and  moon  and  planets. 
Pre-ordained  for  each  his  place. 

“  Then,  my  child,  as  I  grew  older. 

Grew  in  years  and  wisdom  won. 

Reason  taught  me  wider  knowledge ; 

I  believe  too  in  the  Son. 

“  In  the  Son  w’ho,  love  revealing. 

Lived  for  us  and  loved  and  died. 

By  the  world,  as  the  world’s  way  is. 

In  requital  crucified. 
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“  Now  I’ve  read  much,  much  have  travelled, 
Riper  insight  now  can  boast, 

And  my  heart  swells,  with  my  whole  heart 
I  believe  In  Holy  Ghost. 

“Marvels  great  He  wrought  of  old  time. 
Greater  will  He  work  again  ; 

He  hath  burst  th'  oppressor’s  stronghold, 

He  hath  broke  the  prisoner’s  chain. 

“  Old-world  wounds  the  Spirit  healeth 
And  renews  the  ancient  right ; 

All  mankind  by  birth  are  equal. 

All  are  noble  in  His  sight. 

“  He  dispels  the  mists  and  cobwebs. 

Grinning  phantoms  of  the  brain, 

Which  by  day  and  night  molest  us. 

Mar  our  joy  and  mock  our  pain. 

“  Thousand  knights  well  harnessed  serve  Him, 
Day  and  night  fulfil  His  best ; 

He  hath  armed  their  hands  for  battle, 

And  with  courage  filled,  their  breast. 

“  Flash  their  trusty  swords  like  lightning. 
Stream  afar  their  banners  bold  ! 

Ah,  my  child,  'twould  please  you  rarely 
Such  brave  champions  to  behold. 

“  Well  then  look  on  me — and  kiss  me — 

Look  straight  at  me,  for  I  boast 

I  too,  child,  am  of  the  knighthood. 
Knighthood  of  the  Holy  Ghost!" 

III. 

A  Mountain  Transformation. 

Out  of  doors  the  moon  is  sinking 
Slow  behind  the  green  fir  tree. 

And  the  lamp  within  our  chamber 
Glimmers  faint  and  fitfully. 

But  the  starry  pair  of  blue  eyes 
Brighter  beam  amid  the  shade, 

Redder  glows  the  purple  rosebud. 

And  she  speaks,  my  pretty  maid  : 

“Wee  folk,  little  elfish  thievers. 

Filch  our  bacon  and  our  bread  ; 

Safe  at  night  within  the  cupboard, 

.  Next  day  all  away  is  sped. 

“  Wee  folk,  dainty  elfin  gluttons. 

Skim  our  milk  on  cream  to  sup. 

Then  they  leave  the  bowl  uncovered. 

And  the  rest  the  cat  laps  up. 
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“  And  the  cat's  a  witch  !  she  slinks  off 
Through  the  storm  at  midnight  hour, 

To  the  witches'  mountain  yonder, 

To  the  haunted  castle  tower. 

“  There  was  once  a  lordly  castle. 

Gay  with  gleaming  shield  and  lance ; 

Lord  and  lady,  squire  and  damsel, 

Circled  in  the  torchlight  dance. 

“But  there  came  a  false  enchantress, 

Laid  on  all  her  wicked  spell ; 

Now  amid  the  tumbled  ruins 
Only  owls  and  owlets  dwell. 

“  But  my  aunt  (Heaven  rest  her  !)  told  me 
If  by  night,  at  the  right  hour. 

One  should  speak  the  right  word,  standing 
On  the  right  spot  by  the  tower, 

“Straight  again  the  lordly  castle 
From  the  ruined  heap  would  spring, 

Ivord  and  lady,  man  and  maiden. 

Thread  once  more  the  torchlit  ring. 

“  And  to  him  who  spoke  the  right  word 
Keep  and  castle  would  belong. 

Drum  and  trumpet  greet  his  lordship, 
Welcomed  home  with  shout  and  song." 

Thus  the  fairy  legends  blossom 
From  the  rose’s  opening  bud, 

Blue  eyes  with  their  starry  'magic 
All  my  ravished  senses  hood. 

With  her  flaxen  locks  the  maiden 
Binds  my  Angers,  holds  them  fast. 

Calls  them  pretty  names,  and  laughing 
Kisses,  and  is  still  at  last. 

All  within  the  stilly  chamber 
A  familiar  aspect  wears. 

Sure  I  oft  Irefore  had  seen  them, 

Press  and  cupboard,  table,  chairs. 

Like  a  friend  the  old  clock  gossips, 

In  my  ear  the  zitter  seems 
Of  its  own  accord  to  tinkle. 

And  I  sit  as  one  who  dreams. 

’Tis  the  right  hour,  'tis  the  right  spKJt ! 

Would  you  marvel  greatly,  dear. 

If  I  now  the  right  word  uttered. 

At  this  instant,  standing  here  ? 

If  I  speak  that  word,  the  midnight 
With  the  throes  of  dayspring  quakes ; 
Stream  and  forest  echo  louder. 

And  the  haunted  mountain  wakes. 
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Zitter’s  twang  and  elfin  carols 
From  the  mountain  fissures  ring. 

And  the  forest  burgeons,  maddened  ^ 

•  With  untimely  birth  of  spring  ; 

Burgeons  into  magic  blossoms 
Fan-like  foliage,  flowers  bright ; 

Breathes  in  myriad  scents  its  passion, 

Quickened  by  the  season’s  might. 

Roses  like  red  flames  upstarting 
Shoot  from  out  the  wild  turmoil, 

Lilies  rear  their  crystal  pillars 

Heavenward  from  th’  enchanted  soil. 

Large  as  suns  the  stars  in  heaven 
Downward  beam  with  gaze  intense. 

And  the  lily’s  broad  cup  gathers 
All  their  tender  influence. 

Meanwhile  we  ourselves,  my  darling. 

Feel  a  rarer,  subtler  change ; 

Gold  and  silk  around  us  shimmer. 

Gleaming  torches  round*  us  range. 

You’re  a  princess,  and  the  shieling 
Is  a  lordly  castle,  see  ! 

Lord  and  lady,  squire  and  damsel, 

Dance  before  us  merrily. 

And  ’tis  I,  ’tis  I  have  won  thee ; 

Thou  and  castle  all  belong 

To  my  lordship  ;  drum  and  trumpet 
Hail  me,  greet  me  shout  and  song  ! 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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It  may  be  considered  strange,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  there  has  always  been 
great  difficulty  in  defining  a  newspaper 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  a  news* 
paper  and  nothing  else.  Such  was  this 
difficulty  when  the  newspaper  stamp 
existed,  that  the  whole  of  the  legal 
wisdom  of  the  Government  Departments, 
aided  by  numerous  decisions  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  was  long  unequal  to  the 
task  of  deciding  with  any  certainty  what 
kind  of  publication  did,  and  what  did 
not,  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
paternal  statutes  by  which  newspapers 
were  long  kept  in  awe,  if  not  in  order. 
This  uncertainty  still  exists.  The  latest 
definition  of  a  newspaper  in  its  latest 


form  is  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1870,  and  the  subsequent  Act 
passed  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  1S81.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

“  Any  publication  consisting  wholly  or  in 
great  part  of  *  Political  or  other  news  or  of 
Articles,  relating  thereto,  or  to  other  Current 
topics  with  or  without  advertisements  subject 
to  these  conditions.  That  it  be  *  printed  and 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  it  be 
published  ‘  in  numbers  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  seven  days  that  it  have  the  full  title  and 
date  of  publication  printed  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page  and  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  title,  and 
the  date  of  publication  printed  at  the  top  of 
every  subsequent  page.” 

If  we  examine  this  definition  we  find 
that  any  publication  published  in  the 
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United  Kingdom  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  seven  days,  and  with  its  title 
and  date  affixed,  is  a  newspaper,  pro¬ 
vided  it  consists  “in  great  part”  of 
articles  relating  to  “current  topics,” 
even  if  there  be  no  news  in  it.  It  need 
not  contain  a  word  of  news.  It  may 
have  news  or  not — that  is  indifferent, 
but  if  the  title  or  the  date  is  omitted  on 
any  page — that  is  fatal.  Then  its  news 
or  its  articles  must  form  “  a  great 
part  ”  of  it.  What  that  “  great  part  ” 
is  the  Act  does  not  tell  us.  The  Post¬ 
master  General,  indeed,  has  assumed  to 
decide  that  the  “  great  part  ”  means  the 
"greater  part  but  1  fancy  that  if  the 
Postmaster-General  were  deprived  of 
even  one  quarter  of  his  very  insufficient 
salary,  he  would  consider  that  to  be  a 
“  great  part  ”  of  it,  and  would  not  wait 
to  make  complaint  until  he  had  been 
deprived  of  more  than  one  half,  or  of 
the  “  greater  part  ”  -of  his  stipend. 

I  nierely  mention  this  to  show  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  ascertaining  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  a  newspaper  ;  but  for 
my  present  purpose  it  will  suffice  to 
lake  the  popular  notion  of  a  newspaper, 
and  to  assume  that  the  word  means  any 
paper  containing  news  published  at 
regular  intervals.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
yet  quite  out  of  our  difficulty,  for  we 
now  come  to  the  question  “  what  is 
news  ?*’  And  here,  also,  I  must  ask 
permission  to  turn  away  from  the  exact 
definition  of  the  word  and  ask  the 
reader  to  be  content  to  assume  with  me 
that  It  means  any  statement  that  is  new, 
unexpected,  and  calculated  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  News  need  not  be  true,  in 
order  to  be  news.  In  fact,  for  News¬ 
paper  purposes,  it  would  seem  to  be 
better  that  it  should  not  be  true.  For 
instance,  a  newspaper  states  to-day  that 
the  Russian  Government  have  occupied 
Sarakhs.  That  is  to-day’s  news.  To¬ 
morrow  the  same  newspaper  corrects  its 
previous  news,  and  states  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  have  not  occupied 
Sarakhs  ;  and  perhaps  on  the  third  day 
the  same  newspaper  will  state  that  the 
place  called  Sarakhs  does  not  now  exist. 
Thus  we  see  that  one  single  fact,  or 
absence  of  fact,  may  furnish  endless 
news  paragraphs,  only  one  of  which,  or 
no  one  of  which,  is  true,  but  each  of 
which  is  news  at  the  time  it  is  given.  Let 
us  not  immediately  despise  all  News,  for 
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“  Rumor,  with  her  hundred  longues,” 
often  tells  truth  with  one,  though  she 
may  lie  with  the  ninety-nine  others  ; 
and  we  must,  perforce,  listen  to  all  the 
hundred,  lest  we  miss  that  one  which 
does  tell  the  truth. 

Newspapers  are  of  very  high  antiq¬ 
uity.  At  least  600  E.c.  the  Romans 
possessed  them  in  the  shape  of  the  Acta 
Diurna,  or  reports  of  military  opera¬ 
tions,  which  were  periodically  sent  to 
the  remotest  confines  of  the  empire. 
But  I  propose  to  deal  now  with  modem 
newspapers.  The  Italians,  who  were 
the  pioneers  of  modern  commerce,  were 
also  the  inventors  of  modern  news¬ 
papers,  and  from  them  comes  that  word 
Gazette^  which  is  still  the  official  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  official  sheet  of  news. 
Germany  and  Fiance  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Italy  ;  and  if  we  except  Russia, 
which  could  then  be  scarcely  said  to 
exist,  England  was  the  last  of  what  are 
called  the  Great  Pow-ers  of  Europe  which 
possessed  a  regular  newspaper.  News 
was  indeed  occasionally  published.  In 
1619,  a  broad  sheet  was  published,  en¬ 
titled  :  News  out  of  Holland^  which  con¬ 
tained  an  oration  of  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  States  General  of  Holland  in 
regard  to  certain  prisoners,  and  which 
also  contained  certain  theological  prop¬ 
ositions,  as  for  instance  :  “  That  orig¬ 
inal  sin  is  no  sin  but  an  occasion  of 
sin.”  But  it  was  not  till  1622  that  the 
first  periodical  newspaper  was  published 
in  England  by  one  Nathaniel  Butter. 
It  was  called  The  weekely  nnves  from 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  the 
Palatinate,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  size  of  it  was  about 
eight  inches  by  five  inches.  It  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  foreign  news,  and 
could  hardly  be  called  a  newspaper  at 
all  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term. 

The  great  political  activity  produced 
by  the  Parliamentary  War  gave  rise  to 
several  new  attempts  at  periodical  news¬ 
papers.  In  1655  there  appeared  a  small 
sheet  eight  inches  by  five  inches  called 
The  Perfect  Diurnall,  wherein  was 
found  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  trade 
announcements  which  are  now  called 
advertisements.  It  is  in  the  following 
terms  : 

“  There  is  a  book  newly  printed,  intituled 
Expository  Notes,  with  practical  observations 
toward  the  opening  of  the  five  first  chapters  of 
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the  first  Book  of  Moses,  called  Genesis,  at  the 
Bear  in  Paul's  Churchyard  near  the  little  North 
Gate.” 

In  1663,  The  Intelligencer  appeared 
under  the  direction  of  Roger  L’ Es¬ 
trange,  who  announced  that  His  Maj¬ 
esty  Charles  II.  had  granted  to  him, 
alone,  the  privilege  of  publishing  all  in¬ 
telligence.  A  little  later,  the  London 
Gazette,  then  called  the  Oxford  Gazette, 
began  to  make  a  fitful  appearance  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  Revolution,  called 
“  Glorious,”  had  passed  over  the 
country,  had  left  behind  it  a  distinct 
array  of  political  Parties  struggling  for 
power,  and  had  thereby  called  into 
existence  a  number  of  interests  hanging 
on  to  the  parties,  that  the  first  Daily 
Newspaper  was  established.  Three  days 
after  William  III.,  riding  from  Kens¬ 
ington  to  Hampton  Court,  had  fallen 
from  his  horse,  broken  his  collar  bone 
and  died — three  days  therefore  after 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne — there 
appeared,  on  the  nth  of  March.  1702, 
the  Daily  Courant.  It  was  a  small  sheet 
of  not  more  than  twelve  inches  by  six 
inches,  printed  in  two  columns  on  one 
side  of  the  paper,  and  it  continued  in 
existence  for  many  years. 

It  was  followed  by  The  Post  Boy,  and 
within  thirty  years  after  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  we  find  it  flourishing  in  advertise¬ 
ments  which  now  first  began  to  be 
printed  in  a  more  open  form,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  to  be  “  displayed.”  Meantime, 
a  stamp  duty  had  been  imposed  in  order 
to  check  the  spread  of  seditious  publica¬ 
tions,  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  pub¬ 
lications  of  all  kinds  had  become  more 
common. 

All  these  sheets  are  long  since  ex¬ 
tinct  ;  but  on  the  12th  February,  1773, 
there  was  published  the  first  number  of 
the  still  Morning  Post  and  Daily 

Advertiser.  This  w-as  a  newspaper 
measuring  twenty-four  inches  by  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  consisting  of  four  pages. 
Twelve  years  later,  in  1785,  there 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Daily 
Universal  Register,  which  three  years 
after  took  the  name  of  the  Times,  and 
which  was  then  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Morning  Post.  Since  these  two  were 
started,  many  other  Daily  papers  have 
appeared,  so  that  we  now  have  in  the 
British  Isles  well-nigh  two  thousand  of 
such  publications. 


September^ 

One  point  is  worthy  of  remark  as  re¬ 
gards  the  newspaper  in  its  original  form, 
which  is  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  new’s. 
In  the  word  ”  news,”  I  include,  on  Dr. 
Johnson’s  authority,  what  are  called 
advertisements  ;  although  I  understand 
that  the  Postmaster-General,  improving 
upon  Dr.  Johnson,  has  declared  that 
advertisements  are  not  news.  But  at 
any  rate,  these  newspapers  had  nothing 
in  them  which  answers  to  the  modern 
”  leading  article.”  They  gave  their 
news,  and  allowed  their  readers  to  make 
their  own  comments  upon  it.  This  news, 
although  much  less  in  quantity,  was 
much  more  miscellaneous  in  character 
than  that  which  would  now  be  admitted 
into  the  columns  of  a  serious  daily  jour¬ 
nal.  Thus,  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
1776,  we  find  the  following  paragraphs  : 

“  The  elopement  of  Miss  B.,  of  Camberwell, 
with  Mr.  F.,  has  so  much  displeased  her  father 
that  it  is  now  thouf^ht  impossible  for  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  uke  place.  The  friends  of  that 
young  lady  are  every  day  impressed  with  the 
mercenary  idea  of  disposing  of  her  fortune  to 
the  best  advantage  (and,  like  the  unnatural 
example  of  the  haughty  sisfrs  of  Peckham, 
who,  rather  than  condescend  to  an  interview 
between  their  sister  and  her  lover,  mutually 
consented  that  she  could  pine  away  in  an  in¬ 
expressible  melancholy),  thus  concealing  her 
death  in  order  to  enlarge  the  fortunes  of  the 
remaining  favorites.” 

Again  : 

“The  elopement  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  conversation  lately,  was  carried  on  with 
uncommon  address.  The  surprise  which  som^ 
haVe  expressed  at  the  lady  playing  this  faux 
pas,  so  soon  after  the  marriage  celebrated  with 
such  unusual  festivities,  can  be  expressed  only 
by  those  who  did  not  know  that  before  she 

b^ame  Lady - her  attention  to  several 

gentlemen  astonished  the  prudent  of  her  sex. 
She  was  known  to  be  the  person  who  went 
into  Lord  C.’s  bedchamber  in  the  morning,  in 
order  to  call  him  to  go  to  the  Hunt,  and  has 
played  off  many  of  these  airs,  which  after  a 
long  siege  have  proved  so  successful  against 
the  Duke  of  D - ” 

Here  is  another  : 

“  A  certain  Cambridgeshire  Peer  has  at  last 
wound  up  his  bottoms,  all  his  Estates  being 
advertised  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  He 
seems  perfectly  easy  in  his  present  circum¬ 
stances,  desiring  only  enough  for  a  decent  sup¬ 
port  of  himself  and  three  dozen  favorite  lap 

dogs,  and  wishing  the  B -  family  at  the 

devil.” 

Here,  again,  is  an  anecdote  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  old  Earl  of  Derby  who  lived 
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in  the  reiji'ns  of  James  and  Charles  I., 
who — 

“  Always  wearing  very  plain  apparel,  and 
conning  one  day  to  Court,  was  denied  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Privy  Chamber  by  a  fine 
dressed  Scot  who  told  him  that  was  no  place 
for  ploughmen,  and  that  none  came  through 
but  such  as  dressed  like  gentlemen.  The  Earl 
replied,  he  wore  the  clothes  he  used  to  wear, 
and  if  the  Scots  did  so,  they  would  make  a 
mean  figure  at  the  English  Court.  The  King, 
hearing  the  dispute  at  the  Chamber  Door, 
came  to  know  the  occasion  of  it,  and  to  whom 
the  Carl  said,  ‘  Nothing,  iny  Liege  ;  but  your 
countrymen  having  left  their  manners  and 
their  rags  behind  them,  neither  know  them¬ 
selves  nor  their  betters.’  The  King,  being 
angry  at  the  affront  offered  to  so  great  a  man 
said,  “  My  good  Lord  Derby,  I  am  sorry  for 
the  abase  given  by  my  servant,  and  to  make 
your  Lordship  satisfied,  I  will  order  him  to  be 
hanged  if  your  Lordship  desires  it.’  The  Earl 
replied,  that  is  too  small  an  atonement  for  the 
affront  put  upon  my  honor,  and  1  expect  his 
punishment  to  be  more  exemplary.’  ‘  Name 
it  my  Lord  ;  ’  said  the  Kjng,  ‘  and  it  shall  be 
done.’  ‘  Why,  then,  I  desire  Your  Majesty 
would  send  him  home  again.’  ” 

Here,  again,  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  : 

“  Gaming  among  the  families  at  Chalsworth 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  phleg¬ 
matic  Duke  has  been  provoked  to  gaze  at  it,  and 
has  spoken  to  the  Duchess  in  the  severest 
terms  against  a  conduct  which  has  driven  many 
froni  the  house  who  could  not  afford  to  partake 
of  amusement  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  pounds  a  night.” 

Here  comes  a  paragraph  in  these 
words  : 

“  The  great  talk  which  has  lately  been  made 
about  the  Earl  of  Bristol’s  effeminacy  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  Lady  Dowager  Townshend’s 
idea  of  that  noble  family,  in  which  she  said 
there  were  three  different  kinds -of  mortals 
then  existing,  viz.,  men,  women,  and  Her- 
veys.” 

Other  paragraphs  continually  occurred 
at  this  time  in  the  Morning  Post,  and 
ten  years  later  in  the  Times^  of  so 
grossly  indecent  a  nature  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  transcribe  them.  Yet  in 
those  days  the  Pre>s  was  still  under 
many  notable  restrictions,  which  were 
long  maintained  and  defended  on  the 
very  ground  that  their  removal  would 
open  the  floodgates  of  blasphemy,  vice, 
and  indecency.  Nevertheless  in  these 
our  own  days,  when  all  those  restrictions 
have  actually  been  removed,  and  when 
the  Press  in  such  matters  bows  to  public 
taste  alone,  no  journal  would  dare,  on 
Nkw  Sbriks. — VoL.  XL.  No.  3 


peril  of  its  life,  to  publish  anything 
approaching  the  paragraphs  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  were  so  frequent  in 
their  appearance. 

It  will,  however,  be  sufficiently  seen 
from  the  extracts  above  given  that  the 
publication  of  social  gossip  and  personal 
paragraphs,  which  are  often  declared  to 
belong  to  a  kind  of  journalism  of  en¬ 
tirely  modern  invention,  and  which  has 
been  named  “  Society  Journalism,”  is 
really  as  old  as  the  oldest  of  existing 
newspapers  ;  and  from  a  letter  which 
appears  in  the  Morning  Post  of  the  15th 
November,  ryyb,  the  same  kind  of  com¬ 
ments  appear  then  lo  have  been  made 
upon  it  as  are  sometimes  heard  at  the 
present  date  : 

“  ‘  Mr.  Editor,’  says  a  correspondent,  ‘  What 
a  lucky  devil  you  are  !  and  what  an  awful  wag 
you  mu«t  have  been  to  turn  the  whole  tide  of 
fashionable  chit-chat,  gallantries,  amours,  and 
curtain  lectures  into  your  delightful  and  be¬ 
witching  reservoir  and  draw  lively  tittle-tattle  ! 
It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the  lately 
galled  jades  of  quality  wince,  as  I  have,  at  the 
Morning  Post  Blister  that  they  every  now  and 
then  draw  upon  their  own  backs — infamous 
treason  !  betrayal  of  private  conversation  !  and 
family  anecdotes !  Cruel  savages  !  thus  far, 
the  invectives  of  my  own  sex  are  blended  with 
their  pretty  soft  tears  and  dishevelled  locks, 
afford  me  ever  and  anon  the  prettiest  scene  of 
tragedy  run  mad  1  ever  beheld.  In  comes  the 

Duke  of - and  my  Lord -  ‘  If  the  villain 

is  to  be  met  with  above  ground  we’ll  find  him 
out.  Fie  !  Fo  I  Fum  !  Damme  !  I  will  cut 
his  throat,  or,  he  shall  mine  !  base,  selfish 
and  dissembling  unknown  (that  is  rather  too 
gallant  if  you  know  all,  Mr.  Editor)  and  on  my 
account ! — John,  run  this  instant  and  fetch  my 
Toledo  !  Why  don’t  you  fly,  you  rascal  !  and 
two  cases  of  pistols  !  Twenty  thousand  more  ! 
Kill  them  !  ’  This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  dear  en¬ 
tertaining  scene  I  pursue  in  my  chair  every 
morning  from  Pall  Mall,  through  St.  James's, 
Grosvenor,  and  Portman  Squares,  and  return 
in  raptures  with  my  morning’s  diversion. — Your 
admirer,  *  A  younger  sister  of  Quality.’  ” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  full 
of  elopements  from  Camberwell,  private 
conversation,  and  chit-chit.  It  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  imposing 
sheet  of  to  day,  which  barely  deigns  to 
notice  anything  but  high  politics,  and 
which  busies  itself  with  ordering  the 
destinies  of  Empires  and  pre-ordaining 
the  fate  of  Ministries  in  the  most  mealy- 
mouthed  and  emptiest  of  phrases,  which 
avoids  all  mention  of  individual  men  and 
women  (except  the  "  respectable  trades- 
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man”),  until  they  chance  to  come  into 
the  police-court  or  the  divorce-court, 
and  which  deals  with  all  thinf^s  and 
acts  as  though  they  were  the  outcome  of 
a  series  of  lifeless  impersonal  'abstrac¬ 
tions. 

For  long  after  their  first  appearance, 
newspapers  were  looked  upon  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  the  Government.  They 
were  restrained  by  specific  statutes  ; 
held  in  check  by  stamp  duties  ;  muzzled 
by  advertisement  duties  ;  and  starved 
by  paper  duties.  But  some  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  an  agitation  was  com¬ 
menced  with  the  object  of  freeing  them 
from  all  these  fetters.  In  1853  the 
advertisement  duty  was  repealed  ;  in 
1855  the  obligatory  newspaper  stamp 
was  abolished,  and  in  r86i,  with  the  Re¬ 
peal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  the  last  check 
upon  the  unrestrained  journalism  was 
taken  away.  Asa  matter  of  course,  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  has  been  very  great  as  well 
as  the  resulting  diminution  in  their  price- 
It  was  believed  so  recently  as  1851  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  of  any  value  at  so  low  a  price  as 
one  penny.  The  late  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris,  the  able  manager  of  the  Times, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
1851,  said,  ”  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  provide  newspapers  to  meet 
the  taste  of  the  public,  unless  it  fell  very 
greatly,  for  a  penny.  .Attempts  would 
be  made,  but  unless  the  tone  of  the 
Press  were  lowered  very  extensively 
those  attempts  would  fail.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  News¬ 
paper  published  at  a  penny  or  twopence 
to  publish  at  a  profit  without  pandering 
to  a  very  immoral  taste.” 

Elsewhere,  he  laid  it  down  that  four- 
pence  was  the  lowest  sum  for  which  a 
newspaper  "  as  good  as  the  Times"  could 
possibly  be  published.  Yet  the  Times 
itself  is  now  published  at  threepence, 
and  many  other  journals  of  very  consid¬ 
erable  pretensions  at  a  penny. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  trammels 
of  journalism  were  about  to  be  loosed 
the  penny  paper  came  into  existence. 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  the  first  newspaper 
published  at  that  price,  was  established 
in  June,  1855,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  English  journals,  and 
the  probability  is  that  in  course  of  time 
all  the  Daily  Newspapers  will  be  forced 


to  follow  the  recent  example  of  the 
Morning  Post,  and  to  reduce  their  price 
to  that  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

There  still  remains,  however,  one  last 
remnant  of  Government  censorship  of 
the  Newspapers  in  the  shape  of  Postal 
Regulations.  By  these  regulations,  a 
newspaper,  whatever  be  its  size  and 
weight,  is  entitled  to  be  sent  by  post 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  one 
halfpenny  per  copy,  while  any  publica¬ 
tion  not  a  newspaper  is  subject  to  the 
book-post  rates,  which  are  considerably 
higher.  Now  the  decision  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  a  newspaper  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  entirely 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  without  any 
appeal  to  any  Court,  of  Law,  or  any 
appeal  at  all,  except  to  the  Treasury. 
The  practical  result  of  this  is  that  the 
Postmaster-General  has  the  power,  by 
deciding  that  a  publication  is  not  a 
newspaper,  of  imposing  upon  it  a  fine  of 
incre.iscd  postage.  It  may  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  true,  that  this  power  will  usually 
be  generously  exercised  ;  but  the  power 
is  there,  and  on  an  emergency,  might  be 
put  to  very  obnoxious  uses.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  system  of  carrying  a  news¬ 
paper  of  any  size  or  weight  whatever  at 
a  fixed  rate  is  a  bad  one.  The  true 
principle  of  charge  for  carrying  by  post 
is  that  of  charging  by  weight,  and 
whether  the  thing  carried  be  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  book,  it  should  be  charged 
for  on  the  same  scale.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  good  policy  to  carry  news¬ 
papers  cheaply  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  equally 
a  matter  of  policy  to  carry  books 
cheaply.  It  can  hardly  be  pretended 
that  the  Bible  is  less  entitled  to  cheap 
carriage  than  the  Times ;  yet  the  Times 
is  carried  at  one  rate  and  the  Bible  at 
another  and  a  much  higher  rate*  The 
Times  usually  weighs  about  five  ounces, 
and  is  carried  for  a  halfpenny,  while  five 
ounces  of  Bible  are  charged  three- 
halfpence.  or  exactly  three  times  as 
much.  The  Field,  again,  usually  weighs 
some  twelve  ounces  and  is  carried  for  a 
halfpenny,  while  Mr.  Fawcett  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  charge  us  threepence,  or  six 
times  as  much,  for  carrying  the  same 
weight  of  his  own  political  economy. 

The  number  of  the  Times  published 
on  Saturday,  14th  June,  1884,  was  of 
unusual  size,  consisting  of  three  full 
sheets,  or  of  twenty-four  pages  each 
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containing  six  columns,  or  144  columns 
in  all— a  marvellous  production  alto¬ 
gether.  But  the  editor  of  the  Times 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
upon  this  occasion  the  Times  was  not  a 
newspaper  as  defined  by  the  Postmaster- 
(leneral,  for  it  consisted  of  84I  columns 
of  advertisements  (which,  according  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  are  not  news), 
and  of  59il^  columns  of  “  news  or  of 
articles  relating  thereto,  or  to  other  cur¬ 
rent  topics.”  Now  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  hold  that  when  the  news  and  articles 
form,  as  in  this  instance,  less  than  one 
half  of  the  publication,  that  publication 
is  not  a  newspaper  ;  and  it  follows, 
therefore,  if  the  Post-Office  construction 
of  the  Act  is  correct,  that  the  Times  was 
upon  this  occasion  not  a  newspaper, 
was  not  therefore  entitled  to  registration 
as  a  newspaper,  and  was  not  entitled  to 
be  carried  at  the  newspaper  rate  of 
postage,  and  should  have  been  charged 
at  the  book-rate.  And,  inasmuch  as 
the  number  weighed  a  fraction  over  7^ 
ozs.,  the  postage  on  it  at  the  book-rate 
would  have  been  twopence,  or  four 
times  as  much  as  that  which  was  actually 
charged  upon  it. 

It  is  right  to  acknowledge,  and  proper 
to  be  thankful  for  the  great  diminution 
in  the  rates  of  postage  for  printed  mat¬ 
ter  which  has  been  recently  effected. 
Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not  thought 
possible  that  the  post-office  could  carry 
a  newspaper  for  a  penny,  much  less  for 
a  halfpenny,  and  I  find  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  a  man  of  much  experience 
in  the  newspaper  trade,  giving  evidence 
to  that  effect  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  3d  June, 
1851,  in  the  following  words.: 

“  The  general  rivalry  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  Newspaper  business  would  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  Post-Office  from  carrying  any 
Newspapers  for  the  postage  charge  of  one 
penny  to  any  town  in  England.” 

Nevertheless,  since  the  diminution  has 
been  made,  the  prosperity  of  the  post- 
office  has  been  much  increased,  as  have 
also  the  numbers  of  newspapers  carried  ; 
so  that  whereas  in  1857,  seventy-one 
millions  of  newspapers  were  delivered 
annually  by  post  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  in  1882-1883  fewer  than  429 
millions  of  newspapers  and  Book-Pack¬ 


ets  were  so  delivered — an  increase  suf¬ 
ficient,  if  Mr.  Smith  had  been  right,  to 
have  entirely  ruined  the  Post-Office. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  England  to  declare 
that,  of  all  the  Newspapers  in  the 
world,  the  English  are  the  best.  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  foreign  newspapers, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  certain 
particulars,  many  of  them  are  superior 
to  ours.  German  and  Russian  news¬ 
papers  need  hardly  be  regarded,  being 
as  they  are,  under  a  strict  censorship, 
and  in  daily  feir  of  their  cwn  lives 
and  the  liberty  of  their  wiiteis.  The 
Spanish  press  is  entirely  without  enter¬ 
prise,  and  very  trivial,  excepting  when 
it  is  being  made  use  of  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  State  Conspiracies.  The  Italian 
press  is  either  trivial  or  venal,  or  both  ; 
but  the  French  press,  while  inferior  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  news,  is 
far  superior  even  to  the  English  in  re¬ 
spect  of  its  comments  and  handling  of 
many  subjects,  and  especially  in  respect 
of  its  political  leaders,  some  of  which 
rise  to  a  high  level  of  statesmanship  very 
rarely  reached  in  the  columns  of  a 
London  newspaper.  The  American 
newspapers,  again,  show  far  greater  en¬ 
terprise,  far  greater  readiness  to  undei- 
stand  and  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  moment 
than  the  English  Journals.  But,  on  the 
whole,  and  taking  into  account  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  its  news,  the  dignity  (often 
exaggerated)  ol  its  attitude,  and  its  entire 
freedom  from  suspicion  of  corruptibility 
by  money,  the  English  press  may  com¬ 
pare  creditably  with  any  in  the  world. 
In  the  search  for  and  the  collection  of 
news,  the  conductors  of  English  news¬ 
papers  have  displayed  very  great^enter- 
prise  and  ability.  To  find  out  and  to 
bring  together  news  is  not  by  any  means 
so  simple  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed. 
Most  men  do  not  know  news  when  they 
see^  ;  that  is  to  say  that  they  learn  a 
fact  or  see  an  event  pass  before  their 
own  eyes  without  it  ever  occurring  to 
them  that  for  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
fact  or  that  event  is  new  and  unex¬ 
pected,  and  its  publication  calculated  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity — that,  in  fact,  it 
is  news. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  commercial  venture,  and  re¬ 
garded  in  this  light,  our  modern  news¬ 
papers  present  some  very  strange 
anomalies.  The  expense  of  producing 
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a  daily  newspaper  may  be  divided  into 
two  heads — first,  there  is  the  cost  of 
writing  the  newspaper  (in  which  I  in¬ 
clude  the  payments  to  editor  and  writers 
and  the  cost  of  telegrams  and  other 
matters),  added  to  which,  there  is  the 
cost  of  composition  or  setting  up  the 
writing  in  type.  The  charge  under  this 
head  is  a  constant  sum  whether  there  be 
one  copy  printed  or  a  million.  Then 
comes  the  second  head  of  charges,  which 
vary  with  the  number  of  the  paper 
printed.  It  is  composed  of  the  cost  of 
the  paper  itself  on  which  the  journal 
is  printed,  and  the  cost  of  the  actual 
printing  or  “machining”  of  the  type 
already  set  up.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that 
with  the  utmost  economy,  the  charge 
under  this  second  head  amounts  for  the 
penny  newspaper  of  the  common  size 
to  atK>ut  as  much  as  the  paper  itself  is 
sold  for  to  the  trade.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  while  the  varying  charge  under 
the  second  head  is  more  or  less  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  sale  of  the  papers,  the 
constant  and  much  larger  charge  under 
the  first  head  is  not  so  provided  for. 
How  then  is  it  met  ?  Solely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  revenue  derived  from 
advertisements.  The  result  is  this  : 
that  a  newspaper  lives  not  upon  its  cir¬ 
culation  but  upon  its  advertisements. 
In  fact,  it  buys  publicity  for  its  news  by 
selling  publicity  for  its  advertisements  ; 
it  gives  away  for  nothing  the  news 
which  It  professes  to  sell,  on  condition 
of  being  paid  for  the  advertisements 
which  accompany  it.  Its  real  customers 
are  not  its  readers  but  its  advertisers  ; 
the  commodity  it  deals  in  is  not  news 
but  attention.  It  buys  the  attention  of 
its  readers  by  its  news  and  sells  that  at¬ 
tention  to  its  advertisers  for  their 
money.  If  now  the  cost  of  the  paper  and 
the  machining,  instead  of  merely  equal¬ 
ling,  should,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
exceed  the  sum  for  which  the  paper  is 
sold,  then  the  best  financial  position  for 
that  newspaper  to  be  in  is  one  in  which 
not  a  single  copy  of  the  newspaper 
should  be  sold  at  all.  Of  course,  how¬ 
ever,  the  result  in  this  case  would  be 
that  it  would  get  no  advertisements,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  advertiser  wishes  to  have 
his  advertisement  circulated  as  largely 
as  possible  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
object  of  a  newspaper  proprietor  in  the 
l)Osition  I  have  described  must  be  to  ob¬ 


tain  the  largest  number  of  advertisements 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  circulation. 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  for  instance, 
giving  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1851,  as  to 
the  Times,  was  asked  this  question  : 
“  The  greater  the  circulation  the  greater 
the  loss  ?”  and  answered,  “the  greater 
the  loss  beyond  a  certain  limit.”  He 
was  then  asked.  “  Do  you  not  mean 
this,  that  when  you  have  a  supplement, 
so  far  as  your  supplement  is  concerned, 
if  you  only  printed  one  copy  of  it  your 
gain  would  be  the  greatest  ?”  To 
which  he  answered,  “Yes.”  After  this 
he  was  asked,  “  For  every  copy  you  sell, 
you  diminish  your  gain,  and  when  you 
pass  a  certain  line  it  becomes  an  abso¬ 
lute  loss  ?”  to  which  he  replied,  “  Just 
so  ;  that  is  to  say  when  the  expenditure 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments.” 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  Newspapers 
are  in  reality  somewhat  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion.  They  profess  to  sell  news  and  to 
give  advertisements  to  boot.  What 
they  really  do  is  to  sell  publicity  for 
advertisements  and  to  give  news  to  boot. 

There  is  beside  another  and  a  very 
important  matter,  in  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
strange  situation.  The  proper  business 
of  a  newspaper  would  appear  to  be  the 
publication  of  news  ;  and  the  proper 
function  of  a  newspaper  editor  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  to  collect  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  news  and  to 
print  it  without  reserve  and  regard  to 
its  effect  or  partiality  toward  one  effect 
rather  than  another.  There  is,  however, 
in  modern  Journalism,  a  prevailing 
feature,  which  far  more  than  is  generally 
suspected,  affects,  and  to  a  large  extent 
defeats  its  original  and  proper  purpose. 
The  newsjraper  originally,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  published  news  alone  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent¬ 
ury,  the  editor,  no  longer  confent  that 
his  paper  should  fulfil  its  purpose  of 
publishing  news,  began  to  assume  the 
right  of  professing  opinions.  He  began 
not  merely  to  tell  his  readers  what  was 
happening,  but  also  to  tell  them  what 
he  thought  and  what  they  ought  to  think 
of  what  was  happening.  It  is  now  over 
sixty  years  since  this  became  general  in 
English  Newspapers,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  “leader”  has  over- 
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shadowed  the  news  in  importance,  and 
that  the  horn  of  the  leader  writer  has 
been  exalted  while  that  of  the  news¬ 
monger  has  been  abased.  Newspapers 
indeed,  are  now  less  neu>s  papers  than 
opinion  papers.  The  publisher  has 
become  lost  in  the  advocate,  and  at  this 
time  a  public  journal  is  regarded  less  an 
instrument  for  providing  general  infor¬ 
mation  for  its  readers  that  as  an  organ 
for  promoting  among  them  the  special 
opinions  of  a  Political  Party,  or  a  Social 
Class.  This  being  the  case,  the  efforts 
of  the  Editor  have  become  diverted  into 
an  entirely  new  channel.  The  business 
of  the  collection  of  news  becomes  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance  in  his 
eyes.  It  seems  to  him  desirable  rather 
to  instruct  than  to  inform,  rather  to 
proselytize  than  to  instruct.  He  seeks 
to  repeat  forcibly  the  opinions  of  a 
coterie  rather  than  to  discover  and  to 
disclose  thoroughly  the  events  and 
occurrences  of  the'  world.  His  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  say  something  rather  than 
to  tell  everything  He  averts  his  at¬ 
tention,  therefore,  from  his  proper  busi¬ 
ness,  and  leaves  that  business,  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  secondary  manner,  by 
secondary  men  who  often  neither  know 
what  news  is  nor  where  to  look  for  it  ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  reader  is 
ill  served  where  he  should  be  served  the 
best.  The  profession  of  opinions  not 
only  causes  the  editor  to  neglect  the  col¬ 
lection  of  news,  but  it  prevents  the  hon¬ 
est  and  unreserved  publication  of  such 
news  as  is  collected.  Opinions  being 
regarded  as  of  more  importance  than 
intelligence,  the  Editor  will  occasionally 
suppress  altogether  intelligence  which 
makes  against  the  opinions  of  his  news¬ 
paper,  or  publishing  such  intelligence, 
will  so  present  it  and  with  such  a  gloss 
as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  its 
influential  force.  Correspondents,  re¬ 
porters,  and  all  who  collect  information, 
know  well  what  they  are  intended  to 
put,  and  accordingly  they  do  put  a 
speci.!!  kind  of  color  upon  their  facts. 
Every  writer  in  a  daily  journal  is  under¬ 
stood  and  expected  to  view  all  acts  and 
events  from  the  special  position  occupied 
by  that  journal  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  staff  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  engaged  in  presenting  things, 
not  as  they  ate,  but  as  it  is  held  by  the 
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Editor  on  behalf  of  a  certain  class  that 
they  should  be. 

As  with  news  so  is  it  with  opinions 
for  the  purpose  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  opinion  expressed  need  not  be  true, 
it  is  enough  if  it  be  new  and  plausible. 
Nay,  for  it  to  be  true  is  a  fatal  defect, 
for  in  that  case  it  can  only  be  asserted 
once  as  a  new  thing  and  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  merely  repealed  as  an  old  and 
stale  thing,  whereas  if  it  be  false  any 
number  of  new  changes  may  be  wrung 
upon  it.  Truth  is  one,  but  falsehoods 
are  many.  When  an  editor  declares 
that  two  and  two  make  four  there  is  an 
end  of  his  leaders  on  that  subject  ;  but 
if  he  points  out  that  many  thoughtful 
persons  have  held  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  make  seventeen,  and 
that  in  certain  places  the  sound  good 
sense  of  the  majority  has  accepted  them 
as  making  fifty-two,  then  an  interminable 
vista  of  leaders  is  opened  up,  on  practi¬ 
cal  as  opposed  to  theoretical  arithmetic, 
on  circumstances,  places,  conditions, 
fitnesses,  experiences,  and  what  not. 
Thus  indeed  it  is  alone  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  has  been  realized  of  many  daily 
newspapers  publishing  three  or  four 
leaders  each  every  morning  and  no  two 
of  them  saying  the  same  thing  about  the 
same  facts. 

The  model  newspaper,  in  my  humble 
opinion  should  be — the  newspaper  of  the 
future  in  my  expectation  will  be — one 
that  concerns  itself  solely  with  news,  and 
the  whole  brain  power  of  which  is 
directed  to  the  discovery  and  collection 
of  news,  while  it  will  be  left  to  others  in 
other  journals  to  express  separately  the 
opinions  which  may  be  formed  upon  the 
events  chronicled  by  the  newspaper 
proper.  This  function  of  expressing 
opinions  is  one  which  can  hardly  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  an  adequate  manner  by  the 
writers  in  a  newspaper  published  at  so 
short  an  interval  as  every  twenty-four 
hours.  In  trivial  matters  of  slight  im¬ 
portance  it  is  easy  enough  to  throw  off 
at  once  an  opinion  which  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose,  but  in  affairs  of 
grave  import,  the  judgment  of  which 
often  requires  much  previous  labor,  the 
daily  journalist  is  at  great  disadvantage. 

I  may  say,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  once 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “  I 
know  what  leaders  are,  for  I  have  written 
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them  and  I  am  convinced  that  se¬ 
rious  harm  may  be  and  is  done  by 
gentlemen  who,  able  and  conscientious 
though  they  are,  sit  down  with  a  tele¬ 
gram  of  serious  importance  which  has 
just  arrived,  or  with  a  “  Blue  Book  " 
which  has  just  been  published,  and  rat¬ 
tle  off  in  a  couple  of  hours  what  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  statesmanlike  judgment  of 
the  facts,  and  a  prudent  counsel  as  to 
the  conduct  that  should  be  observed  in 
dealing  with  them.  I  know,  of  course, 
the  answer  that  will  be  made  :  that  the 
readers  of  a  newspaper  are  anxious  to 
have  provided  for  them  every  morning 
with  their  tea  and  toast  a  ready-made 
opinion  which  they  may  present  to  their 
friends  as  their  own.  But  if  it  be,  as  1 
believe  it  is,  that  these  opinions,  given 
thus  hurriedly,  must  necessarily,'  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  imperfect,  insuffi¬ 
ciently  unfounded  and  untrustworthy, 
a  newspaper  reader  would  be  far  better 
off  were  he  left  himself  to  digest  his 
news,  to  form,  if  any  conclusion  must 
be  hastily  formed,  his  own  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  to  wait  for  a  more  valuable 
judgment  at  some  longer  interval  of 
time. 

These  criticisms  are  those  which  have 
been  suggested  by  a  certain  experience 
of  the  press  ;  and  they  are  presented 
merely  as  suggestions  for  those  who 
make  of  the  press  a  more  serious  busi¬ 
ness  than  I  have  done.  I  offer  them, 
because  I  believe  that  to  the  Press 
belongs,  in  a  large  measure,  the  future 
of  the  world,  if  it  will  but  prove  itself 
equal  to  its  mission.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  believed  that  the  writing  of 
the  Press  was  produced  by  venal  starve¬ 
lings  writing  shamefully  for  existence  in 
remote  garrets,  and  when  it  was  held 
disgraceful  to  be  convicted  of  any  con¬ 
nection  with  journalism.  That  time  is 
now  past,  and  the  fact  is  recognized  that 
there  are  men  speaking  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  press  who  have 
things  to  the  full  as  true  and  important 
to  say,  and  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard 
in  saying  them,  as  any  of  those  who 
command  the  applause  of  listening 
senates.  That  also  is  recognized  which 
long  was  sought  to  be  disputed  :  that 
the  Press  is  now  a  great  power  in  the 
nation.  Formerly,  public  matters  were 
treated  exclusively  by  experts ;  now 
•  everybody  assumes  to  deal  with  them, 


to  criticise  them,  and  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  them.  The  number  of 
people,  indeed,  whose  duty  is  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  these  matters  has- 
greatly  increased,  since  by  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  the  number  of  those  is 
increased  who  have  a  direct  voice  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  nation  ;  of 
these,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large 
proportion  are  ignorant  and  without 
judgment  ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes 
the  power  of  the  press  the  greater,  be¬ 
cause  the  readers  of  the  press,  feeling, 
as  they  do,  bound  to  act  while  they  also 
feel  that  they  are  unable  to  judge,  have 
no  alternative  but  to  adopt  with  avidity 
any  superficial  judgment  or  conclusion 
presented  to  them  by  their  daily 
teacher.  Very  great  indeed  is  the 
power  of  the  press  ;  yet  in  its  exercise 
it  is  limited.  No  journal  nor  any 
number  of  journals  can  withstand  a 
popular  cry  when  once  it  has  been 
raised  ;  but  any  journal,  before  it  has 
been  raised,  may  help  to  create  it,  or, 
after  it  has  been  raised,  may  assist  to 
swell  it.  Not  only  leader  writers  but 
foreign  Correspondents,  reporters,  and 
penny-a-liners,  have  an  enormous  power 
of  previous  instruction  in  any  matter, 
and  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  subse¬ 
quent  exaggeration  of  that  matter,  and 
this  has  sufficed  to  make  of  the  modern 
newspaper  one  of  the  most  potent  of  all 
possible  agencies  for  good  or  evil. 

This  power  of  the  Press  is,  in  our  own 
country,  the  youngest  of  all  the  powers. 
It  is  far  younger  than  parliament, 
younger  than  parties  and  party-govern¬ 
ment,  younger  than  cabinets  ;  yet  parlia¬ 
ment,  parties  and  cabinets  have  to  count 
with  it.  Were  the  Press  not  strangely 
divided  against  itself,  not  only  by 
natural  commercial  rivalry  but  also  by 
unnatural  and  incomprehensible  petty 
jealousies,  parliament,  parties,  and  cabi¬ 
nets  together  might  well  tremble  before 
it ;  but  such  as  it  is,  and  such  as  it  is 
granted  to  be,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  and  pregnant  forces  now  found 
in  the  kingdom.  Yet,  according  to  our 
English  custom,  we  are  still  disposed  to 
deny  not  only  its  importance  but  also 
its  very  existence.  Just  as  we  know  that 
thirteen  gentlemen,  who  form  the  cabi¬ 
net,  decide  upon  our  destinies,  trace 
out  our  future,  make  peace  and  declare 
war,  while  we  ascribe  their  acts  to  the 
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Sovereign  acting  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  that  Privy  Council,  which  is 
never  assembled  ;  just  as  we  know 
that  party  organization,  finding  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  party  votes,  decides  whether 
these  thirteen  gentlemen  shall  retain 
their  posts  or  another  thirteen  be  put 
in  their  place,  while  we  yet  ascribe  the 
decision  to  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  fittest  and  properest  persons  in 
the  country  ;  just  so  there  are  poli¬ 
cies  adopted,  acts  done  and  forborne 
and  appointments  made,  in  pure  and 
simple  obedience  to  the  behests  of  that 
Press,  which,  nevertheless,  has  up  to 
this  moment  no  recognized  place  in  the 
British  Empire.  In  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  activity  due,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  undue,  recognition  has  been 
given  to  those  who  by  their  talents  have 
laised  themselves  above  their  fellows  ; 
but  the  Press  has  never  yet  been  offi¬ 
cially  recognized.  Beer  and  banking, 
riches,  romance,  artd  poetry,  have  been 
ennobled  ;  baronetcies  have  been 
showered  upon  lord  mayors,  sheriffs, 
and  doctors,  and  musie-masters  have 


been  knighted,  but  never  yet  has  the 
fountain  of  honor  flowed  even  tor  the 
ablest,  most  enterprising,  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  those  who  have  organized 
with  so  much  success  the  daily  brains 
of  the  nation.  There  are  men  among 
them  who  can  challenge  comparison, 
either  for  personal  qualities  and  at¬ 
tainments,  or  for  personal  position 
in  the  country,  with  any  brewer  or 
banker  ever  raised  to  the  House  cf 
Lords  ;  but  they  only  represent  brains, 
and  brains,  though  unofficially  courted, 
secretly  coaxed,  and  sometimes  abjectly 
entreated  in  private,  are  not  yet  officially 
recognized  in  public  as  an  existing  force 
in  the  daily  life  of  Great  Britain.  It 
may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when 
this  also  will  be  changed.  If  so,  it  will 
be  well.  Meantime,  the  newspaper 
Press  has  no  great  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  past, 
while  it  has  the  greatest  cause  to  look 
forward  with  confidence,  yet  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  to  the 
part  it  may,  if  it  will,  play  in  the  future. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 


UNTRODDEN  ITALY— THE  SILA  FOREST. 
by  j.  p.  mahaffy. 


How  is  it  that  a  large  part  of  Italy 
is  positively  unknown  to  modern 
travellers  ?  There  are  no  doubt  certain 
established  routes,  which  are  as  crowded 
as  any  in  Europe.  But  beyond  these 
limits  lie  vast  tracts  of  beautiful  scenery, 
towns  full  of  unspoiled  people,  and  a 
hoard  of  interest  in  manners  and  costume 
untouched  as  vet  by  the  tourist.  A 
large  number  of  strangers  go  every  year 
to  Ptestum — the  received  limit  of 
southern  travel,  in  Italy,  and  yet  in  the 
very  next  bay  lies  the  site  of  the  famous 
Velia  (the  Greek  Hyele)  from  which 
come  most  of  the  genuine  antiejuities 
now  sold  at  Naples.  The  country  is 
lovely  ;  travelling,  if  rude,  is  very 
cheap,  and  every  step  is  full  of  historic 
memories.  Yet  nobody  ever  ventures 
beyond  Psestum.  Indeed  this  very 
splendid  place,  with  its  great  temples, 
was  only  discovered  by  civilized  people 
about  a  century  ago  !  Every  spring  an 
increasing  number  of  tourists  make  their 


way  through  Greece  on  horseback,  and 
at  very  great  expense.  The  same  kind 
of  travel,  and  very  similar  scenery,  can 
be  had  in  Calabria  at  about  one  quarter 
the  daily  outlay.  And  yet  nobody 
seems  ever  to  go  even  along  the  train 
lines  south  of  Picstum.  The  line  from 
Eboli  passing  through  the  mountains  of 
the  Basilicate,  and  then  down  to  Meta- 
pontum,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe.  From  each  station  lovely  ex¬ 
cursions  are  possible — nay,  even  to 
ascend  from  the  station  to  the  town, 
which  it  represents,  is  often  an  excursion 
in  itself.  The  food  procurable  is  not 
bad,  and  beds  generally  clean  ;  the 
people  are  most  kind  and  attentive,  and 
yet  no  one  seems  to  try  the  experiment. 
In  southern  Calabria,  the  country  lies 
so  high,  that  the  climate  is  quite  temper¬ 
ate  in  summer  ;  it  is  easily  reached  by 
steamers,  or  by  train  ;  horses  are  always 
to  be  had,  and  yet,  though  both  people 
and  country  are  far  more  interesting  than 
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they  are  in  most  of  Sicily,  I  never  could 
find  out  that  any  stranger  had  gone 
through  it,  except  the  artist,  Mr.  Lear, 
many  years  ago,  and  lately  Fr.  Lenor- 
mant,  but  only  in  part.  The  Sila  dis¬ 
trict,  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
was  seen  by  neither  of  them.  The 
writer  of  Baedeker's  “  Southern  Italy  ” 
seems  perfectly  ignorant  of  anything  but 
the  railway  line,  and  excuses  or  vindi¬ 
cates  his  ignorance  by  telling  his  readers 
that  the  country  is  disgustingly  rude 
and  dirty,  unsafe,  and  therefore  not  fit 
for  travellers.  This  is  a  new  point  of 
view  from  which  to  write  a  guide-book, 
and  yet  Baedeker  has  published  a  very 
minute  guide-book  to  Greece,  where  the 
travelling  is  in  every  way  ruder,  the 
accommodation  worse,  and  the  expense 
much  greater. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  ea^t  coast 
of  Italy  presents  equal  attractions  ; 
but  still  how  much  there  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  !  Not  to  speak  of  Ravenna, 
now  well  known,  and  Rimini,  who  visits 
Loretto,  or  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  ; 
who  stays  at  Ancona  ;  who  goes  out 
from  Foggia  to  that  wonderful  headland, 
the  Monte  Gargano,  with  its  monasterial 
fame,  and  its  great  mediaeval  memories  ; 
who  wanders  through  that  second 
Garden  of  Eden  in  richness,  the  lands 
between  Trani  and  Bari  ?  Who  except 
Mr.  Freeman  knows  the  splendor  and 
curiosities  of  Bari  with  its  great  churches 
and  quaint  tortuous  alleys  and  arch¬ 
ways  ?*  From  the  great  plains  of 
Apulia,  who  ascends  to  Venusia  or 
Canusium,  where  the  fugitives  from 
Cannae  gathered  ;  or  goes,  though  he 
can  do  it  by  train  from  either  coast,  to 
Beneventum,  the  old  home  of  Samnite 
wealth  and  independence  ? 

The  main  causes  are  no  doubt  two¬ 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  a  reputation 
for  insecurity,  once  obtained,  haunts  a 
country  long  after  it  is  thoroughly  paci¬ 
fied,  and  people  who  desire  to  travel  for 
pleasure  very  properly  object  to  incur¬ 
ring  risks  of  life  or  property.  Even  to 
the  present  day,  Greece,  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  secure  of  countries,  bears 
about  her  neck  the  crimes  of  1871,  and 


*  The  Greek  spoken  in  some  villages  near 
Bari  has  been  proved  by  Lenormant  to  be 
Byzantine  Greek,  introduced  by  colonists  of 
the  eleventh  century,  not,  as  was  supposed, 
the  relics  of  the  old  Greek  colonization. 


SO  the  very’  phrase  “  Calabrian  banditti” 
will  keep  travellers  from  venturing  into 
this  untrodden  country.  Crime  is  of 
course  to  be  found  in  every  country. 
Burglaries  are  common  in  England,  and 
there  are  parts  of  London  where  a 
stranger  is  perhaps  not  really  safe. 
Agrarian  murders  occur  in  Ireland — a 
country  where  no  traveller  has  ever  been 
molested  in  uur  memory.  So  it  is 
desirable  before  entering  upon  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Calabria  or  Greece,  to  ask  the 
prefect  of  the  province  or  the  chief  of 
the  police,  whether  he  thinks  it  safe. 
If  some  miscreants  have  escaped  from 
justice,  or  are  skulking  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  he  will 
tell  you  so.  .\t  most  times  the  country 
is  as  safe  as  the  middle  of  England. 

In  the  second  place  some  colloquial 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  indispensable, 
for  though  a  few  officials  profess  to 
speak  French,  they  rarely  understand 
it  even  superficially,  and  the  traveller 
will  do  better  with  any  Italian,  how¬ 
ever  bad,  than  any  French,  however 
good.  When  <  say  a  colloquial  knowl¬ 
edge.  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  neither  fluent  Italian  not  correct 
Italian  is  necessary.  But  Italian  of 
some  sort  it  must  be.  I  often  asked 
young  officers  quartered  in  Calabria, 
how  it  was  that  they  had  not  learned 
French,  and  they  answered  me  simply 
enough  that  it  did  not  form  part  of  their 
examination.  This  will  soon  be  the 
answer  of  every  ignorant  person  in  the 
world. 

Books  of  travel  and  guide-books  for 
Greece  are  so  plentiful,  that  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  information  on 
Calabria  is  so  hard  to  be  found.  This 
is  my  reason  for  saying  something  about 
the  most  striking  part  of  it — the  Sila 
Mountains,  which  I  visited  in  1882. 
The  main  attraction  to  any  one  who 
studies  Roman  history  is  this  :  that 
Hannibal  seemed  able  to  stay  in  this 
district  as  long  as  he  chose,  keeping  the 
whole  power  of  the  Romans  at  bay  with 
a  small  force.  The  last  four  years  of 
the  Punic  war  he  spent  in  this  part  of 
Bruttia,  and  he  only  left  it  because  he 
was  recalled  to  meet  the  Romans  in 
.Africa,  not  because  they  were  able  to 
dislodge  him.  But  if  there  had  been  no 
Hannibal,  and  the  place  Bad  no  history, 
it  is  well  worth  visiting  for  its  own  sake. 
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There  are,  indeed,  not  many  antiquities 
to  be  seen  there.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Greek  settlers  ever  made  any  stay  in 
these  mountains  except  to  keep  in  order 
the  wild  mountaineers,  who  used  to 
swoop  down  on  the  rich  trading  cities 
of  the  coast,  and  who  ultimately,  aided 
by  Samnites,  overcame  and  enslaved 
the  Hellenic  shopkeepers  of  the  coast. 
At  Tiriolo,  one  of  its  loveliest  villages, 
there  was  found  long  ago  one  of  the 
most  important  specimens  of  old  Latin, 
the  “  Senatus-Consullum  de  liacchanali- 
bus.”  But  apart  from  all  this,  the  Sila 
is  a  very  remarkable  place  in  all  natural 
respects  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great 
granite  island  rising  out  of  later  forma¬ 
tions,  and  was  once,  as  the  geologists 
tell  us,  standing  alone  in  the  sea,  before 
Italy  existed.  This  peculiarity  makes 
its  rivers  quite  clear,  and  hence  there  is 
excellent  trout-fishing  all  through  ii — a 
unique  thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Italy, 
the  country  of  -muddy  rivers.  Then 
there  are  still,  and  there  always  were, 
great  natural  forests,  which  have  not  yet 
been  cut  down  and  burnt.  There  is 
plenty  of  shooting  also,  I  believe,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  visit  in 
spring,  it  would  be  worth  a  tour  from 
that  view  alone,  if  one  could  boast  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Barone  Baracco, 
who  owns  most  of  the  district,  and  prob¬ 
ably  preserves  it  in  antique  feudal 
fashion.  There  are  not  only  wild  boars, 
but  wolves  there,  not  to  speak  of 
ordinary  game.  This  Sila  forest  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Virgil’s  “Georgies”  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  the  bulls, 
and  Polybius  tell  us,  that  when  a  mon¬ 
strous  ship  had  been  built  at  Syracuse 
by  Hiero  (which  he  ultimately  presented 
to  a  Ptolemy,  for  want  of  a  harbor  to 
hold  it),  the  mainmast  was  for  a  long 
time  sought  in  vain,  till  a  swineherd 
found  an  adequate  tree  in  the  Sila  forest, 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  coast  under 
the  charge  of  a  special  engineer. 

There  are  three  ways  of  ascending 
into  this  great  stronghold,  which  is  so 
high  and  cold  that  the  Italians  regard 
it  as  a  summer  resort,  and  will  not  visit 
it  till  June.  V\'e  found  snowstorms 
there  in  April,  and  the  rivers  so  full  and 
wintry  that  fishing  seemed  idle.  But  the 
journey  from  England  there  in  summer 
would  be  intolerably  hot  by  land,  so  in 
that  season  the  proper  route  would  be 


by  sea  to  Naples,  either  all  the  way  or 
at  least  from  Marseilles.  At  Naples 
one  should  take  a  coasting  steamer  down 
to  Paola,  below  the  old  Gulf  of  Laiis 
(Policastro  ,  where  the  Sybarites  had 
established  their  Tyrrhenian  mart,  and 
sent  their  merchandise  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  north  of  the  Sila,  thus 
avoiding  the  long  round  by  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  and  ousting  the  southern 
cities  of  their  old  advantage.  From 
Paola,  a  most  picturesejue  port,  a  car¬ 
riage  road  brings  the  traveller  in  about 
three  hours  to  Cosenza,  which  is  the 
capital  of  that  district,  surrounded  by 
thirty-six  flourishing  villages  up  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Grande  Sila.  From 
Cosenza  a  mule  takes  you  up  at  once 
into  the  heights,  along  the  great  military 
road,  which  has  brought  security  into 
these  once  pathless  wilds. 

There  is  a  railway  from  the  opposite 
coast  (Buffaloria)  to  Cosenza  (Con- 
sentia'),  following  the  track  of  the  old 
thoroughfare  across  the  peninsula,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Crati,  the  highway 
which,  as  I  have  just  explained,  made 
the  fortune  of  Sybaris.  This  valley  is 
the  boundary  between  the  northern 
Abruzzi,  which  culminate  in  the  gigantic 
Monte  Pollino,  and  the  great  mountain 
mass  of  which  I  am  speaking.  From 
Cosenza  a  sort  of  mail  diligence  skirts 
and  partly  crosses  the  Sila  to  Catanzaro 
at  the  south  end  *,  but  the  traveller  will 
do  far  better  to  take  ponies  or  mules, 
or  to  walk  with  a  knapsack.  He  must 
so  arrange  his  day  as  to  reach  at  night- 
fall^ne  of  the  towns  in  the  mountains. 
There  are  plenty  of  them — the  great 
plateau  immediately  over  Cosenza  is 
perhaps  the  largest  area  without  a  village 
in  the  whole  district.  When  he  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  heart  of  these  Alps,  he  should 
make  his  resting-place  either  Cerenzia, 
or  better,  S.  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  which  is 
the  principal  place,  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  great  cafion,  which  separates  it  with 
its  deep  gulf  from  the  opposite  moun¬ 
tain.  The  'costume  of  the  place  is 
curious,  for  while  the  neighbors  all  wear 
the  brightest  colors,  the  women  of  S. 
Giovanni  wear  black.  We  saw  them  in 
this  gloomy  garb  on  Good  Friday,  and 
thought  it  had  been  assumed  on  account 
of  the  poignant  grief  they  showed  in 
worshipping  the  image  of  the  Saviour, 
lying  on  a  catafalque  in  their  great 
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church.  But  we  were  assured  that  this 
was  their  ordinary  costume.  I  cannot 
help  adding  a  curious  feature  in  the 
scene.  While  men  and  women  were 
contorted  with  religious  agony  around 
the  dead  Christ,  the  organ  aloft  Was 
consoling  them  by  playing  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  vulgar  and  jocular  waltz,  full  of 
lively  hops  and  jerks. 

The  route  we  followed  in  i88z  was  to 
come  down  by  train  to  Cotrone,  where 
there  is  a  good  inn,  and  good  red  wine, 
and  where  the  officials  and  officers 
quartered  were  very  kind  to  us.  From 
thence  we  took  ponies  at  five  francs  per 
day — which  is  also  paid  for  the  days  they 
spend  in  returning,  if  you  desert  them 
far  from  their  home — and  food  for  lunch, 
and  went  up  the  exquisite  valley  of  the 
Neto.  The  country  reminds  one  at  ev¬ 
ery  turn  of  Arcadia — I  mean  the  actual 
Arcadia  of  to-day.  There  is  the  same 
vegetation — squills,  crocuses,  and  flow¬ 
ering  trees,  and  in  the  river-beds  brakes 
of  tamarisk  and  oleander.  But  we  did 
not  find  the  great  glory  of  Greece,  the 
anemone  fulgens.  Several  times  our  way 
took  us  across  the  Neto,  and  here  we  saw 
a  method  employed  quite  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  stream  is  deep  and  rapid, 
and  hardly  to  be  traversed  on  horse¬ 
back.  But  there  was  kept  in  readiness 
at  the  ford  a  strong  cart,  yoked  with 
a  pair  of  oxen,  in  which  the  traveller  and 
muleteers  take  their  place,  while  the 
horses  are  tied  on  behind.  A  very  small 
child,  with  glitteiing  eyes  and  solemn 
mien,  armed  with  a  long  stick,  stood  in 
the  cart,  and  drove  the  oxen  throngh 
the  water,  which  reached  up  to  our 
knees.  The  horses  stumbled  and  swam 
behind.  So  we  crossed  safely  by  the 
weight  of  our  conveyance  and  the  solid 
resistance  of  the  oxen.  The  good 
people  tried  hard  to  detain  us  in 
Cerenzia,  near  a  great  forest,  where  they 
promised  to  let  us  hear  the  wolves  by 
night.  But  we  pushed  on  to  S. 
Giovanni.  From  this,  the  proper  jour¬ 
ney  in  summer  would  be  over  the  Monte 
Nero,  the  highest  summit,  to  Policastro, 
and  thence  to  Catanzarn.  But  when  we 
were  there,  the  snow  was  too  deep,  and 
the  weather  not  settled. 

Considering  the  interest  of  Cotrone 
itself,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  starting- 
point  for  this  journey.  The  town  it¬ 
self,  once  the  famous  Croton,  has 


unfortunately  had  all  its  antique  ma¬ 
terials  used  up  in  comparatively  mod¬ 
ern  fortifications.  It  was,  I  believe, 
Charles  V.  who  surrounded  it  with  the 
massive  walls  and  ramparts  it  now  pos¬ 
sesses.  But  across  a  small  bay  to  the 
south,  perhaps  an  hour’s  sail,  we 
come  to  the  promontory  of  the  col¬ 
umns — il  capo  delle  Colonne — where  yet 
stands  the  solitary  Doric  pillar  which 
remains  of  the  famous  temple  of  Hera 
Lacinia.  Here  it  was  that  all  the  early 
Greek  colonists  made  their  devotions, 
and  this,  like  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Naxos  (near  Catania),  might  be  regarded 
as  the  great  metropolitan  cathedral  of 
the  Italiotes.  Here  it  was  that  the 
mighty  Hannibal,  when  embarking  for 
Africa,  a^ter  his  seventeen  years’  devas¬ 
tation  of  Italy,  left  his  proud  record  of 
the  cities  taken,  the  armies  destroyed, 
the  land  ravaged,  which  gave  his  mortal 
enemy  a  blow  from  which  she  never  re¬ 
covered.  The  depopulation  of  Italy,  with 
all  its  frightful  social  consequences, 
was  the  work  of  Hannibal.  Foreign 
plunder  was  at  this  very  time  about  to 
turn  the  Roman  nobles  into  great  capi¬ 
talists,  and  they  seized  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  establish  those  great  latifundia 
worked  by  slaves  in  the  deserted  tracts, 
which,  as  Pliny  truly  remarked,  ruined 
Italy.  The  very  country  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  is  at  this  very  day 
practically  under  the  same  system.  The 
working-people  are  practically  the  slaves 
of  absentee  noblemen,  who  own  all  the 
country,  and  reap  all  the  profit. 

If  Croton  has  nothing  old  remaining 
but  the  famous  pillar,  so  in  the  case  of 
Sybaris  we  hardly  as  yet  know  the  site. 
The  rich  plain  of  the  Crati  and  the 
splendid  green  slopes  which  suriound  it, 
show  us  plainly  enough  why  that  town 
had  once  been  celebrated  for  its  wealth 
in  cattle  and  in  fleeces.  For  on  the 
Crati  it  certainly  was  situated,  as  the 
Crotoniates  turned  that  river  over  the 
ruined  city,  in  order  to  complete  its  de¬ 
struction.  Whether  the  close  windings 
of  the  stream  still  mark  the  spot,  or 
whether  the  course  has  since  been 
changed,  or  how  much  of  the  old 
material  has  been  carried  down  to  the 
sea  in  w'inter  floods,  no  one  can  tell. 
The  ruins  of  Thurii  must  be  somewhere 
near,  and  may  mislead  the  first  excavator 
who  attempts  the  problem  ;  for  what 
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will  have  the  most  exciting  interest  is  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  richest 
of  all  Hellenic  towns,  with  nothing  later 
than  510  B.c.  among  its  monuments. 
Who  knows  what  new  lights  may  not 
then  be  thrown  on  Greek  art  ? 

I  have  often  pressed  Dr.  Schliemann 
to  turn  his  matchless  instinct  upon  this 
problem.  If  he  could  be  induced  to 
‘  begin  excavations,  which  the  landlord, 
as  I  am  told,  would  favor,  we  might 
prophesy  very  large  results.  But  let  us 
now  return  to  our  business. 

The  third  w’ay  of  penetrating  into  the 
Sila  is  by  Catanzaro  from  the  south,  to 
which  the  train  from  Reggio  will  brin^ 
the  traveller,  or  at  least  within  r^  hours 
drive  of  it  ;  for  in  Southern  Italy  you 
must  not  imagine  that  the  station  and 
the  town  whose  name  it  bears  are  at  all 
proximate.  At  Potenza,  for  example, 
in  the  Basilicate,  the  town  is  indeed 
right  over  the  station,  but  perhaps  800 
feet  over  it,  so  that  to  go  up  by  carriage 
is  a  long  and  tedious  journey.  I  saw 
another  station — I  forget  its  name — 
where  no  town  was  visible,  but  where  I 
was  shown  a  road  leading  from  the 
station  down  to  a  river,  and  rising  at  the 
other  side  to  scale  a  lofty  mountain.  If 
you  forded  the  river  and  pursued  the 
ascent,  you  might  arrive  in  three  hours 
at  the  town  behind  the  mountain.  On 
the  way  from  Benevento  to  Foggia  there 
is  a  station  called  Troja-Giardinetto, 
where  I  looked  out,  and  saw  to  the  north 
on  the  horizon  a  tow-n  occupying  the 
top  of  a  distant  hill.  On  the  south  was 
a  vast  plain,  and  tar  away,  miles  away, 
was  another  town.  It  was  clear  enough 
that  the  station  was  named  after  both — 
one  perhaps  ten  miles  away,  the  other 
twelve  ;  but  when  I  asked  the  railway 
officials  which  was  Troja  and  which 
Giardinetto,  they  began  to  dispute  the 
matter,  and  had  not  settled  the  question 
when  time  was  up,  and  the  train  went  on. 

Catanzaro  is  not  so  extreme  a  case, 
and  lies  so  high  on  the  top  of  a  rock, 
that  a  steep  ascent  from  any  main  line 
is  necessary.  It  is  a  large  town,  also 
with  decent  inns,  but  too  large  and 
fashionable  for  picturesqueness  of  cos¬ 
tume.  The  people  who  go  to  chapel  on 
Sundays  are  aping  the  vulgar  dress  of 
Europe,  while  in  the  villages  but  a  few 
miles  away,  such  as  Tiriolo  or  San 
Geminiano,  the  women  and  girls  are 


more  splendidly  attired  on  feast  days 
than  I  ever  saw  them  anywhere.  Not 
even  an  Easter  Day  at  Monte  Cassino, 
and  that  is  wonderful  enough,  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  So  that  the  traveller  who 
prefers  unspoiled  nature,  in  man  and 
mountain,  to  a  comfortable  inn,  will 
abandon  Catanzaro  for  the  higher  vil¬ 
lages,  and  hasten  to  the  splendid  chest¬ 
nut,  oak,  and  fir  forests  of  the  Sila,  with 
its  tumbling  rivers,  its  beautiful  birds, 
and  it  primitive  and  interesting  peasantry. 

It  remains  to  give  some  further  details 
as  to  the  manner  of  living  and  the  cost. 
For  it  is  needless  to  prescribe  routes  in 
a  district  not  so  large  that  its  limits 
cannot  be  reached  at  any  time  in  two 
days,  and  yet  so  large  and  unexplored 
that  weeks  might  be  spent  fishing, 
botanizing,  admiring,  inquiring  from 
village  to  village.  I  have  only  indicated 
the  modes  of  approach,  and  the  best 
centres  of  radiation.  As  to  the  rude¬ 
ness  of  living,  it  has  certainly  been  ex¬ 
aggerated.  That  excellent  traveller,  the 
late  Francois  I.enormant,  who  wandered 
through  many  parts  of  Calabria,  not 
however  including  the  Sila,  was  said  to 
have  ruined  his  weakened  constitution 
and  shortened  his  life  by  the  hardships 
of  Southern  Italy. 

I  cannot  believe  anything  of  the  kind, 
though  I  sympathize  with  his  eloquent 
complaint,  especially  at  having  hare 
served  with  chocolate  sauce.*  But  he 
went  in  late  summer,  when  the  evils  of 
rude  countries  are  at  their  height.  In 
spring  I  can  testify  that  we  found  no 
insects  troublesome,  that  though  the 
floors  were  dirty  the  bedclothes  were 
always  perfectly  clean,  and  that  at  the 
inns  used  as  restaurants  by  the  officers 
stationed  in  each  village,  we  were 
always  able  to  find  respectable  food — 
the  spring  vegetables,  such  as  salad, 
being  often  very  fine  indeed.  Any  one 
who  can  tolerate  travelling  in  Greece 
need  not  fear  Calabria.  The  bills 
charged  us  for  this  kind  of  living  were 
twelve  or  thirteen  francs  per  day  for 
both  of  us,  including  everything.  If  the 
cost  of  ponies,  including  one  baggage 
animal,  be  included,  twenty-eight  francs 
per  day  will  represent  the  cost  for  two 

*  In  his  first  vol.  on  “  Apulia  ”  (pp.  31 1  seq.), 
he  gives  a  curious  list  of  the  dreadful  dishes 
which  were  served  to  him  by  way  of  delicacies, 
in  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Calabria. 
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people  when  they  are  moving.  While 
staying  at  any  village  seven  francs  each 
would  be  ample,  and  with  introductions, 
it  M'ould  cost  far  less.  This  is  consider¬ 
ably  cheaper  than  even  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  traveller  can  manage  Greek  ex¬ 
peditions — I  will  not  speak  of  dragomen 
at  fifty  francs  per  day  ! 

As  regards  comparison  of  scenery, 
there  is  no  part  of  Italy  so  like  Greece  as 
this  further  Calabria.  From  Tiriolo 
looking  south,  the  mountains  of  Sicily 
are  visible,  all  the  Lipari  islands,  and 
the  great  mass  of  Aspromonle,  which  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  next  and  ex- 
tremest  joint  of  the  toe  of  Italy.  For 
as  the  peninsula  narrows  and  descends 
north  of  the  Sila  into  a  ridge  easy  of 
passage,  so  south  of  the  Sila  there  is 
another  narrowing,  but  this  is  much 
nearer  the  strait,  so  that  as  a  land-route 
it  was  never  so  valuable.  The  country 
from  Catanzaro  to  Reggio  is  no  doubt 
full  of  beauties  of  its  own,  as  any  one 
can  see  from  Mr.  Lear’s  book,  but  this 
is  matter  for  another  expedition.* 
Rven  from  the  coast  railroad  one  can 
see  numbers  of  villages  perched  on  the 
mountains  away  from  the  sea,  which 
was  long  so  infested  with  lawless  pirates. 
But  these  heights  from  Gerace  to  Reggio 
never  possessed  the  vast  forests,  because 
they  had  not  the  extent  and  seclusion 
of  the  Sila,  and  except  Aspromonte 
itself,  they  look  barren  and  bare. 

The  Italian  Government  are  making 
solid  and  steady  progress  in  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  this  outlying  district  into  the 
great  unity  of  the  peninsula.  Not  only 
are  there  fine  military  roads  now  travers¬ 
ing  the  Sila  district — the  first  known 
there  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  but  a  railway  along  the  west  coast 
to  Reggio  is  in  progress,  and  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  all  the  youth  in  the  Italian  army 

*  Since  this  was  written  Lenormant's  post¬ 
humous  volume  on  the  west  side  of  this 
coast,  about  the  Gulf  of  S.  Eufemia,  has  ap- 

f eared.  He  has  carefully  described  Nicastro, 
I  Pizzo,  Monteleone,  and  Mileto,  where  a 
great  Norman  court,  that  of  Roger  of  Sicily, 
occupied  the  ground  once  held  by  the  Greek 
towns  of  Terina,  Temesa,  and  Hipponium. 
But  alas  !  both  Greek  and  Norman  remains 
have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
earthquakes  which  have  torn  the  country,  as 
no  other  part  of  Europe  has  been  ever  torn, 
in  pieces.  The  one  relic  of  the  Normans  is 
the  cider  made  from  the  apples  grown  on  the 
mountains  above  Mileto. 


is  teaching  the  mountaineers  something 
of  geography,  and  of  the  relations  of 
Calabria  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  If  we  may 
trust  the  experiences  of  Napoleon’s 
campaign  in  Russia,  they  are  the  hardiest 
men  in  the  peninsula,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  of  all  the  Italians  who  were  carried 
off  to  that  frightful  disaster,  only  some 
Nfapolitans  found  their  way  home — a 
matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  climate  of  Naples.  But  of 
course  the  Neapolitans  were  merely  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  kingdom,  not  of  the  city 
of  Naples,  and  these  Calabrians  are  used 
not  only  to  great  fatigues,  but  to  deep 
snow  and  ice  in  their  Alps,  so  that  the 
wonder,  like  most  wonders,  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  quite  naturally.  The  dress  of 
the  men  is  curiously  sombre ;  many 
wear  conical  black  felt  hats,  black 
gaiters  and  almost  all  thick  black  cloaks, 
when  the  evening  comes  on  ;  and  in 
concert  with  this,  theie  is  a  certain 
gloom  and  solemnity  in  their  manner, 
which  M.  Lenormant  compared  to  the 
traditional  gloom  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
which  may  also  be  paralleled  in  the 
bloody  and  revolting  character  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  pictures  and  images  among  both 
peoples.  But  in  friendliness,  in  honesty 
and  hospitality,  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  people  in  any  part  of 
Italy  ;  to  most  of  their  compatriots  they 
are  indeed  very  superior. 

They  seem  a  people  who  live  a  hard 
and  laborious  life.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  stray  riding  traveller,  al¬ 
ways  with  a  gun  swinging  on  his 
back,  you  meet  no  peasants  except 
those  in  rows,  I  had  almost  said  in 
droves,  hoeing  or  digging  fields  under 
the  eye  of  an  overseer  on  horseback  ;  or 
those  urging  on  with  shrill  voice  lean 
bullocks  in  the  cart  or  the  plough  ;  or 
those  curious  solitary  lads,  whose  special 
occupation  it  is  to  attain  a  sort  of  mental 
nirvana^  sitting  by  their  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.  These  picturesque  animals 
find  pasture  from  shrubs,  when  the  grass 
is  eaten  away  or  burnt  up  by  the  sun, 
and  the  tinkle  of  their  bells  in  the  hot 
mid-day  air  has  a  faint  and  sleepy 
rhythm.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the 
shepherd  rouses  himself  from  his  silent 
apathy  even  to  play  on  a  rude  pipe,  like 
the  lacon  or  comatas  of  Theocritus. 
Once,  by  the  way,  at  Reggio,  I  found  a 
boy  playing  two  flageolets  together,  with- 
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out  any  joint  mouthpiece,  and  making 
very  pretty  music  in  two  parts.  I  bought 
his  flutes,  or  rather,  a  spare  pair  which 
he  had  with  him,  for  a  franc,  and  found 
them  “  male  and  female,"  as  the  Romans 
would  say — one  considerably  deeper  in 
range  than  the  other.  This  served  him  to 
play  a  simple  accompaniment  to  his  air. 

But  these  picturesque  aspects  cannot 
hide  from  the  traveller  the  careworn  and 
oppressed  look  of  the  peasantry  all 
through  Apulia  and  Calabria — many 
pale  from  fever,  but  far  more  evidently 
weakened  by  want  of  proper  diet,  and 
lowered  in  spirits  by  the  hopelessness  of 
their  situation.  The  metayer,  or  joint 
proprietary,  system  of  Northern  Italy,  is 
unknown  throughout  those  parts  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Naples.  As  the  peasants 
do  not  live  in  scattered  cottages,  owing 
to  former  insecurity,  they  are  gathered 
into  the  widely  separated  towns,  from 
which  they  descend  into  the  valleys  to 
work  all  day  for  a  franc  or  less,  to  climb 
up  again  every  night  in  weariness  to 
their  homes,  or  else  great  sheds  or  shed¬ 
like  houses  have  been  built  for  them  by 
the  proprietor,  when  the  distance  from 
a  town  is  very  great,  where  they  lie 
huddled  together  every  night  in  horrible 
squalor,  to  be  wakened  up  and  driven 
to  the  fields  by  a  factor  or  inspector, 
not  very  different  from  the  slave-driver 
in  the  Southern  United  States  of  former 
days.  He  often  farms  for  a  fixed  rent 
the  whole  property  of  the  absentee  land¬ 
lord,  who  wishes  to  enjoy  an  idle  and 
often  licentious  life  at  Naples,  and  ex¬ 
pends  neither  money  nor  care  on  his 
property.  So  the  factor  becomes  a  land 
shark  of  the  worst  description,  and  tries 
to  sqeeze  out  of  his  bargain  all  the  profit 
he  can  by  the  sweat  of  the  peasants’ 
brow.  There  seem  to  be  no  rights  for 
the  wretched  laborer.  His  house,  if  he 
has  one,  even  in  one  of  the  towns,  is  the 
property  of  his  landlord,  and  he  can  be 
ejected  at  a  moment’s  notice.  If  he  dis¬ 
pleases  the  factor^  whose  demands  often 
violate  what  sentimenta  he  still  has  of 
purity  and  domestic  affection,  he  is  cast 
upon  the  world  homeless  and  hopeless, 
with  no  redress  left  him  but  murder, 
and  no  support  but  the  levying  of  black¬ 
mail  in  the  mountains.  Thus  the 
brigandage,  for  which  Calabria  was  so 
notorious,  was  too  often  the  outcome  of 
shocking  tyranny  and  injustice. 
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Now  that  good  military  roads  and  the 
Carabinieri  have  put  down  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  living  by  plunder,  the  safety- 
valve  is  emigration,  which  is  going  on 
much  as  it  has  done  in  Ireland.  Whole 
families  of  poor  people  leave  their  homes 
for  Naples,  where  they  embark  for 
South  America,  generally  the  La  Plata 
country.  This  climate  naturally  suits 
the  Italian  better  than  that  of  the 
Northern  Union  I  could  not  learn  what 
success  they  have  there,  but  fancy  they 
told  me  of  some  w'ho  had  returned 
wealthy,  and  bought  villas  near  the 
great  towns,  such  as  Naples  or  Reggio. 
Lenormant,  who  spent  several  seasons 
in  these  provinces,  has  an  eloquent  di¬ 
gression  in  his  first  volume  on  “La 
Grande  Grece"  (pp.  172-85),  about  the 
agrarian  question.  He  compares  the 
people  to  Egyptian  fellahs,  and  to  Irish 
tenants — having  of  course,  before  his 
eyes  the  traditional  picture  of  the  Irish 
tenant  of  the  last  century.  But  in  the 
matter  of  absenteeism  and  of  emigration, 
there  are,  indeed,  striking  resemblances  ; 
and  he  shows  the  danger  there  is  of 
socialism  of  the  wildest  form  spreading 
in  the  rural  population  of  Southern  Italy. 
This  is  indeed  the  Italia  Irredenfa,  to 
which  patriot  politicians  should  turn 
their  attention.  Here,  indeed,  there  is 
room  for  a  Land  Act,  which  will  not 
merely  give  rewards  for  idleness  and 
agitation,  but  will  save  splendid  prov¬ 
inces  from  desolation,  rescue  a  fine 
people  from  destruction,  and  exhibit  to 
the  world  publicly  the  odious  selfishness 
and  immorality  with  which  an  absentee 
aristocracy  can  systematically  violate  all 
the  dictates  of  humanity.  There  have 
been  such  cases  in  other  countries.  In 
Ireland  there  were  some  two  or  three 
so  notorious  as  perhaps  to  produce  Land 
Reforms  in  recent  years.  In  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  it  seems  not  easy  to  find 
a  single  landlord  who  takes  a  proper 
interest  in  his  dependents.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  produced  on 
visitors  by  what  they  see  and  hear.  If 
it  is  unjust  to  some  exceptional  men, 
they  will  afford  another  example  of  the 
good  and  worthy  being  discredited  by 
profligate  neighbors. 

But  1  have  strayed  into  politics,  when 
I  had  only  intended  to  describe  anew 
field  for  harmless  travel. — Contemporary 
Rn'iew. 
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That  a  very  old  house  should  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted  is  not 
surprising,  especially  if  it  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  and  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair. 
The  woodwork  shrinks,  the  plaster 
crumbles  away  ;  and  through  minute 
slits  and  chasms  in  window-frames  and 
door-cases  there  come  weird  and  un¬ 
canny  noises.  The  wind  sighs  and 
whispers  through  unseen  fissures,  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  superstitious  the  wailings 
of  disembodied  spirits.  A  whole  house¬ 
hold  was  thrown  into  consternation,  and 
had  its  repose  disturbed,  one  stormy 
w’inter,  by  a  series  of  lamentable  howls 
and  shrieks  that  rang  through  the 
rooms.  The  sounds  were  harrowing, 
and  as  they  rose  fitfully  and  at  intervals, 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 
stoutest  nerves  among  the  listeners  were 
shaken.  For  a  long  time  the  visitation 
continued  to  harass  the  family,  reclining 
by  day  as  well  as  night,  and  especially 
in  rough  weather.  When  there  was  a 
storm,  piercing  yells  and  shrieks  would 
com^,  sudden  and  startling,  changing 
anon  into  low  melancholy  wails.  It  was 
unaccountable.  At  length  the  mystery 
was  solved.  Complaints  had  been  made 
of  draughts  through  the  house,  and  as  a 
remedy,  strips  of  gutta-percha  had  at 
some  former  time  been  nailed  along  the 
window  frames,  while  its  owners  were 
at  the  seaside.  This,  for  some  reason 
explainable  upon  acoustic  principles, 
had  caused  the  disturoancc.  Even  after 
the  gutta-percha  had  been  torn  away,  a 
sudden  blast  of  wind  striking  near  some 
spot  to  which  a  fragment  still  adhered, 
would  bring  a  shriek  or  moan,  to  remind 
the  family  of  the  annoyance  they  had  so 
long  endured. 

Meantime,  the  house  got  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation,  and  servants  were  shy  of  en¬ 
gaging  with  its  owners.  A  maid  more 
strong-minded  than  the  others,  and  who 
had  hitherto  laughed  at  their  fears,  came 
fleeing  to  her  mistress  on  one  occasion, 
saying  she  must  leave  instantly,  and  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  pass  an¬ 
other  night  under  the  roof.  There  was 
a  long  corridor  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  the  girl’s  story  was,  that  in  passing 
along  it,  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her. 
Stopping  and  looking  back,  she  saw  no 


one  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  went  on,  the 
invisible  pursuer  did  so  too,  following 
close  behind.  Two  or  three  times  she 
stood  still  suddenly,  hoping  the  foot¬ 
steps  would  pass  on  and  give  her  the 
go-by  ;  instead  of  which,  they  pulled 
up  when  she  did.  And  when  at  last, 
wild  with  terror,  she  took  to  her  heels 
and  ran,  they  came  clattering  along  after 
her  to  the  end  of  the  passage  ! 

The  mistress  suspected  that  some  one 
was  trjing  to  frighten  the  girl,  and  she 
urged  her  to  come  up-statrs  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  out  the  trick.  This  the 
terrified  damsel  refused  to  do,  so  the 
lady  went  off  alone.  On  reaching  the 
corridor  and  p  o;eeding  along  it,  she 
was  startled  to  find  that,  as  the  maid 
had  described,  some  one  seemed  to  be 
following  her.  Tap,  tap,  clack,  clack 
— as  of  one  walking  slipshod  with  shoes 
down  at  heel  —  came  the  steps,  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  her  own  ;  stopping  when 
she  stopped,  and  moving  on  when  she 
did.  In  vain  the  lady  peered  around 
and  beside  her  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
It  could  be  no  trick,  for  there  was 
nobody  in  that  part  of  the  house  to  play 
a  practical  joke. 

Erelong  the  cause  was  discovered 
in  the  shape  of  a  loose  board  in  the 
flooring  of  the  corridor.  The  plank 
springing  when  pressed  by  the  foot  in 
walking  along,  gave  an  echoing  sound 
that  had  precisely  the  effect  of  a  step 
following  ;  and  this,  in  the  supposed 
haunted  house,  was  sufficient  to  raise 
alarm. 

It  happened  to  us  once  to  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  dweller  in  a  mansion  that  had, a 
ghostly  reputation  We  were  on  our 
way  to  Paris,  travelling  with  an  invalid  ; 
and  the  latter  becoming  suddenly  too  ill 
to  proceed  on  the  journey,  we  were 
forced  to  stop  in  the  first  town  we  came 
to.  The  hotel  being  found  too  noisy,  a 
house  in  a  quiet  street  was  engaged  by 
the  week.  It  was  a  grand  old  mansion, 
that  had  once  belonged  to  a  magnate  of 
the  land  ;  fallen  now  from  its  high  es¬ 
tate,  and  but  indifferently  kept  up.  Wide 
stone  staircases  with  balusters  of  carved 
oak  led  to  rooms  lofty  and  spacious, 
whose  walls  and  ceilings  were  decorated 
with  gilded  eniichments  and  paintings 
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in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  side 
of  the  house  was  a  covered-way  leading 
to  the  stables  and  offices.  This  was 
entered  through  a  tall  porte  coch'ere  ;  and 
at  either  side  of  the  great  gates,  fixed  to 
the  iron  railings,  were  a  couple  of  those 
huge  metal  extinguishers— still  some¬ 
times  to  be  seen  in  quaint  only  houses — 
used  in  former  times  to  put  out  the 
torches  or  links  carried  at  night  by  run¬ 
ning  footmen  beside  the  carriages  of 
the  great.  The  stables  and  offices  of  the 
place  were  now  falling  into  decay,  and 
the  porte  coch'ere  generally  stood  open 
until  nightfall,  when  the  gates  were 
locked. 

We  had  been  in  the  house  for  some 
little  time  before  we  heard  the  stories  of 
supernatural  sights  and  sounds  connect¬ 
ed  with  it — of  figures  flitting  through 
halls  and  passages — the  ghosts  of  former 
occupants  ;  of  strange  whisperings  and 
uncanny  noises..  There  certainly  were 
curious  sounds  about  the  house,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  upper  part,  where  lumber- 
closets  were  locked  and  sealed  up, 
through  whose  shrunken  and  ill-fitting 
doors  the  wind  howled  with  unearthly 
wails.  In  the  dining-hall  was  a  row  of 
old  family  pictures,  faded  and  grim  ; 
and  the  popular  belief  was  that,  at  the 
"  witching  hour,”  these  worthies  de¬ 
scended  from  their  frames  and  held  high 
festival  in  the  scene  of  former  banquet- 
ings.  No  servant  would  go  at  night  into 
this  room  alone  or  in  the  dark. 

We  had  with  us  a  young  footman 
called  Carroll,  the  son  of  an  Irish  ten¬ 
ant  ;  devoted  to  his  masters,  under 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  He 
was  a  fine  young  fellow,  bold  as  a  lion, 
and  ready  to  face  flesh  and  blood  in  any 
shape  ;  but  a  very  craven  as  regarded 
spirits,  fairies,  and  supernatural  beings, 
in  whom  he  believed  implicitly.  One 
night,  after  seeing  the  invalid  settled  to 
rest  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
appointed  watcher,  I  came  down  to  the 
drawing-room  to  write  letters.  It  was 
an  immense  saloon,  with — doubling  and 
prolonging  its  dimensions — wide  folding- 
doors  of  looking-glass  at  the  end.  I 
had  been  writing  for  some  time  ;  far, 
indeed,  into  the  ”  small-hours.”  The 
fire  was  nearly  out  ;  and  the  candles, 
which  at  their  best  had  only  served  to 
make  darkness  visible  in  that  great 
place,  had  burnt  low.  The  room  was 


getting  chilly,  dark  shadows  gathering  in 
the  corners.  Who  has  not  known  the 
creepy,  shivering  feeling  that  will  come 
over  us  at  such  times,  when  in  the  dead 
silence  of  the  sleeping  house  W2  alone  are 
wakeful  ?  The  furniture  around  begins 
to  crack  ;  the  falling  of  a  cinder  with 
a  clink  upon  the  hearth  makes  us  start. 
And  if  at  such  a  time  the  door  should 
slowly  and  solemnly  open  wide,  as  doors 
sometimes  will,  “  spontaneous,”  w'e  look 
up  with  quickening  pulse,  half  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  some  ghastly  spectral  shape 
glide  in,  admitted  by  invisible  hands. 
Should  sickness  be  in  the  house,  and  the 
angel  of  death — who  knows  ? — be  brood¬ 
ing  with  daik  wing  over  our  dwelling, 
the  nerves,  strained  by  anxiety  are  more 
than  usually  susceptible  of  impressions. 
I  was  gathering  my  papers  together  and 
preparing  to  steal  up-stairs  past  the  sick¬ 
room,  glad  to  escape  from  the  pervading 
chilliness  and  gloom,  when  the  door 
opened.  Not,  this  time,  of  itself  ;  for 
theie — the  picture  of  abject  terror — 
stood  Carroll  the  footman.  He  was  as 
pale  ns  ashes,  shaking  all  over  ;  his  hair 
dishevelled,  and  clothes  apparently 
thrown  on  in  haste.  To  my  alarmed 
exclamation,  “  What /V the  matter?”  he 
was  unable,  for  a  minute,  to  make  any 
reply,  so  violently  his  lips  were  trem¬ 
bling,  parched  with  fear.  At  last  1  made 
out,  among  half-articulate  sounds,  the 
words  ”  (ihost,  groans.” 

“  Oh,”  I  said,  ”  what  nonsense  ! 
You  have  been  having  a  bad  dream. 
You  ought  to  know  better,  you  who  ”  — 

My  homily  w-as  cut  short  by  a  groan 
so  fearful,  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever 
heard  or  imagined,  that  I  was  dumb 
with  horror. 

”  Ah-h-h  1 — there  it  is  again  !’'  whis¬ 
pered  Carroll,  dropping  cn  his  knees 
and  crossing  himself  ;  while  vehemently 
thumping  his  breast,  he,  as  a  good  Catho¬ 
lic,  began  to  mumble  with  white  lips  the 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Up  the  stairs 
through  the  open  door  the  sounds  had 
come  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes,  they 
were  repeated,  this  time  more  faintly 
than  before. 

“  Let  us  go  down  and  try  to  find  out 
what  it  is,”  1  said  at  last.  And  in  spite 
of  poor  Carroll’s*  misery  and  entreaties, 
making  a  strong  effort,  I  took  the  lamp 
from  his  trembling  hands  and  began  to 
descend  the  wide  staircase.  Nothing 
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was  stirring.  In  the  great  dining-room, 
where  I  went  in,  while  the  unhappy 
footman  kept  safely  at  the  door,  casting 
frightened  glances  at  the  portraits  on  the 
walls,  all  was  as  usual.  As  we  went 
lower  down,  the  groans  grew  louder  and 
more  appalling.  Hoarse,  unnatural, 
long-drawn — such  as  could  not  be  imag¬ 
ined  to  proceed  from  human  throat, 
they  seemed  to  issue  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  and  to  be  re-echoed  by  the 
walls  of  the  great  dark  lofty  kitchens. 
Beyond  these  kitchens  were  long  stone 
pass.iges,  leading  to  cellars  and  pantries 
and  servants’  halls,  all  unused  and  shut 
up  since  the  mansion’s  palmy  days  ; 
and  into  these  we  penetrated,  led  by  the 
fearful  sounds. 

All  here  was  dust  and  desolation. 
The  smell  of  age  and  mould  was  every¬ 
where  ;  the  air  was  chill  ;  and  the  rusty 
hinges  of  the  doors  shrieked  as  they  were 
pushed  open,  scaring  away  the  spiders 
whose  webs  hung  in  festoons  across 
the  passages  and  brushed  against  our 
faces  as  we  went  along.  Doubtless,  for 
years  no  foot  had  invaded  this  dank  and 
dreary  region,  given  over  to  mildew  and 
decay  ;  or  disturbed  the  rats,  which  ran 
scampering  off  at  our  approach.  The 
groans  seemed  very  near  us  now,  and 
came  more  frequently.  It  was  terrible, 
in  that  gruesome  place,  to  hearken  to 
the  unearthly  sounds.  I  could  hear  my 
agonired  companion  calling  upon  every 
saint  in  the  calendar  to  take  pity  upon 
the  soul  in  pain.  At  length  there  came 
a  groan  mote  fearful  than  any  that  had 
been  before.  It  rooted  us  to  the  spot. 
And  then  was  utter  silence  : 

After  a  long  and  breathless  pause, 
broken  only  by  the  gasps  of  poor 
Carroll  in  his  paroxysm  of  fear,  we 
turned,  and  retraced  our  steps  toward 
the  kitchens.  The  groans  had  ceased 
altogether. 

“  It  is  over  now,  whatever  it  was,”  I 
said.  ”  All  is  quiet  ;  you  had  better  go 
to  bed.” 


He  staggered  off  to  his  room  ;  while, 
chilled  to  the  marrow.  I  crept  up-stairs, 
not  a  little  shaken,  I  must  confess,  by 
the  night’s  doings. 

Next  day  was  bright  and  fine.  My 
bedroom  looked  to  the  street  ;  and  soon 
after  rising,  1  threw  open  the  window, 
to  admit  the  fresh  morning  air.  There 
was  a  little  stir  outside.  The  porte 
cochtre  were  wide  open,  and  a  large 
cart  was  drawn  up  before  them.  Men 
with  ropes  in  their  hands  were  bustling 
about,  talking  and  gesticulating  ;  pass¬ 
ers  by  stopped  to  look  ;  and  boys  were 
peering  down  the  archway  at  something 
going  on  within.  Soon  the  object  of 
their  curiosity  was  brought  to  light.  A 
dead  horse  was  dragged  up  the  passage, 
and  after  much  tugging  and  pulling,  was 
hauled  up  on  the  cart  and  driven  away. 

It  appeared  that  at  nightfall  of  the 
previous  day  the  wretched  animal  was 
being  driven  to  the  knacker's  ;  and 
straying  down  into  our  archway,  while 
the  man  who  had  him  in  charge  was 
talking  to  a  friend,  he  fell  over  some 
machinery  that  stood  inside,  breaking  a 
limb,  and  otherwise  frightfully  injuring 
himself.  Instead  of  putting  the  poor 
animal  out  of  pain  at  once,  his  inhuman 
ow'ner  left  him  to  die  a  lingering  death 
in  agonies  ;  and  his  miserable  groans, 
magnified  by  the  reverberation  of  the 
hollow  archway  and  echoing  kitchens, 
had  been  the  cause  of  our  nocturnal 
alarm. 

Carroll  shook  his  head  and  looked  in¬ 
credulous  at  this  solution  of  the  mys¬ 
tery,  refusing,  with  the  love  of  his  class 
for  the  supernatural,  to  accept  it. 
Though  years  have  since  then  passed 
over  his  head,  tinging  his  locks  with 
gray,  and  developing  the  brisk,  agile 
footman  into  the  portly,  white-chokered, 
pompous  -butler,  he  will  still  cleave  to 
his  first  belief,  and  stoutly  affirm  that 
flesh  and  blood  had  naught  to  do  with 
the  disturbance  that  night  in  the  haunted 
house. — Chambers' s  Journal. 

•  •  ■  — 
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When  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  on  the  his  ancestors  in  the  great  Temple  of 
completion  of  the  conquest  and  occu-  the  Sun,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Cuzco, 
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for  Spain,  he  was  allowed,  by  favor,  to  the  past  three  hundred  years,  each  in 
pay  a  last  solemn  visit  to  the  remains  of  his  imperial  robes  and  splendid  orna- 
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ments,  his  hands  crossed  in  front  of 
him,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  as 
though  in  profound  thought  over  some 
state  problem.  Right  and  left,  like 
knights  in  their  stalls,  reposed  the 
dusky  remnants  of  departed  majesty,  as 
they  had  sat  in  life  in  their  magnificent 
palaces,  as  they  had  been  carried  in 
their  gorgeous  progresses  and  exhibited 
to  their  adoring  subjects. 

Now  their  feasting  was  over  and  their 
palaces  dismantled.  The  last  of  the 
mysterious  Children  of  the  Sun  had 
been  treacherously  assassinated,  and 
the  very  emblem  of  their  power  and 
sacred  origin,  the  wondrous  shield  of. 
gold  that  represented  the  luminary  and 
hung  in  the  temple,  had  been  played  for 
and  lost  at  cards  by  a  dissolute  soldier 
of  fortune.  Nothing  now  remained  but 
to  rifle  the  revered  persons  of  the 
mummies  themselves,  and  turn  their 
resting-place  into  a  stable  for  .Vlmagro's 
horse. 

It  may  be  that  at  this  day,  in  some 
obscure  convent-garden  corner,  among 
broken  images  and  forgotten  lumber, 
there  may  lie  unrecognized  the  brown 
and  shrivelled  frame  of  one  of  those  mild 
despots  whose  empire  penetrated  to 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  Cordilleras  ;  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  a  well- 
ordered  people  looked  for  protection, 
for  sustenance,  for  advice  ;  the  grave 
accents  of  whose  authority  echoed  even 
over  the  threshold  of  life,  even  after 
their  last  summons  home  to  the  man¬ 
sions  of  their  father,  the  Sun  ;  for, 
yearly,  the  brittle  air-dried  corpse  was 
borne  to  the  scene  of  its  former 
splendor,  there  to  receive  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  subjects  that  had  forgotten 
neither  their  fear  nor  their  affection. 

The  embalmer  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  not  the  man  he  was  in  those 
days.  He  has  none  of  the  sacred  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Egyptian,  nor  the  dutiful 
character  of  the  Hebrew.  He  is  but 
rarely  called  upon  to  exercise  his  art, 
such  as  it  is,  on  the  remains  of  em¬ 
perors,  nor  even  to  fix  the  traits  of  re¬ 
markable  commoners.  He  thinks  him¬ 
self  fortunate  if  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year  his  services  are  required  to  give 
something  like  permanence  to  those 
who,  in  life,  did  little  toward  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  Once  it  was  father  Jacob,  rever¬ 
ently  transported  to  his  last  rest  in  the 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  XL.,  No.  3 


Cave  of  Hebron  by  the  side  of  .\braham, 
Isaac,  and  Rebecca  ;  once  the  mighty 
Alexander,  lying  in  honey  ;  once 
Poppma,  the  wife  of  Nero,  for  whom 
Octavia  was  divorced  and  murdered  ; 
once  the  sublime  Founder  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  lovingly  cared  for  by  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  ;  once  kings,  queens,  high- 
priests.  and  statesmen.  And  now — a 
few  Americans,  surprised  by  death  while 
amusing  themselves  in  Europe ;  an 
occasional  Roman  Catholic  dignitary  ; 
a  rare  foreign  ambassador  or  exiled  em¬ 
peror,  to  treat  whom  a  hospital  porter 
goes  down  by  train  with  his  apparatus 
in  a  black  bag  :  these  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  immense  and  splendid  clientUe  of 
the  embalmers  of  the  past. 

It  is  no  office  now  of  affection  or  of 
pity,  but  a  simple  business  transaction: 
the  embalmer  is  no  longer  an  artist,  he 
is  only  a  nice  hand.  Where  the  ancients 
thought  and  worked  for  three  months, 
it  is  all  over  in  half  an  hour,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  femoral  artery  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  great  toe  ;  on  which — his 
surgical  imprimatur — the  operator  makes 
a  final  cross-slash  to  see  that  the  pre¬ 
servative  fluid  has  completely  done  its 
penetrating  duty. 

No  wonder,  as  was  pathetically  re¬ 
marked  to  us  by  a  modem  professor  of 
the  ait,  there  is  nowadays  no  relish  to 
be  found  in  the  work. 

Only  two  thousand  years  ago — and 
what  is  that  in  the  histoiy  of  an  art  ? — 
when  death  visited  an  Egj’ptian  house¬ 
hold,  the  relatives  at  once  took  steps  to 
place  the  corpse  in  that  condition  in 
which  alone  it  could  be  sure  of  enjoying 
its  immortality  ;  for  it  was  their  belief 
that  the  soul,  on  quttiing  the  body,  ran 
a  solitary  course  of  trial  and  temptation, 
and,  that  course  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  and  not  till  then,  returned  and 
reanimated  its  old  companion. 

'I'heir  future  life  would  be,  it  was 
held,  very  much  as  their  past  had  been  : 
they  eat,  drank,  and  made  merry,  and 
Remains  inefficiently  treated  would  enter 
immortality  (if  one  may  say  so  without 
flippancy)  heavily  handicapped.  Un¬ 
less  the  most  punctilious  care  were  ex¬ 
ercised,  there  would  be  every  chance  of 
a  realization  of  that  terrible  curse  of 
Carlyle — that  Satan  had  his  weak 
stomach  to  digest  with  to  all  eternity. 

It  is  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
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Siculus  alone,  we  believe,  that  anything 
is  known  of  the  process  the  body  under¬ 
went  ;  but,  as  this  paper  is  an  account 
rather  of  the  embalmer  than  of  embalm¬ 
ing,  and  as  the  curious  can  find  the  in¬ 
formation  for  themselves  by  looking 
into  the  86th  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  the  first  author,  and  the  91st  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  the  second,  we  do 
not  propose  to  set  it  out  here. 

The  remains  once  more  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  familiar  to  most  of  us,  they 
were  often  suffered,  for  reasons  that  are 
not  always  specified,  to  rest  some  time 
in  the  house  unburied.  The  rock  tomb 
might  be  full,  or  possibly  not  ready  ; 
the  deceased,  for  past  misconduct,  might 
have  been  refused  burial  by  the  terrible 
Judges  of  the  Dead  ;  the  family  might  be 
poor  and  choose  to  keep  their  dead  at 
home,  tied  in  a  sense  to  their  apron 
strings  ;  or,  perhaps,  fully  aware  of  the 
valuable  security  they  represented,  pre 
fer  to  have  them  at  hand  against  a  rainy 
day. 

For,  in  those  days,  there  was  no  surer 
way  of  raising  an  Egyptian  loan  than 
by  offering  a  relative  in  pledge  as 
security  ;  since  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  so  extraordinarily  strong 
against  the  impiety  of  those  who  suffered 
their  ancestors  to  go  for  any  length  of 
time  unburied,  that  they  were  forced, 
on  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  redeem 
them. 

Charles  Surface  knocking  down  the 
family  portraits  has  here  a  prototype  in 
the  scapegrace  of  the  Nile  selling  up 
the  family  dead. 

Once  buried,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter  ;  once  laid  with  the  singing  of 
hymns  in  the  rock  tomb,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  entering  the  hermetically 
sealed  chamber,  or  even  of  visiting  the 
spot. 

The  dead  man  had  everything  he 
could  possibly  want  till  the  soul  re¬ 
turned  ;  food,  money,  clothes,  while 
under  his  head  lay  the  vioKe<pd\aiov  to 
revive  his  vital  warmth  when  the  time 
came  for  immortality.  Amulets  lay  on 
his  bosom  to  protect  him  against  the 
liers-in-wait  that  plotted  his  downfall, 
and  round  his  head  hung  the  papyri  of 
the  inspired  Ritual  of  the  Dead,  by 
the  study  and  observance  of  which  he 
worked  his  passage  in  the  Ba^k  of  the 


Sun,  until  he  was  finally  assimilated  by 
the  luminary  and  entered  into  his  rest 

In  the  mysterious  language  of  Thoth, 
the  divine  scribe,  who  reveals  the  will  of 
the  gods  and  the  mysterious  nature  of 
things  to  man,  “  he  went  in  like  a  hawk 
and  came  out  like  a  phoenix,  entering 
the  celestial  gate.” 

The  Roman  occupation  ruined  the 
calling  by  taking  the  money  out  of  the 
country,  and  only  a  few  years  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  art,  in  the  completer 
sense,  was  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Nor  did  it  appear  in  Europe  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years. 

In  the  mean  time  there  sprang  up  a 
curious  trade  in  mummy  as  a  medicine 
that  deserves  to  be  noticed,  if  only  for 
its  absurdity  :  a  trade  that  progressed 
in  secrecy  from  Arab  retailer  to  Jew 
wholesale  merchant,  until,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  was 
openly  sold  in  the  shops  and  quoted  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  relieved  headache,  megrims,  palsy, 
epilepsy,  vertigo,  drowsiness  ;  it  was 
invaluable  against  poisons  and  the  bites 
of  animals,  spitting  of  blood,  rupture  of 
vessels,  wounds  ;  worn  round  the  neck, 
with  a  mixture  of  pulverized  rhubarb,  it 
protected  the  fortunate  possessor  against 
any  kind  of  danger  or  disaster,  and, 
constantly  carried  as  it  was  by  Francis 
I.,  it  must  have  been  accidentally  left 
at  home  on  the  morning  of  the  defeat  of 
Pavia,  since  it  did  not  save  the  monarch 
from  capture  and  imprisonment. 

But  with  the  trade  came  of  course  the 
forgery,  and  so  careless  were  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  their  selection  of  material, 
that  patients  were  being  continually 
upset  by  doses  of  a  compound  that  in¬ 
stead  of  curing  the  megrims  generally 
produced  them. 

”  Let  them  see  to  it,”  says  the 
sagacious  Grew,  ”  that  dare  to  trust  to 
old  gums  which  have  long  since  lost  their 
virtue.” 

And  again,  Penicher  utters  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  necessary  warning  that  ”  those 
bodies  are  not  mummies  which  are 
dried  by  the  sands  of  Libya,  nor  those 
buried  and  preserved  beneath  the  snow  ; 
nor  those  bodies  submerged  by  the  sea, 
thrown  up  and  dried  on  the  coast,  even 
to  the  last  degree  of  blackness  ;  nor  of 
criminals  hung  and  dried  in  the  sun — 
for  these  are  of  no  use.”  But — if  the 
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invalid  is  really  anxious  to  learn  what  is 
the  appearance  of  the  true  article  that 
will  suit  his  complaint  and  do  him  good 
— why,  it  is  “  reddish,  light,  greasy,  and 
with  some  odor” — which  may  perhaps 
account  tor  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer 
in  any  great  favor  or  demand  in  Europe, 
though  we  are  told  that  to  this  day  the 
Arabs  use  it,  mixed  with  butter. 

European  embalming  dates  from  the 
fourth  century,  when  we  find  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  referring  to  the  practice  as  common 
among  his  fellow-Christians,  who  kept 
their  dead  for  seven  days  before  final 
deposition  in  the  catacombs. 

But  beyond  the  fact  that  the  art  in 
one  form  or  another  was  not  entirely 
lost,  little  is  known  of  the  practitioner 
or  his  method,  though  he  exercised  it  on 
Edward  I.,  who  450  years  after  death 
was  viewed  in  Westminster  .Abbey,  and 
found  in  excellent  preservation,  measur¬ 
ing  as  a  Longshanks  should,  six  feet 
four  from  crown  to  heel  ;  on  Canute, 
reported  to  be  very  fresh  when  last  seen 
in  1776  ;  and  on  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Queen  Matilda,  who  were  entire  at 
Caen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  no 
doubt  are  so  still. 

Even  the  author  of  so  illustrious  a 
piece  of  work  as  the  embalming  of 
Charles  I.  is,  we  believe,  unknown, 
whose  coffin,  opened  in  1813  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  showed  the 
eye  of  the  martyred  king  still  bright  and 
fresh,  though  after  a  moment’s  exposure 
to  the  air  it  wheeled  round  and  crumbled 
into  dust.  The  long  oval  face  and 
pointed  beard  and  mustache,  says  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  who  was  also  present, 
were  perfect  in  shape  and  preservation 
as  when  Vandyke  painted  them  ;  the 
complexion  was  dark  and  discolored,  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  gone,  and  the  head 
wnen  lifted  showed  the  marks  of  the 
axe  and  the  hair  clumsily  cut  behind  by 
the  executioner. 

The  first  names  to  be  found  in  the 
profession  have  a  strange  Dutch  and 
quasi-learned  Latin  air  about  them — De 
Bils  and  Clauderius,  Ruysch  and  Swam¬ 
merdam— apothecaries,  amateurs,  and 
physicians  ;  each  boasting  of  his  own 
particular  process  and  contemptuous  of 
the  other,  and  each  with  his  own  cabinet 
where  he  kept  his  specimens,  and  whence 
he  jealously  excluded  his  rivals.  Of 
these,  Ruysch,  the  anatomist,  was  the 


most  celebrated  and  the  most  successful. 
Up  to  this  day,  the  Egyptian  process, 
simplified  and  modified  but  not  mate¬ 
rially  departed  from,  had  chiefly  con¬ 
tinued  in  repute,  and  it  was  he  who  intro¬ 
duced  an  important  change  of  detail, 
and  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  of 
injecting  preservative  fluids  into  the 
dead  body  by  the  blood-vessels. 

A  contemporary  of  Peter  the  Great, 
he  carried  the  art  to  such  perfection  that 
his  specimens  were  the  wonder  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  is  even 
recorded  that  the  Czar,  on  seeing  the 
body  of  a  child  which  he  had  preserved, 
did  not  detect  it  was  dead  and  kissed  it. 

But  he  died  with  his  secret  undis¬ 
closed,  jealous  of  it  to  the  last,  as  they 
all  were  ;  De  Bils,  too,  departed  uncom¬ 
municative  ;  though  Clauderius,  on  one 
occasion  admitted  to  his  cabinet  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  he  touched 
nothing,  managed  to  wet  his  finger  and 
apply  it  secretly  to  a  specimen,  and 
tasting  it  detected  the  presence  of  salt. 

In  England,  William  Hunter  followed 
the  process  of  Ruysch,  making  a  well- 
known  use  of  it  with  the  wife  of  the 
eccentric  Martin  van  Butchell,  w’ho  re¬ 
poses  to  this  day  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  to  whose  recep¬ 
tions  after  death  many  of  the  most 
learned  and  fashionable  of  the  London 
world  flocked  in  curiosity. 

Madame  van  Butchell  is  no  longer  the 
attraction  she  once  was.  She  lies,  or 
rather  stands,  in  an  upright  case  with  a 
glass  lid  in  a  far-off  locked-up  room, 
among  odd  bones  and  dusty  picture- 
frames.  Her  eyes  are  sunk  and  the 
mouth  is  drawn  ;  her  hair  is  frowsy  and 
the  limbs  wofully  pinched  and  shrivelled; 
but  the  general  outline  of  the  head  and 
features  is  distinct  enough  for  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  the  nose  retains  a  certain 
archness  and  piquancy  very  remarkable 
in  a  lady  who  should  have  been  dust 
any  time  these  hundred  and  ten  years 
past. 

Next  to  her  in  a  similar  case,  stands 
a  person  embalmed  by  Sheldon.  She 
died  of  consumption,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant 
sight. 

The  method  of  William  Hunter  was 
practised  by  succeeding  anatomists  and 
embalmers,  and  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  is  the  method  of  to-day.  Those 
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modifications  for  the  most  part  came 
from  France. 

For  those  curious  on  the  subject  they 
will  be  found  set  forth  with  minute  par¬ 
ticularity  in  the  work  by  the  celebrated 
Gannal,  the  leader  of  the  French  school, 
who  in  1835  gained  the  Monthyon  prize 
for  his  contributions  to  the  science. 

He  was  for  many  years  intrusted  with 
the  principal  cases  of  embalming  in 
Paris,  his  system  being  a  combination  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  methods,  and, 
moreover  (if  we  may  trust  his  own 
account,  for  we  have  elsewhere  found  it 
contradicted),  issued  victorious  from 
what  we  should  call  nowadays  a  tourna¬ 
ment  ;  in  which  contest,  conducted  with 
great  good  humor  and  fairness  on  all 
sides,  each  competitor  buried  his  speci¬ 
men,  and  on  exhumation  Gannal  man¬ 
aged  to  distance  them  all  in  freshness, 
suppleness,  and  lifelike  charm. 

He  makes  frequent  reference  to  those 
who  had  worked  before  him  in  the  same 
held,  sometimes  with  respect,  more  of* 
ten  with  contempt.  To  M.  Riqueur, 
apothecary  to  the  king,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  embalmed 
Madame  la  Dauphine  “  with  all  the  dis¬ 
interestedness,  ability,  and  prudence 
that  could  be  desired  to  a  certain  hog- 
butcher,  who  treated  in  the  slashing 
style  a  young  man  lately  deceased  of  a 
hectic  fever  ;  to  the  successful  operator 
on  Colonel  Morland,  killed  in  one  of  the 
German  campaigns  and  brought  to  Paris 
by  his  old  comrade,  M.  le  Baron  I^arrey, 
to  be  placed  in  his  library  ;  and  seriously 
as  he  views  an  art  that  “  offers  consola¬ 
tion  to  a  family  who  lament  a  painful 
loss,”  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  find 
him  write  that  ”  it  is  a  grave  subject  of 
discussion  whether  physician,  surgeon, 
or  apothecary  should  take  precedence 
in  the  honors  of  operation.” 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  an  ama 
teur,  it  was  not  till  1831  that,  at  the  so¬ 
licitation  of  his  friend,  M.  Strauss, 
Gannal  began  to  labor  professionally. 
He  was  drawn  to  the  decision  by  the 
lamentable  state  of  embalming  affairs, 
for  notwithstanding  that  the  remains  of 
Louis  XVIII.  had  in  1824  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  most  satisfactory  style,  yet 
the  art  had  none  of  that  scientific  ac* 
curacy  which  alone  could  make  its  prac¬ 
tice  lucrative  or  agreeable.  There  must 
certainly  have  l^en  something  very 


much  more  of  the  amateur  than  the 
professional  in  the  accomplishments  of 
those  who  prepared  a  certain  L.  D.C.D. 
for  England,  when  the  empirical  process 
the  remains  underwent  set  all  the  assist¬ 
ants  coughing ;  and  something  very 
grossly  ignorant  in  their  method  when  in 
the  same  year  the  incautious  use  of 
deutochloride  of  mercury  destroyed  all 
the  gilding  of  the  vast  saloon  where  the 
body  lay. 

Even  after  Gannal  had  been  for  some 
time  earnestly  at  work,  and  had  really 
begun  to  produce  results,  he  reports  a 
fellow-artist.  Dr.  Poirson,  as  having 
been  ”  exceedingly  incommoded  at  the 
embalming  of  two'generals.  ”  Speaking 
for  himself,  he  cannot  understand  it,  for 
there  never  was  an)  thing  unpleasant 
where  he  was  concerned.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  expressly  states  the  odor  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  diffusing  was  that  of 
smoked  ham. 

Successful  as  he  was,  however,  and 
much  as  he  was  already  in  request,  he 
frankly  confesses  he  had  many  disap¬ 
pointments  to  suffer  and  ”  disgusts  to 
surmount  in  recognition  and  part- 
payment  of  which,  I'Aacademie  des 
Sciences,  who  appreciated  and  followed 
his  w'ork  with  interest,  voted  him  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  francs. 

But  Gannal  was  a  true  artist,  and  cared  • 
more  for  the  thoughtful  notice  and  re¬ 
spect  of  his  judicious  fellows  than  for 
their  money,  and  esteemed  a  thousand 
times  more  the  lively  gratitude  of  be¬ 
reaved  parents  than  even  the  subsidies 
of  r.Academie  de  M^decine. 

Anything  like  distrust  or  suspicion 
stung  him  to  the  soul,  where  nonpay¬ 
ment  of  an  account  could  not  move 
him. 

There  was,  for  instance,  a  worthy 
architect,  on  whose  son,  aged  ten,  he 
had  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  who,  spurred  by  the  malice  of  un¬ 
employed  rivals,  rashly  took  upon  him¬ 
self  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

With  the  sublime  confidence  of  genius 
Gannal  would  have  preferred  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  odious  accusation  as 
one  entirely  unworthy  of  him  ;  but  the 
architect,  in  proportion  to  the  other’s 
reticence  and  self-control,  grew  so  vehe¬ 
ment  and  abusive,  that,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  friends,  Gannal  accom- 
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panied  his  traducer  to  the  grave  and  ex¬ 
humed  the  child,  buried  eighteen  months 
before. 

Only  those  whose  powers  have  been 
similarly  doubted  or  reviled  can  con¬ 
ceive  his  decorous  sense  of  triumph, 
his  secret  rapture  of  soul-expansion, 

when  le  jeune  H - was  discovered  as 

fresh  and  agreeable  as  though  he  were 
merely  asleep,  and  giving  off  the  proper 
delicate  odor  of  smoked  ham. 

The  worthy  father  and  architect  (who 
appears  to  have  been  weak  and  easily 
led  rather  than  wicked)  was  deeply 
touched  at  this  proof  of  good  workman¬ 
ship,  and  embraced,  with  repentant 
effusion,  then  and  there,  the  man  he  had 
so  foully  wronged  ;  and  further,  in  token 
of  his  renewed  and  complete  confidence, 
extracted  from  him  a  promise  to  treat 
him  one  day  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  And  the  generous  artist — who 
bore  no  malice — by  the  open  grave  swore 
that  he  would. 

(lannal  ptre  was  succeeded  by  Gannal 
fils,  who  for  many  years  drove — if  I  may 
respectfully  say  it  of  so  quiet  a  calling 
— a  roaring  trade  among  archbishops, 
ecclesiastics,  and  religieuses. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  supplemental 
history  to  his  father’s  larger  work,  in 
which,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  in  use  with  the  ancients,  of  none  of 
whom  he  appears  to  think  or  know  much, 
and  a  complete  exposition  of  the  modern 
method,  he  concludes  with  an  interesting 
account  of  the  exhuming  of  three  several 
persons  embalmed  by  his  father  many 
years  before,  and  who  were  still  in  a 
condition  to  give  pleasure  to  all  who 
saw  them. 

Whether  Gannal  fils  be  still  an 
authority  and  at  work  in  Paris  we  can¬ 
not  say  ;  but  even  if  he  be  not,  he  is  so 
frank  and  liberal  in  communicating  his 
process  (in  that,  totally  unlike  his  illus¬ 
trious  predecessors)  that  we  feel  confi¬ 
dent  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence 
might,  by  closely  following  his  direc¬ 
tions,  fairly  hope  for  the  happiest  results. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  names 
not  noticed  here  of  those  who  in  their 
day  did  much  for  the  art  ;  but,  as  the 
country  newspapers  say  of  local  amateur 
theatricals,  “  where  all  are  so  good  it 
would  be  invidious  to  select  any  for 
special  praise  and  by  that  just  prin¬ 
ciple  we  are  glad  to  bind  ourselves. 


We  may  just  mention,  however,  as 
deserving  of  a  word  of  commendation, 
Suchet,  Bobierre,  Marchal,  Boitard, 
Ribes,  Falconi,  Boudet,  Tranchina, 
Dupre,  Berzelius  ;  men  who  all  labored 
in  suggestion  and  practice,  and  whose 
labors  and  suggestions,  if  they  did  not 
often  come  to  much,  at  least  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  modern  usage  ; 
whose  examples  have  served  now  to 
warn,  and  now  to  guide. 

For  the  most  part  experimentalists, 
with  systems  of  their  own  which  they 
would,  and  often  did,  die  rather  than 
divulge,  they  write  at  one  time  with  all 
the  extravagance  of  complete  success,  at 
another  with  all  the  despondency  of  out¬ 
rageous  failure. 

With  one  it  is  wood  vinegar,  with  an¬ 
other,  sulphate  of  aluminium  ;  with  one, 
chloride  of  zinc,  with  another,  liquid 
ammonia  ;  with  one,  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury,  with  another,  arsenic  ;  and  what 
one  gains  the  other  loses,  for  while  the 
specimens  of  one  are  supple  as  in  life, 
they  do  not  last,  and  the  specimens  of 
another  that  shows  staying  qualities  are 
unhappily  black  as  ebon)-. 

It  is  the  tiresome  story  of  ars  longa, 
vita  brevis  J  and  so  the  world  yet  looks 
for  that  perfect  corpse  which  shall  unite 
the  appearance  of  life  with  the  indis¬ 
putable  fact  of  death  ;  for  at  present  it 
exists  only  in  tradition. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice 
American  effort  and  enterprise. 

Before  us  lies  a  number  of  the 
Casket  an  illustrated  paper  published 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  funeral  directors.  It  is  the 
holiday  number  for  1884.  It  is  bound 
in  a  handsome  cover  and  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  agreeable  matter,  with  numerous 
spirited  illustrations  of  the  newest  styles 
of  casket,  from  the  “  Favorite”  to  the 
“  Mayflower.”  On  the  outside  a 
pursy  mortuary  Cupid  presides  over  a 
wreath  of  funeral  blossoms,  while  at  the 
corners  classical  figures  grieve  on  either 
side  of  a  distant  view  of  Calvary  against 
a  sunset  sky.  We  mention  these  facts 
to  correct  the  careless  reader’s  hasty 
conclusion,  that  in  a  holiday  number 
there  must  necessarily  be  found  any  of 
the  familar  characteristics  of  our  own 
illustrated  journals.  There  is  neither  a 
yule-log,  nor  Christmas  morning  in 
church,  nor  even  the  boiling  of  the 
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pudainiz  in  the  galley  of  a  fishing 
smack  in  the  Noith  Sea,  but  there  is  a 
splendid  anatomical  chart,  with  every 
artery,  vein,  and  muscle,  a  great  deal 
more  highly  colored  and  distinct  than 
(thank  Heaven  !)  they  are  ever  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  in  life. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  number  is 
a  contribution  from  Professor  Renouard 
on  embalming,  a  practice  apparently  in 
greater  vogue  with  our  cousins  than 
with  us  ;  for  the  professor  says  : 

“  The  large  majority  of  our  first-class 
undertakers  have  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  ;  they  vie  with  each  other  in  try¬ 
ing  to  perfect  themselves  in  an  art  which 
is  growing  daily  into  favor.” 

Though  in  America  embalming  be  on 
the  increase,  and  even  bids  fair  to  be 
one  day  popular,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt 
that  with  us  the  practice  does  not  gain 
ground.  We  are  a  sensible  rather  than 
a  sensitive  people,  and,  unable  to  grasp 
any  very  deAnite  reason  for  encouraging 
the  art,  we  scarcely  notice  it.  We  have, 
in  fact,  no  desire  to  have  our  dead,  like 
our  poor,  always  with  us.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  there  are  in  eakh  year  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  tolerably  regular 
occurrence,  and,  to  meet  the  demand,  a 
small  supply  of  practitioners,  authorities 
on  the  subject,  employed  by  the  under¬ 
taker,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  the  person  first 
consulted.  Compared  with  the  ancient, 
the  modern  method  is  rapid  and  simple  ; 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  process  was  a 
question  of  months,  with  us  it  is  one 
almost  ot  minutes. 

Here  it  is,  as  practised  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  the  eminent  authority  on 
health,  who  has  probably  had  a  wider 
and  longer  experience  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country. 

”  A  large  artery  is  exposed  and 
opened,  and  into  the  vessel  a  hollow 
needle  is  inserted.  The  needle  is  firmly 
tied  in  its  place.  Through  the  needle  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  injected 
slowly  until  it  has  found  its  way  over 
every  part.  The  principal  art  that  is 
required  in  this  process  is  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  use  too  much  force  in 
driving  the  fluid  into  the  tissues,  and 
in  not  using  too  much  fluid.  The  fluid 
which  answers  best  is  made  as  follows  : 
to  two  pints  of  water,  at  50°  Fahr.,  add 
chloride  of  zinc  slowly,  until  the  water 
just  refuses  to  take  up  any  more  of  the 


salt.  Then  add  one  pint  of  water  more, 
and  two  pints  of  methylated  spirit.  The 
five  pints  so  produced  are  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  embalming  an  adult  body. 
The  solution  can  be  injected  quite  cold, 
and  it  will  find  its  way  readily  over  the 
vessels.  If  expense  be  not  considered, 
pure  alcohol  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
methylated  spirit.  The  effect  of  the 
solution  is  shown  by  its  making  the 
suiface  of  the  skin  white,  firm,  and,  for 
a  short  time,  slightly  mottled.” 

VV'^c  have  this  eminent  authority’s 
permission  to  add  that  the  latest  im¬ 
provement  (a  discovery  of  his  own  and 
not  yet  published  to  the  world)  is  that 
of  injecting  through  the  optic  foramen, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  long  sub¬ 
cutaneous  needle  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  from  behind  the  eyeball.  This 
method,  which  will  no  doubt  supersede 
all  others,  was  discovered  rather  by 
accident  than  direct  experiment,  and 
dates  from  researches  conducted  by  Dr. 
Richardson  on  the  best  modes  of  restor¬ 
ing  animation  after  sudden  dissolution 
from  chloroform  and  other  lethal  sub¬ 
stances.  Thus  in  original  work  it  often 
happens  that,  in  carrying  out  a  design 
which  has  been  most  carefully  projected, 
the  original  intention  is  not  consum¬ 
mated,  but  some  other  result  which  was 
never  thought  of  ;  and  thus  Columbus, 
in  search  of  the  golden  lands  of  Marco 
Polo,  accidentally  lighted  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  modern 
system  nothing  of  the  ancient  survives. 
There  is  no  exenteration,  no  steeping  in 
palm-wine,  no  filling  of  the  cavities  with 
myrrh  and  cassia,  no  swathing  with  band¬ 
ages  a  thousand  yards  long,  which  now¬ 
adays  the  pilfering  Bedouin  use  for 
clothes  and  sell  for  paper.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  for  the  napaoxiort)^,  that  low- 
caste  official  whose  hateful  duty  it  was 
to  make  the  first  incision,  and  who  must 
needs  have  been  as  nimble  of  foot  as  he 
was  quick  of  hand,  since  (all  in  Egypt 
being  held  in  abomination  who  mutilated 
the  dead)  on  the  completion  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
into  the  country  pursued  with  sticks, 
stones  and  curses.  There,  in  a  date- 
grove,  he  panted  till  the  storm  had 
blown  over.  He  was  the  original,  they 
say,  of  the  familiar  phrase  to  cut  and  run. 
Nor  in  our  civilization  is  the  attendant 
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expense  in  any  degree  as  great.  It 
ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  guineas, 
varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
survivors.  Mr.  Whiteley,  whom  we 
have  consulted,  will  undertake  an  adult 
for  42/.  los.,  while  the  best  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  Nile  could  not  be  secured 
for  less  than  a  talent,  243/.  151. 

In  a  sketch  of  this  rapid  character,  in 
which  we  have  striven  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  all  unpleasant  details  and 
tiresome  technicalities,  there  is  neces¬ 
sarily  much  omitted  that  is  historically 
interesting,  though  more  perhaps  to  the 
student — if  any  such  there  be — than  to 
the  general  reader. 

There  is  that  Guinea  trilre  for  instance, 
who  by  some  mysterious  process  reduce 
their  relatives  to  a  liquid  condition  and 
drink  them  down  ;  and  so,  perhaps, 
have  given  rise  to  the  saying  that  the 
society  of  certain  individuals  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  There  is  the  desiccation  practised 
by  the  Palermitans,  who  put  their 
friends  aside  in  a  chamber  underground 
to  dry,  where  they  may  still  be  seen  in 
all  the  dreadful  contortions  of  the  proc¬ 
ess.  There  is  Marshall’s  system  of 
puncturing  the  surface  of  the  body  and 
brushing  it  over  witl>  acetic  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  i ‘048 — “two  days’ 
application  in  this  way  will  beautify  any 
subject.”  There  is  the  tadpole  arrange¬ 
ment  (though  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
this  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  human 
frame)  by  which  a  subject,  suspended 
in  water  and  left  free  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  suction-mouths  of  these  little 
creatures,  is  in  a  short  time  stripped  of 
all  those  p4rls  which  would  otherwise 
decay.  There  are  the  natural  mummies 
of  the  sands  and  of  the  Dogs  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  the  lost  travellers  of 
the  Alps,  in  a  sense  preserved  by  cold  ; 
and,  not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  that 
buried  secret  of  the  Florentine  physician 
Segato,  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  could 
reduce  the  dead,  Medusa-like,  to  stone. 

By  this  process  of  Segato’s  the  head 
of  the  patriot  Mazzini  was,  we  believe, 
successfully  treated,  and  still,  no  doubt, 
is  in  existence,  the  cherished  treasure 
and  pride  of  some  Italian  municipality  ; 
and  though,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  dead,  the  method  was  never  widely 
known  or  popular,  yet  it  found  its  way 
into  F^ngland  ;  for  we  have  been  told, 
indeed,  by  the  greatest  living  authority 


on  mummies,  that,  many  years  ago,  when 
present  at  a  conversazione  in  London 
where  several  specimens  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine’s  art  were  exhibited,  he  discovered 
among  them  a  table  inlaid,  apparently 
with  strange  and  curious  marbles,  but 
which  on  closer  inspection  resolved 
t'nemselves  into  the  interiors  of  dead 
friends 

This  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be 
either  an  apology  for,  or  an  argument 
in  favor  of,  embalming.  Writing  quasi- 
judicially,  after  the  examination  of  a 
mass  of  evidence,  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  does  not  exist  a  prac¬ 
titioner  who  can  guarantee  the  personal 
appearance,  in  any  great  degree  as  in 
life,  twelve  months  after  death.  For  tem¬ 
porary  purposes  the  modern  process  is 
admirably  adapted,  and  we  have  known 
a  case  where  nine  months  have  made  no 
great  change,  or,  peihaps  we  should  say, 
not  so  great  as  was  expected.  But  if 
there  exists  a  belief  that  there  is,  or  in¬ 
deed  has  ever  been,  a  process  known  by 
which  the  features  of  the  dead  can  be 
fixed  and  remain  as  in  life  for  any  length 
of  time — of  that,  at  the  risk  of  destroy¬ 
ing  an  illusion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  there  is  no  complete  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence.  That  decay  can  be 
arrested  is  indisputable,  but  that  it  can 
be  arrested  so  far  as  in  any  way  to  miti¬ 
gate  grief  by  the  sight  of  a  face  long 
wept  over  and  beloved,  we  believe  to 
be  a  myth,  or  at  least  a  gross  exagger¬ 
ation. 

Better,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  form 
of  consolation  adopted  by  Henrietta 
Marlborough,  who,  from  the  affection 
and  admiration  she  bore  to  Congreve, 
spent  many  an  evening  after  his  death 
in  the  society  of  a  model,  fashioned  and 
dressed  in  the  exact  manner  of  the 
master,  down  even  to  the  gout. 

Speaking  humbly  for  ourselves,  we 
may,  in  conclusion,  say  that  our  desires 
completely  coincide  with  those  of  Cyrus, 
the  Persian  king,  who  very  wisely  and 
manfully  says  ; 

"  When  I  have  ceased  to  live,  place 
my  body  neither  in  silver  nor  in  gold,  nor 
in  any  other  coffin,  but  return  it  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  earth  ;  for  how  can  it  be 
more  happily  and  more  desirably  dis¬ 
posed  than  to  be  returned  to  that  which 
produces  and  nourishes  most  excellent 
things  ?’’ — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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It  was  toward  the  end  of  1731  that 
John  Rich— son  of  that  Christopher 
whom  Colley  Cibber  in  his  Apology 
has  gibbeted  for  all  time  -the  old  theatre 
in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  having 
fallen  into  a  state  cf  decay,  set  on  foot 
a  subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one  in  Uie  neighborhood  of  Covent 
Garden.  Six  thousand  pounds  were 
rapidly  subscribed,  and  the  building  was 
at  once  commenced.  Its  progress 
seems  to  have  excited  considerable  in¬ 
terest  among  “  the  quality,”  and  the 
site  became  a  kind  of  fashionable  resort, 
a  number  of  people  assembling  every 
day  to  watch  the  masons  at  work.  It 
was  opened  on  December  7th,  1732, 
with  Congreve’s  Way  of  the  Worlds 
under  the  patent  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  Sir  William  Davenant  in  1660 
for  his  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court.  It 
was  decorated  in  gorgeous  style  by  the 
Italian  Artist  Amiconi,  who  painted  the 
magnificent  ceiling,  which  represented 
the  gods  banqueting  in  the  clouds  ;  the 
scenery,  said  to  have  been  very  fine,  was 
by  the  same  artist,  assisted  by  George 
Lambert,  the  founder  of  the  Beefsteak 
Club.  It  was  but  a  small  theatre  ;  from 
the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  boxes  the 
length  was  only  fifty-one  feet,  and  it 
w’ould  hold  when  full  not  more  than  200/., 
although  space  was  economized  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  twenty-one  inches 
were  allowed  to  each  person.  The 
prices  of  admission  were— boxes  5r.,  pit 
35.  (id.,  galleries  2s.  and  ir.,  and  seats 
on  the  stage  lor.  6d.;  there  were  two 
entrances,  one  under  the  Piazza,  and 
the  other  in  Bow  Street.  In  a  picture 
dated  1763  we  see  the  stage  was  lighted 
only  by  four  hoops  of  candles  ;  foot¬ 
lights  were  not  known  in  England  until 
two  years  later,  when  Garrick  returned 
from  Paris. 

Rich  paid  the  Duke  of  Bedford  100/. 
a  year  as  ground  rent  ;  at  his  death  the 
noble  owner  raised  this  rental  to  300/., 
and  in  1792  to  940/.  Rich  was  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  characters  of  his  day. 
So  illiterate  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
line  upon  the  stage,  yet  he  believed  him¬ 


self  to  be  a  theatrical  genius  ;  he  took 
pupils  and  gave  levees  at  which  he 
delighted  to  spout  scenes  from  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Third  in  his  own  ludicrous 
fashion.  He  was  jealous  of  every  actor 
who  made  a  success.  When  poor 
George  Anne  Bellamy  made  her  great 
hit  as  Juliet,  he  declared  it  was  not  ow¬ 
ing  to  her  acting  but  to  his  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  funeral  procession  ;  and 
when  Barry  was  drawing  crowded  houses 
he  would  peep  through  the  curtain  of  a 
night  and  mutter  to  himself,  “  What, 
you  are  come  again,  are  you  ?  Much 
good  may  it  do  you  ! — I  don’t  envy  your 
taste.”  Yet  in  pantomime  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  artist  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  English  stage  ;  if  he 
did  not  invent  the  old  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime  he  certainly  perfected  it,  and  as 
the  dumb  Harlequin  possessed  a  power 
of  pathos  that  could  as  easily  move  an  au¬ 
dience  to  tears  as  could  the  eloquence  of 
the  finest  tragedia^^.  He  had  an  inor¬ 
dinate  love  for  cats,  and  when  charming 
Peg  Woffington  came  over  from  Ireland 
to  seek  an  appearance  in  London,  and, 
after  I  do  not  know  how  many  failures, 
at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  theatrical  magnate,  she 
found  him  surrounded  by  seven-and- 
twenty  members  of  the  feline  race,  of 
all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  patriarchal 
Tom  to  the  kitten  who  could  just  lap  ; 
some  were  playing  on  the  floor,  some  sat 
staring  at  him,  one  was  eating  out  of  his 
mouth,  another  was  lapping  milk  out  of 
his  saucer,  a  third  was  seated  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  a  more  favored  one  still 
was  perched  upmn  his  head.  She  was 
already  famous  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
George’s  Channel,  and  Rich  engaged 
her  at  9/.  a  week.  She  made  her  debut 
in  October  1740  as  Sylvia  in  The 
Recruiting  Officer  ;  and  soon  afterward 
all  London  was  flocking  to  see  her  in 
Wilkes’s  old  part,  the  dashing  rake.  Sir 
Harry  Wildair.  When  Garrick  became 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  she  joined  his 
company  ;  but  it  was  on  the  boards  of 
Covent  Garden,  in  1757,  while  speaking 
the  epilogue  to  As  You  Like  It,  that 
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she  was  struck  with  death.  She  had 
complained  of  feeling  unwell  when  she 
went  off  to  change  from  male  to  female 
attire  ;  but  she  kept  up  until  she  came 
to  the  line,  "If  I  were  among  you  I 
would  kiss  as  many  as  had  beards  that 
pleased  me  then  her  voice  faltered, 
and  with  a  cry  of  "  Oh  (iod  !"  she 
tottered  toward  the  wings  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  some  one  been  at 
hand  to  catch  her.  The  public  never 
looked  upon  her  face  again,  although 
she  lingered  three  years  in  a  living  death. 
Four  or  five  years  after  Peggy’s  debut, 
George  Anne  Bellamy  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Monimia  in  The  Orphan,  and  was 
soon  turning  the  heads  of  all  the  young 
fellows  about  town  by  her  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty  ;  and  it  was  there,  in 
1785,  that  she  took  her  farew’ell  of  the 
public,  wrecked  in  fortune,  person,  and 
reputation. 

As  may  Be  conjectured  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man,  Rich  had  very  little 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  drama  ; 
and  when  acting  would  not  draw,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  supplement  it  with  wild 
beasts,  tumblers,  contortionists,  and 
rope-dancers.  .And  yet  he  divided  with 
Drury  Lane  all  the  finest  histrionic 
ability  of  the  time.  Among  his  leading 
actors  first  and  foremost  was  that  most 
ponderous  of  tragedians — ponderous  in 
stjle  and  person,  (^uin.  When  the  new 
theatre  first  opened  Quin  was  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity  every  actor, 
and  even  John  Rich  himself,  trembled 
before  him  ;  but  in  1746  he  and  Garrick 
fought  their  famous  dramatic  duel  in 
Rowe’s  Fair  Penitent  on  those  boards, 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  s|>ectator,  "  old 
things  were  done  away,  and  a  new  order 
at  once  brought  forward.’’  When  Gar¬ 
rick  became  manager  of  Drury  Lane, 
"silver-tongued”  Harry  was  dividing 
popular  suffrages  with  him  at  the  other 
house,  especially  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  different  interpretations  of  Romeo. 
The  town  was  astonished  at  the  play 
running  twelve  nights  at  the  one  and 
thirteen  at  the  other  theatre,  and  wits 
composed  epigrams  upon  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  event.  Barry’s  fine  person,  hand¬ 
some  face,  and  silvery  voice  gave  him 
a  great  advantage  over  "  little  David,’’ 
and  he  had  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  most  pas¬ 
sionately  pathetic  of  actresses,  for  his 


Juliet.  Barry  was  the  most  formidable 
rival  that  Garrick  ever  encountered, 
though,  when  the  two  plaved  Lear 
against  one  another,  Garrick’s  suprem¬ 
acy  asserted  itself.  Wonderful  stories, 
however,  are  told  of  Barry's  Othello,  of 
ladies  shrieking  with  terror  at  his  de¬ 
livery  of  the  line,  "  I’ll  tear  her  all  to 
pieces  of  actors  who  were  so  vividly 
impressed  that  they  could  not  sleep 
after  witnessing  it.  At  fifty  this  Apollo 
had  become  old  and  infirm,  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  the  dramatist  gives  a  sadly  con¬ 
trasted  picture  of  him  playing  the  noble 
Moor  in  a  full  suit  of  gold-laced  scarlet, 
a  little  cocked  hat,  knee-breeches,  and 
silk  stockings  that  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played  a  pair  of  gouty  legs. 

Rich  died  in  1761,  leaving  Covent 
Garden  to  his  son-in-law  Beard,  the 
vocalist,  for  himself  and  wife,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  property  should  be  sold 
whenever  he  could  obtain  60,000/.  for  it  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  sum  that  George 
Colman  the  elder,  Harris,  and  others  in 
1767  purchased  the  patent.  Several  of 
the  great  actors  and  actresses  of  the 
time  oscillated  between  the  two  theatres, 
though  Garrick  preserved  his  company 
tolerably  intact  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
Barry,  Macklin,  Miss  Bellamy,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  were  more  especially  iden¬ 
tified  with  Covent  Garden.  It  was  on 
the  latter  stage,  in  1773,  that  the  first 
effort  was  made  at  appropriate  costume, 
when  Macklin  and  the  company  ap¬ 
peared  in  Macbeth  dressed  in  High¬ 
land  tartans,  a  style  which  prevailed 
until  Charles  Kean’s  famous  revival  at 
the  Princess’s.  In  1774  Colman  sold 
his  share,  and  Harris  was  for  many 
years  afterward  virtually  the  sole  lessee. 
In  1787  the  house  was  almost  rebuilt, 
and  it  was  again  altered  and  enlarged  in 
1792.  In  1789  Macklin  here  took  leave 
of  the  stage,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight, 
in  the  character  of  Shylock.  His 
memory  ha^  long  been  failing,  and  his 
dazed  look  when  he  entered  the  green¬ 
room,  and  the  strange  questions  he 
asked,  prepared  every  one  for  a  break¬ 
down.  Upon  the  cue  being  given  he 
went  on  the  stage  and  delivered  the  first 
two  or  three  speeches  correctly,  but  evi¬ 
dently  without  any  understanding  ;  then 
he  stopped,  tried  to  go  on  with  the  part, 
but  all  was  blank,  and  coming  forward 
he  begged  the  audience  in  a  broken  voice 
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to  pardon  him,  and  allow  his  substitute, 
who  had  been  kept  ready  dressed  at  the 
wing,  to  finish  the  performance.  He 
lived  seven  years  after  that  night,  how¬ 
ever,  but  never  again  set  foot  upon  the 
stage. 

With  Macklin’s  retirement  the  first 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bow  Street 
theatre  may  be  said  to  have  closed,  since 
he  was  the  last  of  John  Rich’s  company. 
When  we  turn  from  the  histrionic  to  the 
dramatic  record  of  Covent  Garden  it  is 
by  no  means  equally  brilliant.  In 
tragedy  there  was  little  more  than  an 
unbroken  series  of  dreary,  bombastic, 
declamatory  plays,  every  one  of  which 
has  fallen  fnto  deserved  oblivion  ;  with 
few  exceptions,  they  were  barely  toler¬ 
ated  in  their  own  time.  Among  them, 
however,  \xas  one  that  was  hailed  as  an 
almost  more  than  Shakespearian  effort — 
Home’s  tragedy  of  Douglas,  in  which 
both  Spranger  Barry’s  wife  and  Mrs. 
Siddnns  acted  so  wonderfully  as  Lady 
Randolph.  One  need  not  be  so  very 
old  to  remember  the  day  when  every 
schoolboy  learned  to  spout  the  famous 
speech.  My  Name  is  Norval.  In 
Scotland,  until  within  at  least  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  shared  with  Rob  Roy  the 
distinction  of  being  regarded  as  the 
national  play,  and  woe  to  the  actor  who 
was  not  perfect  in  the  text,  for  every 
little  boy  in  the  gallery  knew  it  by  heart. 
The  story  of  the  enthusiastic  Scot  who 
at  one  of  the  earlier  representations  of 
the  piece  at  Covent  Garden  rose  up  in 
the  pit,  and,  addressing  the  audience, 
exclaimed  “  Where’s  your  Wully  Shake¬ 
speare  the  noo  ”  is  well  known.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  modern  taste  to 
discover  in  what  its  charm  consisted. 
Several  of  our  most  famous  comedies, 
however,  belong  to  this  period,  and 
Covent  Garden  came  in  for  its  due 
share,  for  while  Drury  Lane  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  The  School 
for  Scandal  and  The  Clandestine  Mar¬ 
riage,  the  other  house  produced  The 
Rivals,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  The 
Man  of  the  World.  The  Rivals  was 
damned  on  the  first  night,  January 
17th,  1775  —  Sheridan  '  held  it  was 
through  the  incompetence  of  the  actor 
who  personated  Sir  Lucius.  It  was 
finely  cast,  with  Shuter,  Woodward, 
Lewis,  and  Quick  in  the  principal  parts. 
Certain  alterations,  however,  being 


made,  the  first  night’s  judgment  was 
speedily  reveised  by  contemporaries,  as 
it  has  been  by  posterity.  The  story  of 
Goldsmith's  famous  work  is  in  exact 
contrast  to'  this,  for  while  the  leading 
actors  of  the  theatre  were  so  convinced 
of  its  predestined  failure  that  they  re¬ 
fused  to  perform  in  it,  the  public  ap¬ 
proval  was  immediate  and  enthusiastic. 
The  Man  of  the  World  was  first 
brought  out  in  Dublin  under  the  title 
of  The-  True-born  Scotchman,  and  its 
author  was  ninety  years  of  age  when 
he  played  Sir  Bertinax  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  one  of  the 
dramatic  luminaries  of  the  Bow  Street 
house  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  no  audience 
could  now  endure  anyone  of  her  works. 
Yet  Such  Things  Are,  a  most  wretch¬ 
ed  agglomeration  of  twaddle,  nightly 
crowded  the  theatre  to  the  ceiling  ;  hun¬ 
dreds  were  turned  away  from  the  doors, 
and  the  lucky  authoress  realized  900/. 
by  it.  Wives  as  they  were  and  Maids 
as  they  are.  Lovers'  Vows,  Every  One 
has  his  Fault,  kept  the  stage  for  many 
years  ;  but  the  sentiment  is  mawkish 
and  overstrained,  the  comic  setnes, 
though  occasionally  sprightly,  cannot 
boast  of  much  wit,  while  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  of  the  most  conventional  type. 
Mrs.  Cowley’s  bright  comedy  of  the 
Belle's  Stratagem  (1780),  which  has 
lately  been  given  a  new  lease  of  life 
by  Mr.  Irving’s  and  Miss  Terry’s  ad¬ 
mirable  acting,  and  most  of  Holcroft's 
works,  including  the  only  one  of  his 
that  now  keeps  the  stage.  The  Road 
to  Ruin  (1792),  were  produced  at  this 
house.  Several  of  Cumbeiland’s  plays 
first  saw  the  footlights  here,  but  his  best 
known  works  were  given  to  Drury  Lane. 

To  return  to  the  actors,  we  may  record 
en  passant  that  Incledon,  the  famous 
tenor,  made  his  first  appearance  upon 
the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  as  Derwent 
in  The  Poor  Soldier,  Charles  Kemble 
made  his  London  debut  herein  1794, 
Mrs.  Glover  in  1797,  and  George  Fred¬ 
erick  Cooke  in  1800.  Cooke  was  prob¬ 
ably,  unless  Garrick  may  be  excepted, 
the  finest  of  all  the  representatives  of 
Cibber’s  crooked-back  tyrant.  He  was 
over  forty  years  of  age  when  he  sought 
the  suffrages  of  a  metropolitan  audience 
in  that  character  with  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  success.  The  story  of  his  life 
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is  a  sad  record  of  wasted  genius — wasted 
by  the  vilest  dissipation.  Never  did 
actor  more  sorely  try  the  patience  of  an 
indulgent  audience.  Sometimes  he 
would  disappoint  a  crowded  house  by 
not  appearing  at  all  ;  at  others  he  would 
present  himself  in  a  state  of  speechless 
intoxication.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
"  Irish"  Johnstone  came  forward,  and, 
with  a  real  Irish  bull,  informed  the 
audience  that  Mr.  Cooke  said  he 
couldn’t  spake.  Illness  was  the  culprit’s 
excuse  for  his  shortcomings,  and  in  spite 
of  their  indignation  the  audience  could 
not  repress  a  roar  of  laughter  when  one 
night,  after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to 
proceed,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  hiccoughed,  ‘‘My  old  com¬ 
plaint,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  old 
complaint.’’ 

In  1803  John  Kemble  purchased  a 
sixth  pait  of  the  patent  for  23,000/., 
though  thirty-six  years  previously  the 
whole  had  fetched  only  60,000/.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  year  Covent  Garden 
witnessed  on'e  of  those  extraordinary 
furores  which  occasionally  seize  upon 
the  British  public  for  some  rather  ordi¬ 
nary  personage  or  exhibition,  while 
su|>erior  talent  goes  to  the  wall.  A  boy 
actor,  known  as  Master  Betty,  and  called 
the  Tenth  Wonder  of  the  World,  was  at 
that  time  turning  the  brains  of  pro¬ 
vincial  audiences,  and  although  the 
Covent  Garden  company  then  included 
Kemble.  Siddons,  Cooke,  Munden,  and 
many  others  pf  the  finest  talent,  the  man¬ 
agement  considered  it  worth  while  to 
offer  this  juvenile  prodigy  50/.  a  night — 
a  sum  that  up  to  that  time  had  never 
been  paid  to  any  actor.  By  one  o’clock 
on  December  ist,  1804,  the  date  of  his 
first  appearance,  a  prodigious  concourse 
filled  Bow  Street.  Toward  evening  the 
trowd  assumed  such  alarming  propor¬ 
tions  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
send  for  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  clear  the 
entrance  and  form  passages  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  avert  a  probable  catastrophe. 
London  enthusia.sm  surpassed  even  the 
extravagances  of  provincial  audiences  ; 
duchesses  contended  for  the  honor  of 
driving  young  Roscius  about  in  their 
carriages  ;  if  he  were  indisposed,  bulle¬ 
tins  were  regularly  issued  ;  William  Pitt 
made  an  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  see  him  play  some  particu¬ 
lar  part,  and  the  University  of  Cam¬ 


bridge  made  him  the  subject  for  a  prize 
medal.  Yet  he  was  only  a  clever  boy 
who  had  been  well  parroted  :  the  books 
from  which  he  studied  were  marked  for 
every  inflection  of  the  voice,  and  for 
every  movement  of  the  arms  and  the 
legs.  The  furore,  however,  was  of 
short  duration  ;  when  he  returned  the 
next  season  he  drew  but  indifferent 
houses.  ' 

On  September  30th,  1808,  Covent 
Garden  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
twenty-three  firemen  perishing  in  the 
ruins.  The  loss  of  property  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  150,000/.,  of  which  only 
50,000/.  was  covered  by  insurance. 
Both- Kemble  and  his  sister  lost  every 
stage  properly  they  possessed.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  the  former  sitting  be* 
fore  his  dressing-glass  on  the  morning 
after  the  fire,  gloomily  attempting  to 
shave,  then  suddenly  bursting  forth  into 
soliloquy,  bewailing  the  ruin  that  had 
fallen,  enumerating,  like  an  auctioneer, 
the  various  treasures  of  scenery,  library, 
wardrobe,  and  ending  with,  ‘‘  Of  ail 
this  nothing  now  remains  but  the  arms 
of  England  over  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  Roman  eagle  standing 
solitary  in  the  market-place  !’’  Gen¬ 
erous  friends,  however,  came  forward. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  sent  him 
the  munificent  sum  of  ro,ooo/.,  and  re¬ 
turned  him  the  bond  on  the  day  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  house  was  laid, 
requesting  that  the  inclosed  obligation 
might  be  thrown  in  to  heighten  the 
flames.  The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  him 
looo/.,  and  laid  the  foundation-stone  on 
December  31st,  1808.  In  eight  months 
the  new  building  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  150,000/.,  100,000/.  of  which  was 
raised  in  shares  of  500/.  each.  Smirke 
was  the  architect,  his  model  being  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  :  the  Doric  portico  in  Bow 
Street,  which  most  of  us  remember,  with 
its  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
was  by  Flaxman.  The  new  theatre 
opened  most  unhappily.  On  account 
of  the  great  expense  he  had  been  put  to, 
Kemble  considered  himself  justified  in 
raising  the  prices  of  admission.  The 
boxes  were  accordingly  advanced  from 
six  to  seven  shillings,  the  pit  from  three 
and-sixpence  to  four  shillings,  and  a 
third  tier  of  boxes  was  erected  and  let 
for  12,000/.  a  year.  This  led  to  the 
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famous,  or  infamous,  Old  Price  riots. 
The  opening  night  was  September  i8th  ; 
the  pieces  Machfth  and  The  Quaker.  As 
Kemble,  after  “  God  Save  the  King,” 
stepped  forward  to  speak  the  opening 
address,  he  was  saluted  with  groans, 
hisses,  catcalls,  and  shouts  of  “  Old 
Prices  !’*  Not  one  word  of  the  play 
was  heard.  The  Riot  .Act  was  read  from 
the  stage,  constables  and  even  soldiers 
were  called  in,  but  the  rioters  held  their 
ground.  This  went  on  nigll^afler  night 
with  ever-increasing  violence.  Men 
wore  the  letters  O.  P.  on  their  hats  and 
waistcoats  ;  ladies  wore  O.  P.  medals. 
Dustmen’s  bells,  coachmen’s  hoins, 
watchmen’s  rattles,  and  a  kind  of  Car¬ 
magnole  called  the  O.  P.  dance  drowned 
every  word  the  actors  spoke.  After  a 
struggle  of  sixty-one  nights,  Kemble  was 
obliged  to  give  in,  lower  the  pit  to  the 
old  price,  and  do  away  with  the  private 
boxes. 

The  expenses  of  Covent  Garden  at 
this  period  have  no  parallel  even  in  these 
days  of  theatrical  magnificence,  being 
300/.  a  night  ;  there  was  a  quadruple 
company  for  tragedy,  comedy,  opera, 
and  ballet.  Between  the  years  1809  and 
1821  tragedy  was  represented  by  such 
artists  as  Kemble,  Cooke,  Macready, 
Young,  Charles  Kemble,  Conway, 
Terry,  Abbot,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss 
O’Neill,  Mrs.  Bunn,  etc.  etc.,  comedy 
by  Munden,  Johnstone,  Liston,  Jones, 
C.  Kemble,  Farren,  Fawcett,  Blanchard, 
Mathews,  Emery,  Farley,  Yates,  Mes- 
dames  Jordan,  Davison,  Brunton, 
Gibbs.  C.  Kemble,  Foote,  Davenport, 
etc.  etc.;  in  opera  by  Braham,  In- 
cledon,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Mesdames 
Catalan!,  Stephens,  Maria  Tree,  Love, 
Fearon  ;  in  pantomime  by  Byrne, 
Farley,  Grimaldi,  Bologna,  Ellar.  Yet 
the  entertainment  was  far  from  being  of 
that  classical  kind  which  such  an  array 
of  4alent  would  seem  to  promise  ;  spec¬ 
tacular  melodrama  was  in  the  ascendant 
— splendid  processions,  real  water, 
horses,  elephants,  and  dogs  were  too 
frequently  preferred  by  the  public  to 
sterling  acting.  Between  the  years  we 
have  mentioned  the  receipts  were 
1.000,000/.,  averaging  80,000/.  a  season. 
Here,  on  October  6th,  1814,  Miss 
O’Neill  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  in  the  part  of  Juliet,  and  created 
asen^tion  that  could  only  be  paralleled 


by  Mrs.  Siddons’ s  early  successes  ;  in 
the  same  year  Miss  Foote,  afterward 
Countess  of  Harrington,  made  her  debut 
at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  but  without  attract¬ 
ing  any  attention.  On  September  i6th, 
1816,  William  Macready  made  his  first 
bow  to  a  London  audience  as  Orestes, 
in  Ambrose  Phillips’s  Z>/V/r«W  Mother. 
On  June  29th,  1812,  Mrs.  Siddons  osten¬ 
sibly  took  leave  of  the  stage*  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  with  fine  aitistic  feeling 
the  audience  insisted  that  the  play 
should  terminate  with  the  sleep-walking 
scene,  so  that  the  last  grand  impression 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Five  years 
afterward  her  brother  John  followed 
her  into  retirement.  .He  took  his  fare¬ 
well  on  June  23d,  1817,  in  the  character 
of  Coriolanus,  playing  it  with  all  that 
grace,  vigor,  and  majesty  which  had 
always  rendered  it  the  noblest  of  all  his 
imp>ersonations.  Unlike  his  sister,  who 
had  become  stout  and  unwieldy  in  per¬ 
son,  and  stagey  and  monotonous  in 
style,  he  seems  to  have  quitted  the  stage 
in  the  ripe  autumn  of  his ‘powers.  He 
presented  his  share  of  the  patent  to  his 
brother  Charles.  At  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harris,  who  owned  more  than  one  half 
of  the  property,  some  differences  arose 
between  his  son  and  Kemble  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  theatre  being  thrown  into 
Chancery. 

The  production  of  King  John,  with 
appropriate  scenery  and  costumes,  in 
1823,  was  the  initiative  of  that  new  de¬ 
parture  in  dramatic  art  tyhich  is  still 
in  progress.  When  Dance  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  John  Kemble  to  correct  his 
Roman  costume  the  reply  was,  “  Good 
heavens,  I  don’t  wish  to  be  taken  for  an 
antiquary.”  Planche,  who  arranged 
the  revival,  had  much  to  contend 
against.  Farley  wanted  to  know,  if  all 
this  money  was  spent  upon  Shakespeare, 
what  was  he  to  do  for  his  Easter  piece  ? 
And  when  the  actors  were  shown  the 
peculiar  tin-pot  helmets  they  had  to 
wear,  they  declared  the  audience  would 
roar  at  them.  “  And  so  they  did,”  says 
Planch6,“  but  it  was  with  approbation”! 
That  same  veteran  playwright  gives 
us  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  musical  taste 
of  the  time  when  describing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Oberon  in  1826  at  this  house. 

*  She  reappeared  twice  afterward — once  in 
1817,  and  again  in  1819,  for  her  brother 
Charles's  benefit. 
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None  of  the  actors  could  sing,  and  of 
the  singers  Madame  Vestris  alone  could 
act ;  some  of  the  music  had  to  be  cut, 
and  Fawcett  would  have  excised  the 
beautiful  Mermaid  Song,  declaring  the 
public  would  not  stand  it,  if  Weber  him¬ 
self  had  not  interposed. 

The  caprices  of  public  moral  judgment 
were  curiously  exemplified  at  ('ovent 
Garden  in  1825  in  the  different  recep¬ 
tions  accorded  to  Kean,  after  the  Cox 
crim.  con.  trial,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  that 
given  to  Miss  Foote,  after  her  suit  against 
Pea-Green”  Hayne  for  breach  of 
promise.  While  the  former  was  hooted 
off  the  stage,  the  latter  attracted  one  of 
the  greatest  houses  ever  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  a  theatie  ;  seats  were  taken 
weeks  in  advance,  and  guineas  were 
paid  for  places  in  the  orchestra.  The 
actress’s  appearance  as  Letitia  Hardy 
was  greeted  with  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  and  hysterical  sobs  from 
the  ladies,  whilo  every  point  that  could 
in  any  way  be  twisted  into  an  allusion 
to  her  recent  experiences  was  greeted 
with  bursts  of  acclamation.  Undoubt- 
'edly  Maria  Foote  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  but  so  was  Kean, 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

Charles  Kemble  was  by  no  means  a 
fortunate  manager,  and  by  the  year  1829 
the  affairs  of  the  theatre  were  in  such  a 
disastrous  condition  that  the  bailiffs 
were  in  possession  for  taxes.  Inevitable 
ruin  seemed  to  stare  the  unfortunate 
lessee  in  the  face,  when  his  daughter 
F'anny,  then  only  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  at 
once  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  the 
house.  In  ”  The  Records  of  a  Girl¬ 
hood  ”  she  has  given  a  most  interesting 
description  of  her  debut,  relating  how, 
after  she  was  dressed,  she  sat  in  her 
dressing-room  with  her  hands  convul¬ 
sively  clasped  and  the  tears  welling  up 
into  her  ejes  ;  how,  when  she  was  called, 
the  stood  at  the  wing  lying  back  almost 
insensible  in  her  aunt’s  arms.  At  length 
the  dreaded  moment  arrived,  and  Mrs. 
Davenport,  who  played  the  nurse,  called 
“  Juliet.”  “  Then,”  to  continue  the 
story  in  her  own  words,  “  my  aunt  gave 
me  an  impulse  forward,  and  I  ran 
straight  across  the  stage,  stunned  with 
the  tremendous  shout  that  greeted  me, 
my  eyes  covered  with  mist,  and  the 
green  baize  flooring  of  the  stage  feeling 


as  if  it  rose  up  against  my  feet ;  but  I 
got  hold  of  my  mother,  and  stood  like  a 
terrified  creature  at  bay,  confronting  the 
huge  theatre  full  of  gazing  human  beings. 

I  do  not  think  a  word  1  uttered  during 
this  scene  could  have  been  audible.  In 
the  next,  the  ball-room,  I  began  to  for¬ 
get  myself  ;  in  the  following  one,  the 
balcony  scene,  I  had  done  so,  and,  for 
aught  I  knew,  I  was  Juliet,  the  passion 
1  was  uttering  sending  hot  waves  of 
blushes  all  over  my  neck  and  shoulders, 
while  the  poetry  sounded  like  music  to 
me  as  I  spoke  it,  with  no  consciousness, 
of  anything  before  me,  utterly  trans¬ 
ported  into  the  imaginary  existence  of 
the  play.  After  this  I  did  not  return 
to  myself  till  all  was  over.”  I  wonder 
if  any  of  the  self-sufficient  young  ladies 
who  exhibit  their  incompetence  to  the 
admiration  of  their  friends  at  matinees 
nowadays  feel  any  such  sensations  ? 
But  Fanny  Kemble,  notwithstanding  the 
overflowing  houses  she  drew,  which 
enabled  her  father  in  the  one  season  to 
pay  off  13,000/.  of  his  debts,  was  not  a 
genius  ;  she  had  no  true  sympathy  with 
her  art,  and  was  chiefly  conspicuous, 
after  her  short-lived  triumph,  for  casting 
scorn  and  contempt  upon  everything 
and  everybody  connected  with  it.  In 
1833  Covent  Garden  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  notable,  and  at  the 
same  time  saddest,  of  theatrical  fare¬ 
wells.  On  March  23d  in  the  above 
year,  Edmund  Kean  and  his  son  Charles 
stood  together  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
London  stage  as  Othello  and  lago.  The 
house  was  crammed  to  suffocation. 
Brandy  had  long  since  shattered  the 
reputation,  the  genius,  and  the  health 
of  the  great  actor.  He  had  been  very 
ill  throughout  the  winter,  and  was  utterly 
unfit  to  sustain  the  fatigue  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  such  a  night ;  but  he  went 
through  the  part,  dying  as  he  went, 
until  he  came  to  the  “  Farewell,”  in 
which,  in  the  old  days  he  used  so  to  stir 
the  very  souls  of  the  spectators  ;  he 
broke  down  on  the  words  ”  Othello’s 
occupation’s  gone  !”  Then,  gasping  for 
breath,  he  began,  “  Be  sure  thou  prove 
— but  unable  to  proceed  he  fell 
upon  his  son’s  shoulder,  moaning,  "  I 
am  dying — speak  to  them  for  me  !” 
And  so  the  curtain  descended  upon  him 
forever. 

In  that  same  year  Covent  Garden 
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passed  under  the  management  of  Bunn, 
who  was  already  lessee  of  Drury  Lane. 
The  great  theatre  now  rapidly  changed 
hands;  the  rental  was  over  12,000/.  a 
year,  and  dramatic  art  had  entered  that 
long  period  of  depression  from  which  it 
has  fully  emerged  only  during  the  last 
decade.  In  1835  “  the  poet  Bunn,”  as 
Punch  used  to  call  him,  resigned  in 
favor  of  Osbaldistone,  who,  with  Charles 
Kemble,  Macready,  and  Helen  Faucit 
as  his  leading  artists,  attempted  to  court 
the  public  favor  by  reduced  prices  ;  but 
the  experiment  failed,  and  on  September 
30th,  1837,  Macready  inaugurated  his 
brief  but  splendid  management  with 
The  Winter's  Tale.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  revivals  of  King 
I^ar  and  Coriolanus,  which  surpassed 
anything  that  up  to  that  time  had  been 
seen  upon  the  English  stage,  the  house 
closed  with  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss. 
1  he  next  season  he  opened  with  a  com¬ 
pany  nearly  fifty  strong,  and  embracing 
most  of  the  available  talent  of  the  day. 
He  revived  The  Tempest  according  to 
the  text  of  Shakespeare,*  magnificently 
mounted  ;  and  also  Henry  the  Fifth  ; 
and  produced  several  new  plays  to  be 
presently  mentioned  ;  but,  although  he 
achieved  some  success,  the  total  result 
was  such  that  he  retired  from  the  man¬ 
agement  in  the  July  of  1839.  Madame 
Vestris  was  the  next  candidate  for  that 
bed  of  thorns,  and  gathered  about  her 
an  admirable  comedy  company,  includ¬ 
ing  Harley,  the  Keeleys,  Mrs.  Nesbitt, 
Charles  Mathews.  Her  opening  piece 
was  Love's  Labor's  Li^st.  This  was 
followed  by  a  delightful  revival  of  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  At  the  end 
of  three  years,  being  600/.  short  of  a 
rental  of  as  many  thousands,  the  liberal 
lessees  closed  the  doors  against  her. 
With  her  management  really  terminate 
the  dramatic  annals  of  Covent  Garden, 
for  although  Charles  Kemble  ventured 
once  more  upon  the  old  ground  to  bring 
out  his  daughter  Adelaide  as  Norma 
(1842),  and  Bunn  was  again  manager  for 
a  short  time,  these  seasons  were  so  brief 
that  they  scarcely  deserve  a  reference. 
In  1843  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
rented  the  house  for  a  bazaar ;  in 
1844-5-6  came  Jullien  with  his  concerts 
and  bals  masques;  and  in  1847,  after 

*  Dryden  and  Davenant's  altcraiicn  had  kept 
the  stage  until  tben.^ 
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some  considerable  alterations,  the  The¬ 
atre  Royal  Covent  Garden  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
House  by  the  seceders  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  a  company  which 
included  Grisi,  Persian!,  Mario,  Tam- 
burini,  and  Costa.  On  March  4th, 
1856,  after  a  masked  ball  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Anderson,  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  the  building  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
70,000/.,  and  reopened  on  May  15111, 
1858,  with  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  com¬ 
pany.  Its  history  as  an  opera-house 
would  require  a  separate  article.  So, 
with  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  most 
notable  dramatic  works  produced  there 
during  the  present  century,  we  must 
conclude  this  paper. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  much 
to  the  permanent  dramatic  literature  of 
the  country.  Such  as  it  was.  Covent 
Garden  had  the  lion’s  share  of  it.  Here 
were  produced  some  of  Morton’s  best 
works.  Town  and  Country,  in  which  the 
character  of  Plastic  may  claim  to  be  the 
first  of  that  long  series  of  gentlemanly 
villains,  of  which  Captain  Hawkesly  in 
Still  Waters  Fun  Deep  is  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  development  ;  The  School  of 
Reform,  in  which  the  elder  Emery 
played  so  magnificently  as  Tyke  ;  and 
Speed  the  Plough,  still  occasionally  per¬ 
formed,  were  produced  there.  For  this 
house  also  O’Keefe  wrote  his  Wild  Oats 
— the  original  cast  of  which  included 
Lewis,  Quick,  Munden,  Blanchard, 
Mrs.  Poe — George  Colman  the  younger 
his  Poor  Gentleman  (1800),  and  fohn 
Pull {\2)of),  with  P'awcett  as  Job  Thorn- 
berry,  Cooke  Peregrine,  Blanchard  Sir 
Simon,  Lewis  Tom  Shuffleton,  John¬ 
stone  Dennis,  Emery  Dan.  There  is  a 
story  told  how  the  actors  could  not  get 
the  last  act  from  Colman,  and  how  he 
wrote  it  at  length  in  one  night,  scattering 
the  slips  about  the  floor  as  he  finished 
them,  and  there  next  morning  Fawcett 
found  them  and  carried  them  off  to  the 
theatre  while  the  author  was  still  snoring 
in  bed.  Our  readers  may  remember  a 
notable  revival  of  this  work  at  the  Gayety 
a  few  years  back,  with  Phelps,  Mathews, 
'Poole,  Hermann  Vezin,  and  Brough  in 
the  cast  ;  it  was  one  of  Phelps’s  last  fine 
performances,  and  must  ever  live  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
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In  tragedy  Shicl’s  Ex’adne  and  Apos- 
tate,  which,  though  containing  passages 
of  real  poetry,  owed  their  success  almost 
entirely  to  the  grand  acting  of  Miss 
O’Neill,  Charles  Young,  and  Macready, 
are  the  only  tragic  productions  worth 
mentioning  previous  to  the  rise  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  Knowles.  Virginius,  the  first  of  his 
plays  produced  in  London,  was  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden  on  May  ijth^ 
1820  ;  the  title-role  was  probably  Mac- 
readj’s  grandest  effort,  and  the  tragedy 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Knowles  was  hailed  as  a  sort  of 
Shakespeare  Redivivus.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  an  audience  surfeited 
with  the  sham  classicism  of  such  plays 
as  .Ambrose  Phillips's Mother, 
which  even  Macready  had  selected  to 
make  his  London  debut  in,  there  was  a 
reality  of  flesh  and  blood  about 
Knowles’s  treatment  of  the  pathetic  old 
Roman  story  marvellously  refreshing. 
Virginias  is  a  powerful  play  with  fine 
dramatic  situations,  and,  well  acted, 
must  always  command  the  tears  and 
sympathy  of  the  spectators  ;  but  we 
have  only  to  compare  it  with  John 
Webster’s  grand  old  tragedy,  Appius 
ami  Virginia,  to  perceive  how  much  the 
modern  author  fell  short  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  subject.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  isolated  passages  the 
blank  verse  is  little  better  than  inverted 
and  distorted  prose.  In  those  days, 
when  even  the  educated  were  ignorant 
of  P^lizabethan  dramatic  literature, 
Knowles  was  accounted  to  be  an  imitator 
of  that  school,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
great  masters  of  his  art  was  probably 
confined  to  the  acted  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Massinger,  and  his  model 
was  the  latter.  The  Hunchback,  with 
Fanny  Kemble,  then  in  the  height  of  her 
fame,  as  the  heroine,  was  also  contributed 
to  this  house  ;  her  acting  as  the  heroine 
is  said  to  have  drawn  more  tears  than 
any  stage  representation  since  Kemble 
and  Siddons  appeared  in  The  Stranger. 
Knowles  himself  played  Master  Walter, 
but  burly  in  form,  below  the  middle 
height,  and  pedantic  in  utterance,  he 
could  have  been  but  a  poor  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  hero  ;  Charles  Kemble,  the 
original  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  said  after¬ 
ward  that  the  only  person  who  did  not 
understand  the  author  was  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  played  Master  Walter.  With 


an  obscure  plot  that  the  author  himself 
could  never  satisfactorily  explain,  and 
no  very  strong  situations,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  this  piece  has  kept  the 
stage,  more  especially  as,  to  use  a  theat¬ 
rical  phrase,  there  has  never  been  any 
money  in  it.  A  very  good  story  is  told 
of  the  first  night  :  in  the  boxes  with 
Mrs.  Kemble  were  Knowles’s  two 
daughters,  unsophisticated  country  girls 
who  had  not  been  in  a  theatre  half  a 
dozen  times  in  their  lives  ;  they  had 
heard  their  father,  however,  talk  of  plays 
being  hissed,  and  thought  it  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  performance,  so  after 
listening  for  some  time  to  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  plaudits  that  followed  every  scene, 
one  of  them  innoceody  inouired  of  their 
chaperon,  “  When  will  the  hissing 
begin  ?”  Julia  divides  with  Juliet  the 
doubtful  honor  of  being  the  chosen  part 
for  lady  debutantes  to  render  themselves 
ridiculous  in.  The  Love  Chase  was 
made  a  success  by  Mrs.  Nesbitt’s  charm¬ 
ing  performance  of  Constance.  On 
February  15th,  1S38,  Macready  pro¬ 
duced  Bulv/er’s  first  dramatic  essay.  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,  a  play  which,  in  spite  of 
its  bombastic  diction  and  improbable 
plot,  has  drawn  more  money  into  theat¬ 
rical  treasuries  in  town  and  country 
than  any  play  of  the  pre-sensational 
period.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek  ; 
it  lies  in  the  vividness  of  the  dramatic 
situations,  without  which  the  literary 
merit  of  a  play  counts  for  nothing. 
Within  a  few  days  of  its  production  it 
was  entitled  The  Adventurer,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  run  of  nine  nights  had  as¬ 
sured  him  of  success  that  the  author 
would  permit  his  name  to  appear  upon 
the  bills.  Richelieu,  a  much  finer  work, 
quickly  followed,  and  met  with  equal 
success,  though  Macready  was  very 
doubtful  of  it  up  to  the  last  moment. 
Serjeant  Talfourd’s  noble  play  of  Lon, 
one  of  Macready’s  finest  personations, 
preceded  the  two  last-named  in  point  of 
date.  Boucicault’s  London  Assurance, 
produced  under  Vestris’s  management, 
with  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  the  fair  manageress, 
Farren,  Strickland,  Charles  Mathews, 
James  Anderson,  Keeley,  etc.  etc.  in  the 
cast,  closes  the  list  of  dramatic  works  of 
any  interest  that  have  been  given  to  the 
world  upon  the  Covent  Garden  stage. 

There  is  not  much  probability  that  the 
dramatic  glories,  of  the  old  patent  the- 
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atre  or  the  operatic  either,  to  judge  by 
the  present  aspect,  will  ever  be  revived. 
Yet  it  seems  a  strange  anomaly  that  in 
these  days,  when  the  spectacular  depart¬ 
ment  is  all  paramount,  when  palaces  and 
churches  are  built  upon  the  stage  with  a 
semblance  of  solidity  that  would  deceive 
the  keenest  eye,  when  auxiliaries  are 
crowded  upon  the  scene  by  hundreds, 
and  the  one  essential  for  due  effect  seems 
to  be  unlimited  space— the  small  theatres 
should  be  the  chosen  ones.  Hut  so  it  is, 
and  recent  experiences  have  justified  the 
choice.  The  unfitness  of  Covent  Garden 


for  dramatic  representations  was  made 
painfully  evident  to  all  who  witnessed 
Salvini’s  recent  performances  ;  its  huge 
size  renders  it  unsuitable  for  any  style 
of  acting,  more  especially  that  of  the 
present  day,  even  when  its  exponent 
possesses  the  magnificent  voice  and 
powerful  style  of  the  great  Italian  trage¬ 
dian  ;  to  those  who  sat  beyond  the  stalls 
jnany  of  his  subtlest  touches  of  voice 
and  facial  expression  were  indistin¬ 
guishable,  while  most  of  his  confreres 
were  all  but  inaudible. — Belgravia. 
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The  literature  of  the  Restoration  is 
as  little  studied  now  as  the  literature  of 
the  Reformation.  Of  the  poets  of  the 
Restoration  even  Dryden  is  scarcely 
read,  while  Etherege,  Sedley,  Aphra 
Behn.  Shadwcll,  Crowne,  even  “  Glori¬ 
ous  John”  himself,  as  a  playwritcr,  are 
only  names,  and  we  are  as  little  ac- 
Quainted  with  what  they  wrote,  with 
what  once  made  those  names  famous 
as  though  they  had  been  literati  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  Not  so  much,  how¬ 
ever,  to  change  or  caprice  of  public  taste 
is  this  oblivion  due,  as  to  the  canker  in 
their  writings,  which  has  forever  de¬ 
stroyed  their  popularity — the  canker  of 
immorality.  Too  faithfully  these  writers 
reflect  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
as  modern  delicacy  and  refinement  have 
shrank  farther  and  farther  from  the 
shameless  grossness  of  that  age,  so  have 
those  who  pandered  to  its  vicious  tastes 
sunk  lower  and  lower  in  popular  esti¬ 
mation  until  they  have  at  length  been 
wholly  discarded. 

People  usually  believe  that  what  is 
not  read  is  not  worth  reading,  and  so 
those  who  have  never  opened  a  page  of 
the  Restoration  drama  in  their  lives, 
will  inform  you  that  it  is  perfectly  worth¬ 
less,  a  mere  mass  of  indecency  with  a 
few  grains  of  wit  scattered  here  and 
there,  which,  when  found,  are  not  worth 
preserving.  This,  however,  is  only  the 
judgment  of  ignorance.  Were  we  to 
Bowdlerise  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  w-orld,  and  preserve  what 
is  only  pure  and  decent,  according  to 
our  nineteenth-century  notions,  I  am 


afraid  we  should  greatly  reduce  it,  for 
genius  and  proj)riely — at  least  of  expres¬ 
sion — have  not  necessarily  a  close  affinity 
with  each  other. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the 
hypocritical  severity  of  the  Puritan 
period  by  the  law  of  reaction  led  up  to 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Restoration. 
From  the  refined  and  elegant  rule  of 
Charles  I. — who,  in  spite  of  his  political 
faults,  was,  as  a  monarch,  the  most 
appreciative  patron  of  art  and  literature 
that  this  country  can  boast — the  nation 
was  suddenly  delivered  over  to  a  reign 
of  gloom  and  terror  and  intellectual 
paralysis.  The  theatres  were  closed,  the 
actors  whipped  ;  poetry,  painting,  music, 
every  fine  art  the  practice  of  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  man  from  the  beast,  was 
placed  under  a  ban  and  its  exercise  for¬ 
bidden  ;  a  gay  dress,  a  hearty  laugh,  or 
a  smiling  face,  was  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  a  Malignant,  of  a  child  of  Satan 
dangerous  to  the  saints  ;  only  grim- 
looking  figures  and  sour  faces  were  to  be 
seen,  only  sighs,  gioans,  nasal  whinings 
and  discordant  psalms  were  to  be  heard  ; 
and  although  there  were  many  earnest 
men  who  conscientiously  acted  up  to 
their  professions  and  devoutly  believed 
that  by  such  means  alone  their  salvation 
could  be  secured,  there  were  also  hypo¬ 
crites  in  abundance,  who  wore  the  sanc¬ 
timonious  cloak  only  to  conceal  every 
abominable  vice.  Who  then  can  wonder 
that  when  this  hideous  nightmare  was 
lifted  off  a  stifled  nation,  when  the  black 
pall  that  hid  God's  sky  was  rent  away, 
and  man’s  natural  instincts  were  once 
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more  allowed  free  play — who  can  wonder 
that  in  the  delicious  sense  of  newly- 
recovered  liberty,  man  should  fall  into 
riotous  excesses,  that  for  a  lime  .he 
should  eschew  every  virtue  that  had  a 
memory  of  puritanism  in  it  .>  Who  can 
wonder  that  the  poet  and  the  player  who 
had  been  banished  the  country,  pro¬ 
scribed,  anathematized,  scourged,  im¬ 
prisoned,  should  take  their  revenge  by 
flouting  at  everything  their  oppressors 
held  sacred,  by  plunging  into  a  saturnalia 
of  excesses  ?  Place  a  banquet  before  a 
man  who  has  hungered  for  years,  and  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  he  will  be  as 
moderate  and  decorous  in  his  feeding  as 
those  who  eat  plentifully  every  day  ? 
So  abhorrent  was  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  puritanism  to  those  whom  it  had  per¬ 
secuted  that  men  feared  to  be  moral  or 
even  decent  lest  they  should  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  it,  and  exaggerated  their  vices 
in  mere  bravado  ;  the  pent-up  sinful  de¬ 
sires  of  a  couple  of  generations  were  let 
loose  upon  one,  and  public  virtue  and 
morality  were  for  a  time  whelmed  be¬ 
neath  it.  Yet  after  all,  this  corruption 
was  only  upon  the  surface,  only  affected 
that  small  portion  of  society  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  Court  and  its  surroundings. 
Puritanism  in  the  milder  form,  which  is 
only  now  just  beginning  to  disappear, 
and  some  of  the  ugly  features  of  which, 
notably  its  tyranny,  linger  only  in 
Radicalism,  was  the  creed  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  country  at  large,  and  the 
libertinism  of  the  capital  was  wholly 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Of  all  the  Restoration  dramatists,  the 
worst  offender  against  the  proprieties 
was  the  once  notorious  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn.  The  morals  and  manners  of  an 
age,  at  least  as  they  appear  upon  ihe 
surface,  are  as  a  rule  more  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  women  than 
of  men.  Men  engaged  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits  are  seldom  content  to  accept  an  age 
as  it  is,  they  are  either  more  keenly  con¬ 
scious  of  prevailing  shams  and  absurd¬ 
ities  than  the  opposite  sex,  and  picture 
them  from  a  more  or  less  exaggerated 
point  of  view,  or,  if  they  be  of  a  graver 
and  severer  cast  of  mind,  they  are  more 
reticent  in  their  exposure  of  those  darker 
deformities.  But  women,  whether  they 
be  of  the  conventional  type  which  from 
the  cradle  is  taught  to  conceal  and  re¬ 
press  every  natural  instinct  and  to  re- 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XL,  No.  3 


gard  the  code  of  society  as  in  sacredness 
second  only  to  the  Scriptures,  or  deni¬ 
zens  of  that  forbidden  land  which  lies 
behind  the  hedges  of  orthodox  morality, 
are  almost  invariably  subjective  and 
imitative  in  their  writings,  and  reflect 
with  almost  unconscious  fidelity  the 
thoughts,  habits,  feelings  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  whether  that  world 
be  great  or  commonplace,  noble  or  cor¬ 
rupt.  Those  who  would  fully  realize  the 
utter  grossness,  and  the  depths  of  deg¬ 
radation  into  which  the  moral  nature 
of  men  and  women  descended  in  the  age 
of  Charles  II.,  must  turn  not  only  to 
the  pages  of  Etherege,  Sedley,  Wycherly, 
and  Grammont,  but  to  those  of  the  lady 
whose  name  heads  this  article. 

There  was  not  a  more  famous  name 
in  the  Restoration  period  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  nor  one  to  which  more  homage 
was  paid,  than  that  of  the  “  incompar¬ 
able  Astraea,"  as  she  was  called  by  her 
contemporaries.  Her  wit,  her  beauty, 
her  “  ingeniousness  ”  were  the  theme 
of  every  pen,  but  alas  for  the  evanes¬ 
cence  of  such  fame  !  For  at  least  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  she  has  been  read  only 
by  the  literary  student  and  by  those 
curious  in  old  literature  ;  to  all  others 
she  is  only  a  name.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  the  oblivion  into 
which  her  writings  have  fallen  is  well 
merited,  although,  as  we  hope  presently 
to  show,  they  by  no  means  deserve  the 
unqualified  condemnation  which  recent 
critics  have  pronounced  upon  them. 
Before,  however,  entering  upon  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  works,  let  us  take  a 
brief  glance  at  the  few  biographical 
facts  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

She  was  descended  from  an  excellent 
Kentish  family,  residents  in  Canterbury. 
The  year  of  her  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  somewhere  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Her  father,  whose  name  was  Johnson, 
was  appointed,  through  the  interest 
of  his  relative  Lord  VVilloughby,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  of  Surinam  and  of  six- 
and-thirty  islands  adjacent.  But  he  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  his  advancement,  as  he 
died  upon  the  voyage  out.  His  widow 
and  children,  however,  took  up  their 
abode  in  Surinam  for  several  years.  At 
the  time  of  her  leaving  England  Aphra 
was  a  mere  child,  but  a  precocious  one 
it  would  seem,  since  we  are  told  that 
she  was  already  celebrated  for  her 
36 
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beauty,  for  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  her  depend,  my  charming  Astraea,  that  it 
conversation,  and  for  writing  “  the  will  be  put  in  execution,  for  I  can 
prettiest,  soft,  engaging  verses  in  the  further  assure  you  that  we  have  that 
world  that  she  leh  behind  her  *‘  the  good  correspondence  with  some  Minis- 
sighs  and  tears  of  all  her  friends,  and  ters  about  the  King,  that  being  insured 
breaking  hearts  of  her  lovers.”  It  was  from  all  opposition,  we  look  on  it  as 
during  her  stay  at  Surinam  that  she  neither  a  thing  of  danger  nor  difficulty.” 
learned  the  history  of  the  African  Prince  No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  leave  than 
Oroonoko,  who  had  Ireen  sold  to  slavery  his  treacherous  inamorata  sat  down  and 
and  upon  whose  adventures  and  those  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  plot  and  dis- 
of  his  gentle  wife  Imoinda,  she  founded  patched  it  to  London.  But  whether  the 
her  famous  novel,  to  which  Southern  minister  to  whom  she  communicated 
was  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  this  momentous  intelligence  was  one  of 
once  celebrated  tragedy.  What  position  those  with  whom  the  Dutch  Govern- 
she  or  her  parents  held  at  Surinam  is  not  ment  was,  according  to  her  lover,  in 
recorded  ;  but,  upon  her  return  to  Eng-  communication,  or  whether  he  could  not 
land  we  are  told  that  she  gave  Charles  believe  the  enemy  capable  of  such 
II.  "such  a  pleasant  and  rational  astounding  audacity,  be  that  as  it  may 
account  of  his  affairs  there,  and  particu-  her  warning  was  received  with  contemp- 
larly  of  the  misfortunes  of  Oroonoko,  tuous  ridicule  and  the  letter  was  actually 
that  he  desired  her  to  deliver  them  pub-  shown  about  as  a  capital  joke.  Upon 
licly  to  the  world,  and  was  satisfied  of  which  a  friend  in  England  wrote  her 
her  abilities  in  the  management  of  busi-  some  very  significant  advice,  to  the 
ness,  and  her  fidelity  to  his  interests.”  effect  that  it  would  be  a  more  profitable 
Soon  after  her  arrival  in  England  she  employment  for  her  to  lay  aside  politics 
married  a  merchant  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  divert  her  friends  with  some 
named  Behn,  and  the  next  thing  we  hear  pleasant  adventures  of  Antwerp,  either 
is  that  the  King  had  fixed  upon  her  “  to  as  to  her  lovers,  or  those  of  any  other 
transact  some  affairs  of  importance  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  as  in  that  way 
abroad,  during  the  course  of  the  Dutch  she  would  be  more  successful  than  in 
war” — in  plain  words,  employed  her  as  her  pretences  of  state,  since  here  she 
a  spy.  Among  the  many  adorers  whom  would  not  fail  pleasing  those  she  wrote 
the  complaisance  of  a  phlegmatic  hus-  to.  Very  soon  afterward  Mrs.  Behn  had 
band  permitted  her  was  one  Vander  the  triumph  of  knowing  that  her  supposed 
Albert,  a  merchant  of  Utrecht,  a  man  joke  had  turned  out  a  very  terrible  fact, 
of  great  interest  and  authority  in  the  and  that  De  Ruyter  had  actually  burned 
States,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  the  English  men-of-war  in  Chatham 
syren  during  a  temporary  sojourn  in  harbor.  The  incident  is  worth  a  vol- 
London,  and  upon  whose  passion  she  ume  of  commentary  upon  the  Govern- 
intended  to  work  for  the  service  of  her  ment  under  which  Charles  II.  disgraced 
country.  She  took  up  her  abode  in  and  all  but  destroyed  his  kingdom.  In 
Antwerp  ;  and  thither  upon  the  wings  the  mean  time  she  followed  to  the  letter 
of  love  hastened  her  dupe-  With  all  the  advice  of  her  friend  and  wrote  very 
the  finesse  of  a  perfect  coquette  she  inti-  free  epistles  descriptive  of  her  advent- 
mated  that  he  must  ask  for  no  reward  ures  with  Meinheer  Vander  .Albert  and 
until  he  had  by  long  and  faithful  ser-  a  certain  aged  admirer  whom  she  calls 
vices  convinced  her  that  he  deserved  it.  Van  Bruin,  whom  she  tormented,  fooled 
and  those  services  were  the  betraying  and  laughed  at  much  in  the  fashion  of 
the  secrets  of  the  States.  One  day,  one  of  the  heroines  of  her  own  coin- 
toward-the  end  of  the  year  1666,  he  in-  edies  ;  nor  did  the  more  favored  lover 
formed  her  that  Cornelius  de  Wit  had  fare  much  better — to  judge  by  her  ac- 
wiih  De  Ruyter  proposed  to  the  States  count  of  a  certain  adventure  in  which 
to  sail  up  the  Rivtr  Thames  and  destroy  he  was  a  principal  performer,  but  which 
the  English  ships  in  their  very  harbors,  is  somewhat  too  freely  described  to  suit 
”  This  proi)08al  of  de  Wit,’*  he  added,  modern  decorum.  Her  sketch  of  Van 
“  concurring  with  the  advice  which  the  Bruin  is  comical  enough,  and  she  made 
Dutch  partisans  in  England  had  given  good  use  of  this  comical  figure  there- 
'em,  was  well  received  ;  and  you  may  after  in  her  comedies.  ”  Imagine  to 
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yourself  an  old,  overgrown,  unwieldy 
I)utchman,  playing  awkwardly  over  all 
that  he  supposed  would  make  him  look 
more  agreeable  in  my  eyes.  Age,  he 
found,  I  did  not  admire,  he  therefore 
endeavored  to  conceal  it  by  dress, 
peruke  and  clumsy  gait  ;  respect,  he 
was  informed,  I  expected  from  a  lover, 
which  he  would  express  with  such  comi¬ 
cal  cringes,  such  odd  sort  of  ogling, 
and  fantastic  addresses,  that  I  could 
never  force  a  serious  face  on  whatever 
he  said  ;  for  let  the  subject  be  ever  so 
grave,  his  person  and  delivery  turned  it 
into  a  farce.  There  was  no  piece  of 
gallantry  he  observed  performed  by  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  city  but  he 
attempted  in  imitation  of  them,  even  to 
poetry  ;  but  that  indeed  was  in  his  own 
language,  and  so  might  be  extraordinary 
for  aught  I  know.’ ' 

Mr.  Ikhn  must  have  died  very  soon 
after  his  marriage,  for  during  this  sojourn 
in  Holland  she  was  a  widow,  and  still  in 
all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  All 
was  arranged  fora  marriage  between  her 
and  Van  Albert  when  she  took  her  depart¬ 
ure  for  England  ;  but  while  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  ready  to  follow  her  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  he 
died.  It  was  not  until  her  return  from 
her  Dutch  expedition  that  Mrs.  llehn 
commenced  as  dramatic  author,  the 
date  of  her  fust  comedy.  The  Forced 
Marriage  being  1671,  and  from  that 
tinr.e,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  her 
biographer,  she  devoted  herself  “  en¬ 
tirely  to  pleasure  and  the  Muses.”  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  passionate  love- 
letters  addressed  to  a  gentleman,  to 
whom,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  she 
gave  the  classical  name  of  Lycidas,  but 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  reciprocated 
her  passion  with  equal  w’armth — a  mys¬ 
terious  reference  to  “  considerable  trusts 
that  were  reposed  in  her  of  such  im¬ 
port  that  her  friend  must  not  presume 
to  insert  them,”  and  a  chronological  list 
of  the  plays  in  the  ‘‘  liiographia  Dramat- 
ica”  these  are  all  the  records  we  possess 
of  what  must  have  been  a  strangely 
adventurous  and  romantic  career. 

Vet  by  the  aid  of  her  plays  and  of 
such  hints  as  those  given  above,  we  may 
Ijicture  something  more.  The  lady  who 
could  so  glowingly  depict  the  loose  gal¬ 
lantry  of  her  age,  and  draw  such  women 
as  the  heroines  of  her  comedies,  must 


have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  scenes 
she  so  vividly  described.  A  modern 
Aspasia,  an  English  Ninon  de  I’Enclos, 
her  house  was  the  favorite  resort  of  all 
the  witty,  dissolute  and  gallant  society 
of  the  age.  “Those,”  says  a  contem¬ 
porary,  “  who  had  the  happiness  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  her,  were  so 
charmed  with  her  wit,  freedom  of  temper 
and  agreeable  conversation,  that  they 
in  a  manner  adored  her.”  If  we  may 
accept  the  favorable  estimate  of  her 
character  given  by  a  lady  biographer, 
we  must  believe  that  the  lack  of  the  one 
virtue  was  largely  compensated  by  an 
abundance  of  others.  “  She  was  of  a 
generous,  humane  disposition,  some¬ 
thing  passionate,  very  serviceable  to  her 
friends  in  all  that  was  in  her  power,  and 
could  sooner  forgive  an  injury  than  do 
one.  She  had  wit,  humor,  good-nature, 
and  judgment  ;  she  was  mistress  of  all 
the  pleasing  arts  of  conversation  ;  she 
was  a  woman  of  sense  and  consequently 
a  lover  of  pleasure.  For  my  part,  I 
knew  her  intimately,  and  never  saw 
aught  unbecoming  the  just  modesty  of 
our  sex  ;  though  more  gay  and  free  than 
the  folly  of  the  precise  will  allow.” 
Gildon  tells  us  of  the  invincible  gayety 
of  her  disposition  which  could  maintain 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  that  such  was  her  com¬ 
mand  of  thought  that  she  could  write 
when  surrounded  by  company,  and  even 
join  in  the  conversation  at  the  same 
time. 

She  died,  after  a  long  illness,  in  1689, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West¬ 
minster,  Of  all  the  tombs  of  the 
famous  actors  and  dramatists  of  the 
Restoration  contained  within  that  an¬ 
cient  quadrangle,  those  of  “  the  in¬ 
comparable  Astiaea  ”  and  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle  can  alone  be  traced  ;  upon  those 
two  the  inscriptions  are  still  plainly 
legible,  generations  of  feet  have  worn 
away  all  the  rest. 

^Irs.  fiehn’s  dramatic  works  are 
seventeen  in  number.*  Of  these  one 
only,  Abdelazar ;  or,  the  Moor's  Re¬ 
venge,  is  a  tragedy,  and  that  is  not  origi¬ 
nal,  being  only  an  alteration  of  the  old 
play  of  Lust's  Dominion,  formerly,  but 

*  The  “  Biographia  Dramatica”  makes  them 
eighteen.  But  one  play  given  in  its  list,  '1  he 
Debauchee,  is  not  incliKied  in '’the  collected 
edition  of  her  woiks. 
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erroneously,  ascribed  to  Marlowe ; 
three,  The  Forced  Marriage^  her  first 
production.  The  Young  King,  and  The 
Widow  Ranter,  are  tragi-comedies  ;  the 
remaining  thirteen  are  comedies  pure 
and  simple.  The  tragedy  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  few  words  ;  wherever  the 
scene  rises  to  any  true  power  it  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  original,  while  the  alter¬ 
ations  are  in  the  turgid,  bombastic  vein 
of  the  Restoration.  The  Young  King 
is  written  partly  in  blank  verse,  partly 
in  rhyme,  after  Dryden’s  manner.  The 
plot  is  founded  mainly  upon  one  of  the 
old  French  novels  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  time, 
Gomberville’s  “  Cl^opatre.”  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Dacia  in  some  unknown  period 
of  history,  and  the  principal  story  is 
that  of  a  young  king  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  oracle  having  foretold  at 
his  birth  that  terrible  misfortunes  would 
fall  upon  the  kingdom  should  he  ever  be 
permitted  to  reign,  has  been  kept  im¬ 
mured  in  a  lonely  castle  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  has  never  seen  any  human  being 
except  his  tutor. 

Ultimately,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  victories  of  the  Scythians,  with 
whom  the  Dacians  are  at  war,  the  people 
rise  and  compel  the  Queen-mother  to 
give  him  his  birthright.  There  are 
besides,  as  in  all  Mrs.  Behn's  plays,  a 
couple  of  underplots.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  turns  upon  the  love  of  Cleomena, 
a  beautiful  Amazon,  the  king's  sister  and 
the  one  destined  to  occupy  his  throne, 
for  Thersander  the  Prince  of  Scythia. 
Thersander,  in  disguise,  has  entered  the 
Dacian  lines  for  the  purp>ose  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  effect  the  escape  of  his 
friend  Amintas,  who  has  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  has  even  fought  upon  their 
side  to  lull  them  into  security.  While 
she  is  hunting  one  day,  Cleomena  finds 
him  sleeping  upon  a  bank. 

“  Oh  gods  !  who’s  this  with  so  divine 
a  shape  ?"  she  exclaims. 

“  Gently  remove  the  hair  from  off  his  face, 

And  see  if  that  will  answer  to  the  rest. 

All  lovely,  all  surprising  !  oh,  my  heart. 

How  thou  betray’sl  the  weakness  of  our 
sex.” 

When  he  awakes  and  sees  her  his 
raptures  are  equal  to  her  own,  and  he 
tells  her  that  he  is  Clemanthis,  the  name 
he  has  assumed.  She  has  heard  of  his 
wonderful  deeds  of  daring,  and  loved 
him  by  anticipation. 


“  Could  St  thou  salute  me,  mistress  of  the 
world. 

Or  bring  me  news  of  conquest  over  Scythia, 

It  would  not  reach  so  kindly  to  my  soul 
As  that  admir'd,  illustrious  name  of  thine.” 

She  tells  him  that  the  nation  have  re¬ 
solved  “  to  give  her  to  that  prince  who 
does  most  powerfully  advance  the  ruin 
of  the  King  of  Scythia,”  and  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  place  the  crown  of  Scythia  upon 
her  head.  But  the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth  :  Honorius, 
Cleomena’s  uncle,  determines  to  bestow 
his  daughter  Olympia  upon  the  young 
warrior  ;  Cleomena  being  told  of  this 
and  seeing  him  in  apparently  loving  con¬ 
verse  with  her  cousin,  believes  him  to 
be  false,  and  without  deigning  any  ex¬ 
planation,  after  in  her  jealous  fury  offer¬ 
ing  to  kill  him,  casts  him  off.  When  he 
has  left  the  camp  she  learns  the  truth — 
that  in  order  not  to  offend  her  uncle  he 
has  been  obliged  to  dissemble  with 
Olympia.  In  the  mean  time  Thersander 
has  rejoined  his  countrymen  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Dacians.  Then,  still  en¬ 
thralled  by  his  passion,  he  once  more 
dons  his  disguise  and  returns  to  the 
enemy’s  tents.  When  he  arrives  there 
he  finds  them  casting  lots  for  the  man 
who  shall  challenge  Thersander  to  single 
combat ;  his  own  name  is  thrown  in  and 
the  lot  falls  to  him.  In  this  dilemma 
he  changes  clothes  with  his  friend 
Amintas,  who  undertakes  to  represent 
Clemanthis,  while  he  resumes  his  proper 
character. 

— “  So  I’ll  order  all  the  blows  I  give. 

They  shall  not  wound  nor  hurt  thee. 

For  still  remember  I  must  be  the  victor.” 

But  no  sooner  has  Thersander  left  him 
than  some  ruffians  employed  by  Arta- 
bazes — one  of  the  courtiers,  who  is 
jealous  of  the  favor  shown  to  Cleman¬ 
this — deceived  by  the  dress,  fall  upon 
Amintas  and  leave  him  for  dead.  When 
assistance  arrives  he  is  asked  how  he 
came  thus  wounded  ;  attempting  an  ex¬ 
planation,  he  begins  : 

“  Know,  sir,  Thersander,  Prince  of 
Scythia — ”  but  is  unable  to  proceed. 
It  is  DOW  supposed  that  Thersander, 
fearing  to  meet  Clemanthis  in  open  fight, 
has  thus  treacherously  assassinated  him. 
Cleomena  vows  to  revenge  him,  and  dis¬ 
guising  herself  in  his  clothes,  takes  the 
place  of  the  supposed  Clemanthis  in  the 
pre-arranged  single  combat ;  animated 
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by  vengeance  she  fights  so  furiously  that 
Thersander  cannot  help  wounding  her. 
Then,  although  unrecognized  by  her, 
he  discovers  that  it  is  his  Cleomena, 
and  in  a  state  of  distraction  is  borne  off 
by  his  Scythian  guards.  The  complica¬ 
tions  now  increase  rapidly  :  the  King  of 
Scythia  sends  a  messenger  to  propose  a 
marriage  between  his  son  and  Cleomena, 
which  proposition,  as  the  Scythians  are 
the  victors,  is  greatly  approved  of  by 
the  Dacians  ;  but  she,  drawing  a  dagger, 
vows  to  plunge  it  into  her  heart  ere  she 
will  become  the  bride  of  her  lover’s 
murderer.  Then  disguised  as  a  country 
boy,  she  gains  admittance  to  the  prince’s 
tent,  and  crying  “  Here’s  to  thee,  dear 
Clemanthis,"  stabs  him.  Thersander 
recognizes  her,  but  she,  still  ignorant  of 
her  terrible  error,  exults  in  the  deed  and 
is  only  grieved  to  hear  there  is  some 
hope  of  his  recovery.  While  she  is  de¬ 
tained  in  the  Scythian  tents,  news  is 
brought  her  that  one  of  the  ruffians  has 
confessed  it  was  not  Thersander  but  Arta- 
bazes  who  set  him  on  to  murder  Cieman- 
this.  Then,  full  of  grief  and  remorse, 
she  seeks  the  prince  to  beg  his  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  discovers  that  Thersander  and 
Clemanthis  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  denouement  is  obvious. 

When  Amintas,  mistaken  for  Cleman¬ 
this,  has  been  left  for  dead  by  the  assas¬ 
sins,  he  is  found  by  Urania  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  that  same  “  Druid’s  ”  hut, 
where  his  wounds  are  healed.  There  is 
almost  a  flavor  of  Shakespearian  pastoral 
about  the  pretty  speech  Urania  makes 
when  she  and  her  lover  are  about  to 
depart  : 

“  How  loth  I  am  to  leave  these  pretty  shades. 

The  gods  and  nature  have  design'd  for  love  ; 

Ob,  my  Amintas,  wou'd  I  were  what  I 
seem. 

And  thou  some  humble  villager,  hard  by. 

That  knew  no  other  pleasure  than  to  love. 

To  feed  thy  little  herd,  and  tune  a  pipe. 

To  which  the  nymphs  should  listen  all  the 
day  ; 

We’d  taste  the  waters  of  these  crystal 
springs. 

With  more  delight  than  all  delicious  wines  ; 

And  being  weary,  on  a  bed  of  moss. 

Having  no  other  canopy  but  trees. 

We’d  lay  us  down,  and  tell  a  thousand 
stories.” 

There  is  nothing  so  pretty  and  so 
pure  as  this  in  any  other  of  Mrs.  Behn’s 
plays.  But  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
she  could  write  flowing  and  at  times 


poetical  blank  verse,  it  was  not  on  this 
or  on  powerfully  written  scenes  that  she 
depended  for  the  success  of  her  plays, 
but  on  a  rapid  series  of  striking  events 
and  situations,  dramatically  arranged, 
that  never  allowed  the  spectator’s  or  the 
reader’s  interest  for  a  moment  to  dag. 
The  dramatis  persona  of  The  Young 
King  have  little  in  common  with  ordi¬ 
nary  humanity  ;  the  incidents  are 
crowded  in  a  fashion  that  would  make 
a  transpontine  melodrama  look  barren 
beside  it,  yet,  although  at  times  they 
overstrain  the  most  elastic  credulity,  they 
are  presented  with  a  force,  an  absence 
of  “  talkiness,”  and  a  knowledge  of 
stage  effect  that  veil  their  absurdity.  It 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  romantic 
play  that  was  popular  at  the  period,  and 
of  the  author’s  better  style,  for  which 
reason  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it. 

The  Widow  Ranter,  although  by  no 
means  one  of  her  best  plays,  is  curious 
as  presenting  a  picture,  satirical  and 
highly  colored  undoubtedly,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  far  from  correct,  of  what  she 
had  witnessed  of  life  and  manners  in 
Virginia,  in  the  early  part  of  Charles  II.  ’s 
reign.  As  such,  a  few  extracts  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  In 
the  first  scene  we  are  introduced  at  a 
tavern  to  some  members  of  the  honor¬ 
able  Council  of  the  State,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestive  names  of  Dullman,  Timorous, 
and  Booser,  They  begin  by  jesting 
with  Flirt,  the  landlady,  upon  her  par¬ 
tiality  for  Parson  Dunce,  to  which  she 
answers  : 

“  Say  what  you  please  of  the  Doctor, 
but  I’ll  swear  he’s  a  fine  gentleman,  he 
makes  the  prettiest  sonnets,  nay,  and 
sings  ’em  himself  to  the  rarest  tunes. 

“  Tim.  Nay,  the  man  will  serve  for 
both  soul  and  body  ;  for  they  say  he 
was  a  farrier  in  England,  but  breaking 
turn’d  Life-guard-man,  and  his  horse 
dying,  he  counterfeited  a  deputation 
from  the  bishop,  and  came  over  here  a 
substantial  orthodox. 

“  Flirt.  Your  honors  are  pleased,  but 
methinks  Doctor  Dunce  is  a  very  edify¬ 
ing  person,  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  a  gentleman,  for  I  myself 
am  a  gentlewoman  ;  my  father  was  a 
baronet,  but  undone  in  the  late  rebellion, 
and  I  am  fain  to  keep  an  ordinary  now. 
Heaven  help  me. 

Tim.  Good  lack,  why  see  how  vir- 
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tue  may  be  belied  !  We  heard  your 
father  was  a  tailor,  but  trusting  for  old 
Oliver’s  funeral,  broke,  and  so  came 
hither  to  hide  his  head. 

“  Flirt.  Your  honor  knows  this  is  a 
scandalous  place,'  for  they  say  your 
honor  was  but  a  broken  exciseman,  who 
spent  the  king’s  money  to  buy  your  wife 
fine  petticoats  ;  and  at  last  not  worth  a 
groat,  you  cajne  over  a  poor  servant, 
though  now  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
of  the  honorable  Council. 

“  Dull.  Hang  ’em  scoundrels,  hang 
'em,  they  live  upon  scandal,  and  we  are 
scandal  proof.  They  say,  too,  that  I 
was  a  tinker  and  running  the  country, 
robbed  a  gentleman’s  house  there,  was 
put  into  Newgate,  got  a  reprieve  after 
condemnation,  and  was  transported 
hither — and  that  you,  Booser,  was  a 
common  pickpocket,  and  being  often 
flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,  afterward 
turned  evidence,  and  when  the  times 
grew  honest  was  fain  to  fly.  Their 
conduct  in  every  way  is  in  keeping 
with  their  antecedents,  they  drink  punch 
in  the  council  chamber  until  they  are  all 
intoxicated,  and  their  wives  smoke  and 
drink  like  dragoons  ;  they  lay  an  am¬ 
buscade  to  assassinate  the  brave  officer. 
Bacon,  who  has  saved  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  because  they  are 
jealous  of  his  popularity.” 

“  Though  he  fought  like  Alexander, 
and  preserved  the  w’hole  world  from 
perdition,”  says  one  of  them,  “  yet  if  he 
did  it  against  law,  ’tis  lawful  to  hang 
him  ;  why  what,  brother,  is  it  fit  that 
every  imprudent  fellow  that  pretends  to 
a  little  honor,  loyalty,  and  courage, 
should  serve  his  king  and  country 
against  the  law  ?”  These  fellows  are 
also  the  arrantest  poltroons,  and  ready 
to  cheat  or  insult  any  stranger  ;  hector¬ 
ing  and  bullying,  but  shaking  in  their 
shoes  at  the  sight  of  a  sword  or  the 
sound  of  a  gun.  The  Indian  ballets, 
the  battle  scenes  and  various  stage  ef¬ 
fects  introduced  into  this  play,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  accessories  to 
the  drama  are  not  so  modern  of  origin 
as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be. 

But  it  is  in  her  comedies  which  depict 
and  satirize  the  manners  of  her  own 
time  and  country,  that  Mrs.  Behn’s 
genius  is  most  truly  represented. 
Although  it  is  the  more  general  belief 
that  the  stage  literature  of  Charles  II. 's 


time  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
French  drama,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  plays  and  tragedies  of 
Dryden  with  those  of  Corneille  and 
Racine  at  once  to  perceive  the  falseness 
of  this  impression.  With  the  exception 
that  some  are  written  in  rhymed  couplets, 
a  form  that  was  vety  quickly  abandoned, 
there  is  little  or  no  resemblance.  Even 
less  likeness  is  there  between  the  bus¬ 
tling,  complicated,  farcial  comedies  of 
Hryden,  Shadwell,  Mrs.  Behn,  and 
others  of  this  period,  and  the  severely 
simple  plots  of  the  school  of  Moliere, 
which  owe  their  force  to  the  dialogue 
and  not  to  outr^  situations  and  sur¬ 
prises.  A  single  motif  suffices  the  great 
Frenchman  for  five  acts,  and  every 
chord  is  a  portion  of  the  leading  theme  ; 
but  in  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration 
there  are  sometimes  half  a  dozen  motifs, 
any  one  of  which  could  be  suppressed 
and  scarcely  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
others.  It  is  to  the  English  comedy  of 
the  First  Stuart  period,  and  to  the 
Spanish  comedy  of  intrigue,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  the 
French  school  was  not  imitated  until  a 
generation  later.  Before  sitting  down 
to  the  perusal  of  one  of  Mrs.  Behn’s 
comedies,  it  is  necessary  for  a  time  to 
cast  aside  all  our  nineteenth-century  no¬ 
tions  of  propriety  and  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  endeavor  to  judge  it  by  the  standard 
of  a  spectator  of  the  period  ;  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  language  which  would  now 
be  considered  too  gross  to  be  used 
before  women  of  the  humblest  classes 
was  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  refined  ladies,  and  that 
subjects  which  men,  even  among  them¬ 
selves  now  talk  of  with  circumlocutory 
phrases,  were  then  broadly  discussed  in 
the  presence  of  virtuous  females.  With¬ 
out  some  such  preparatory  reflections, 
the  chances  are  that  the  bouk  will  be 
thrown  down  in  disgust  before  we  have 
got  through  two  acts.  But  even  with 
all  these  allowances  we  shall  find  much 
that  is  revolting  to  the  most  blunted 
sense  of  delicacy.  There  is  nothing 
positively  immoral  in  coarse  language  ; 
as  far  as  morality  apart  from  delicacy  is 
concerned,  it  cannot  much  matter 
whether  ideas  common  to  all  be  ex¬ 
pressed  vaguely  or  broadly,  all  depends 
upon  the  impression  they  convey. 
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Shakespeare’s  characters  speak  at  times 
with  a  coarseness  far  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Behn  ;  but 
he  redeems  these  blots  by  such  images  of 
the  purest  and  noblest  virtue,  that  they 
scarcely  if  at  all  affect  the  imagination. 
And  again  it  is  the  character  which  is 
coarse  and  sensual  and  not  the  poet. 
The  men  and  women  of  Mrs.  Behn  not 
only  deride  all  purity  in  love  but  disbe¬ 
lieve  in  its  existence  ;  no  woman  is  vir¬ 
tuous  unless  she  be  too  old  or  too  ugly 
to  be  tempted  ;  however  desperately  a 
man  may  be  in  love  with  one  woman — 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
authoress’s  idea  of  love — one  glance  of 
invitation  from  another  pretty  face  will 
allure  him  even  from  an  assignation  with 
her  ;  nor  does  such  an  infidelity  at  all  in¬ 
jure  him  in  his  mistress’s  estimation,  her 
first  burst  of  spleen  over,  she  is  as  ready 
to  receive  him  as  before.  Constancy 
being  an  unattainable  virtue  is  scarcely 
looked  for  on  either  side,  and  one  love 
being  lost,  both  damsel  and  cavalier 
lose  no  time  in  consoling  themselves 
with  another.  In  all  her  comedies  we 
can  remember  but  one  true,  honest 
lover,  Belmour,  in  The  Taivn  Fop,  who 
is  proof  against  all  beauty  save  that  of 
his  mistress.  Marriage  is  denounced  as 
the  bane  of  love,  as  a  state  unnatural 
to  youth,  fit  only  for  senility  or  as  a 
cloak  for  the  free  indulgence  of  vice. 
The  creed  of  these  people  is  contained 
in  one  of  Wilding’s  speeches  to  Lady 
Galliard  {The  City  Heiress): 

“  According  to  the  strictest  rules  of  Honor, 
Beauty  should  still  be  the  reward  of  Love, 
Not  the  vile  merchandise  of  Fortune, 

Or  the  cheap  decoy  of  a  church  reretiony. 
She’s  only  infamous,  who  to  her  bed 
For  interest  takes  some  nauseous  clown  she 
hates. 

And  tho’  a  jointure  or  a  vow  in  public 
Be  her  price,  that  makes  her  but  the  dearer 
wanton.” 

There  is  scarcely  an  attempt  in  these 
comedies  even  to  soften  the  grossness  of 
the  picture  by  a  halo  of  sentiment  or 
romance— all  is  animalism  pur  et  simple. 
The  authoress  pleads  that  she  is  depict¬ 
ing  only  the  people  and  manners  of  her 
time,  that  she  is  scourging  the  vices  of 
the  age  ;  but  such  excuses  are  neutral¬ 
ized  by  the  too  obvious  relish  with  which 
she  draws  the  pictures. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  the 


moral  to  the  literary  point  of  view,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  was  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  high  praise  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  or  that  among  the  dramatists 
of  her  age  Wycherly  and  Dryden  alone 
are  her  superiors.  Her  cavalier, 
whether  abroad  or  at  home,  is  an  his¬ 
torical  study  ;  but  if  he  may  be  taken  as 
a  representative  of  his  order  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  quite  another  personage  to  the 
ideal  of  our  later  romancists  ;  the  moral 
faculty  is  positively  non-existent  in  him, 
he  becomes  enamored  of  every  pretty 
face  he  sees,  and  no  scruples  of  honor 
ever  stand  between  him  and  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  wishes.  Yet  his  vices  are 
entirely  the  outcome  of  hot  blood,  of  a 
reckless  spirit  of  adventure,  and  not  of 
any  deliberate  villainy;  he  is  no  deceiver, 
he  professes  no  constancy  and  exacts 
none  ;  love  should  be  free  as  air  and 
know  no  bond  save  inclination,  that  is 
the  creed  he  openly  asserts  ;  he  is  ready 
one  moment  to  fight  against  any  odds 
in  defence  of  his  friend,  and  the  next  to 
rob  him  of  his  dearly  loved  mistress  ; 
no  misfortune  can  damp  his  high  animal 
spirits,  he  takes  no  thought  of  the  mor¬ 
row  or  of  the  next  hour — the  pleasure 
of  the  present  moment  is  all  in  all,  and 
he  seeks  no  further.  And  this  character 
is  drawn  by  Mrs.  Behn  with  a  buoy¬ 
ancy,  a  vigor  yet  lightness  of  touch,  an 
overflowing  vivacity  which  has  no  paral¬ 
lel  out  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
There  is  no  great  variety  in  her  dramatis 
persona.  A  rake  with  whom  two  or 
three  ladies  are  in  love,  and  who  is 
readv  to  respond  to  their  passion  or  to 
that  of  as  many  more  as  please  him  ; 
a  silly  country  knight  who  is  the  sport 
of  his  companions,  and  of  women  who 
rob  and  fool  him  ;  an  avaricious,  servile, 
pompous  and  egregiously  deceived  city 
knight  married  to  a  beautiful  young 
wife  ;  a  go-between  chambermaid  or 
two  ;  two  or  three  gushing  young  dam¬ 
sels  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any 
man’s  arms  ;  a  couple  or  so  of  jealous 
lovers  playing  at  cross  purposes,  and  a 
Leporello  kind  of  servant — these  are  her 
stock  characters.  And  the  same  inci¬ 
dents  reappear  as  frequently  as  the  pup¬ 
pets.  Two  or  three  pairs  of  lovers 
make  assignations  for  the  same  time  and 
about  the  same  place,  and  in  the  dark 
the  wrong  man  is  conducted  to  the 
wrong  lady  ;  the  heroes  wherever  they  go 
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come  off  with  flying  colors,  the  country 
knights  with  loss  of  monev,  clothes  and 
frequently  with  broken  heads  ;  the  wife 
of  the  citizen  who  is  in  love  with  some 
gay  gallant  gives  him  an  assignation,  but 
just  as  they  meet  the  husband’s  voice  is 
heard  outside  the  door,  then  how  or 
where  to  hide  him,  or  if  concealment 
be  impossible,  how  to  excuse  herself  and 
deceive  the  victim  ?  the  wit,  the  humor, 
the  wild  outrageous  fun  that  are  irresis¬ 
tible  even  in  the  reading — and  what 
must  they  have  been  upon  the  stage 
when  portrayed  by  such  comedians  as 
Nokes,  Underhill;  Leigh,  Mrs.  Barry, 
Mrs.  Mountfort — with  which  these  situ¬ 
ations  are  contrived,  with  which  appar¬ 
ently  inextricable  complications  are 
wrought,  the  fun  growing  wilder  as  they 
succeed  one  another  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  certainly  justify  the  epithet 
“ingenious”  which  contemporaries  so 
frequently  applied  to  her  name. 

A  Tory  and  a  courtier,  although  in 
her  prologues  she  rails  against  the  cox¬ 
combs  and  fashions  of  the  day,  her  satire 
is  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
city,  and  the  characters  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  drawn  from  there.  All  the 
satirists  of  the  time  are  unanimous  in 
describing  the  manners  of  the  richer 
citizens  as  grossly  immoral,  and  differ¬ 
ing  only  from  those  of  the  Court  in  that 
their  profligacy  was  hidden  beneath  an 
outward  show  of  sanctity.  The  gloomy 
earnestness  of  the  old  puritans  who  had 
won  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor  had 
long  since  degenerated  into  formulas 
and  hypocrisy  ;  and  highly  colored  as 
are  Mrs.  Behn's  pictures  they  were  not 
drawn  from  imagination.  We  should, 
however,  be  sorry  to  believe  that  they 
were  wholly  true,  for  according  to  her 
showing  every  citizen  was  a  fool  and 
an  avaricious,  lecherous  hypocrite,  a 
usurer  who  had  gained  all  his  wealth  by 
the  ruin  of  young  sp>endthrifts  and  who 
preferred  any  dishonor  to  parting  with 
his  money.  In  The  Lucky  Chance^  Sir 
Cantious  Fulbank  deliberately  assists  in 
introducing  his  wife’s  lover  into  her 
chamber  to  save  himself  from  paying 
three  hundred  pounds.  These  men, 
almost  in  their  dotage,  are  married  to 
young  and  beautiful  women  who  loathe 
them,  rob  them,  and  give  their  love  to 
some  wild  gallant ;  and,  although  they 
make  every  effort  to  conceal  malprac¬ 


tices,  yet  when  discovered  turn  upon 
their  husbands  and,  overwhelming  them 
with  scorn,  exult  in  their  own  shame¬ 
lessness.  And  these  abominations  are 
regarded  by  the  authoress — and  seem¬ 
ingly  by  the  audience,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  been  tolerated — so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course  and  so  little 
reprehensible,  that  after  enriching  the 
lover  from  the  husband’s  coffers  these 
women  are  paired  off  with  their  gallants 
and  left  happy  and  contented  at  the  end 
of  the  piece  without  censure  or  retri¬ 
bution.  Such  is  the  termination  of  Sir 
Patient  Fancy,  one  of  the  cleverest, 
although  one  of  the  most  immoral  of 
her  comedies. 

The  grossest  and  most  unscrupulous 
of  all  her  satires  is  The  Roundheads  ;  or, 
the  Good  Old  Cause.  The  period  of  the 
action  is  that  immediately  preceding 
Monk’s  declaration  for  the  King ;  all 
the  characters  are  historical  ;  Fleet- 
wood,  Lambert,  Desborough  and  their 
wives,  and  Lady  Cromwell,  Hewson, 
Whitelock,  all  are  brought  upon  the 
stage  and  painted  in  the  vilest  colors, 
the  men  as  rogues  and  hypocrites,  solely 
bent  upon  their  own  selfish  ends,  the 
women  as  shameless  wantons  leading 
their  husbands  by  the  nose  and  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  nation  over  their  vanities 
and  jealousies.  So  grossly  exaggerated 
is  the  satire  that  it  would  only  disgust 
were  it  not  for  the  drollery  of  some  of 
the  scenes.  In  one,  Fleetwood,  Lam¬ 
bert  and  the  rest  get  drunk  at  the  coun¬ 
cil  table,  fling  cushions  at  and  beat  one 
another  in  horseplay,  then  fall  into 
“  a  godly '  dance.’’  In  the  mean  time 
Lady  Lambert  is  entertaining  her  gal¬ 
lant,  3  cavalier,  but  suddenly  her  maid 
enters  crying,  “  Oh,  madam,  the  lords 
are  all  got  merry,  as  they  call  it,  and  are 
all  dancing  hither.’’  There  is  scarcely 
time  for  the  lover  to  stretch  himself 
upon  the  couch  and  be  covered  by  the 
foot  carpet,  and  the  lady  to  take  up  her 
prayer-book  when  the  lords  enter  danc¬ 
ing  as  before  ;  presently  Lambert  sits 
down  upon  the  concealed  gallant  and  is 
rolled  over.  The  lights  are  extin¬ 
guished,  the  gallant  is  smuggled  away, 
and  my  lady  confronts  her  husband  and 
taunts  him  with  having  sold  her  |to 
Cromwell  to  advance  his  fortune.  The 
whole  play  is  written  in  this  vein.  The 
wittiest  of  her  comedies.  The  City 
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Heiress,  the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from 
Middleton’s  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old 
One,  produced  in  1682,  when  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  Oates's  plot  was  at  its 
height,  is  a  sharp  satire  upon  the  Whigs  ; 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  famous  per¬ 
sonage  who  is  held  up  to  ridicule  under 
the  name  of  Sir  Timothy  Treatall  ;  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  Polish  ambassador  Wilding, 
his  roguish  nephew,  says  :  “The  Po- 
landers  by  me  salute  you,  sir,  and  have 
in  the  next  new  election  picked  ye  down 
for  their  succeeding  King.’’*  And  again; 
“  I’ve  brought  you,  sir,  the  measure 
of  the  crown  :  there  !  it  fits  you  to  a 
hair.  You  were  by  Heaven  and  Nature 
framed  that  monarch,”  and  when  the 


trick  is  discovered  and  Sir  Timothy  ex¬ 
claims,  “  What,  and  are  you  then  no 
Polish  Ambassador  incognito  ? 

“  Wilding.  No,  sir,  nor  you  as  King 
elect,  but  must  e’en  remain  as  you  were 
ever,  sir,  a  most  seditious,  pestilent  old 
knave  ;  one  that  deludes  the  rabble  with 
your  politicks,  then  leaves  ’em  to  be 
hanged,  as  they  deserve,  for  silly 
mutinous  rebels.’’ 

These  thrusts  could  have  been  aimed 
at  only  one  person — Shaftesbury. 

Such  are  Mrs.  Behn’s  comedies, 
wholly  indefensible  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  but  still  valuable  as  pictures  of 
manners  and  as  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  literature. —  Temple  Bar. 
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M.  Renan’s  new  volume  of  studies 
in  religious  history  will  hardly  excite 
the  same  general  interest  as  was  aroused 
last  year  by  those  “  Souvenirs  d'  Enfance 
et  de  Jeunesse,’’  of  which  certain  por¬ 
tions  tried  so  severely  the  sympathy  and 
respect  of  the  writer’s  admirers.  The 
interest  of  autobiography  is  perennial ; 
whether  in  its  simpler  or  more  compli¬ 
cated  forms,  it  is  almost  always  sure  of 
an  audience,  sure  of  drawing  to  itself 
the  sympathies  of  readers  in  a  way 
which  is  possible  to  few  other  forms  of 
literary  expression.  .  Probably  a  far 
greater  number  of  people  in  the  present 
generation  will  henceforward  know  M. 
Renan  through  the  “  Souvenirs’’  than 
have  ever  known  him,  directly  at  least, 
through  the  serious  work  of  his  life. 
Such  is  the  power  and  such  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  attaches  to  any  command¬ 
ing  revelation  of  the  personal  life.  To 
our  mind  M.  Renan  has  no  right  to  a 
completely  easy  conscience  under  this 
burden  of  responsibility  ;.his  volume  of 
“  Souvenirs,”  with  all  its  extraordinary 
artistic  perfection,  and  the  abundance 
of  serious  interest  attaching  to  some 
two  thirds  of  it,  was  not  a  very  edifying 
revelation  of  the  mind  of  a  great  writer. 
But  there  is  a  fascination,  a  savor,  a 
piquancy  in  M.  Renan’s  style  which  is 


*  Shaftesbury  it  is  well  known  aspired  to  that 
crown  of  thorns. 


irresistible.  Applied  tc  matters  of 
criticism  or  history,  it  renders  them 
luminous  and  even  popular  without  any 
disadvantage  to  the  accuracy  and  depth 
of  the  author’s  method  and  range.  M. 
Renan  is  capable  of  beguiling  us  through 
a  mere  catalogue  of  mss.  with  pleasure, 
and  of  putting  his  scholar’s  facts  and 
arguments  with  a  grace  and  ease  which 
are  rather  associated  with  French 
causerie  than  French  science.  His  most 
serious  work  indeed  at  bottom  is  more 
or  less  causerie ;  it  implies  in  the 
writer’s  mmd  an  exceptionally  keen  and 
realistic  sense  of  his  reader  and  of  his 
reader’s  needs.  M.  Renan,  even  when 
discussing  the  philology  of  the  Semitic 
languages  or  the  intricacies  of  Aver- 
roism,  is  still  talking — talking  to  some 
one  with  whom  he  is  on  excellent  terms, 
and  for  whom  he  is  anxious  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  information  on  the 
subject  in  hand  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
toil  and  trouble. 

When  such  a  style  as  this  comes  to  be 
applied  to  subjects  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  take  a  natural 
interest,  more  or  less  independent  even 
of  the  accessories  with  which  they  are 
presented  to  them,  the  result  from  the 
artistic  and  literary  point  of  view  can 
hardly  be  anything  else  than  one  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  brilliancy  and  distinction. 
Nothing,  we  may  safely  prophesy,  in 
the  region  of  prose  style,  will  ever  sur- 
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pass  certain  qualities  of  composition 
shown  in  the  “  Souvenirs.”  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  dangers  attaching  to  the 
use  of  such  an  exquisite  instrument  as 
that  handled  by  M.  Renan.  The 
smaller  is  the  resistance  of  the  material 
up)on  which  it  is  employed,  the  more 
fantastic,  the  more  flamboyant  its  work 
becomes.  The  energy  which,  devoted 
to  the  ordering  and  beautifjing  of  a 
tough  and  difficult  material,  would  have 
produced  a  whole  of  singular  balance 
and  charm,  runs  riot  when  it  has  to  do 
with  something  lighter  and  softer,  some¬ 
thing  which  bends  itself  more  easily  to 
the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and  fits 
itself  to  every  form  which  the  artist  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  power  may  im¬ 
press  upon  it. 

This,  perhaps,  is  part  of  the  explana¬ 
tion  why  all  M.  Renan’s  utterances 
about  himself  are  at  once  so  fascinating 
and  so  disappointing.  The  man  disap¬ 
pears  behind  the  artist  ;  his  work  be¬ 
comes  both  less  sincere  and  less 
weighty  ;  we  are  dazzled,  but  we  cease 
to  be  persuaded,  and  in  the  long  run 
we  are  repelled.  The  present  volume 
contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
direct  autobiographical  matter.-  The 
different  essajs  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  full  of  characteristic  judgments — 
judgments  that  nobody  but  M.  Renan 
w’ould  have  delivered  kt  the  same  way  ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  it  is  only  the 
preface  which  represents  the  Renan  of 
to-day,  discussing  his  views  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  his  hopes  for  the  future  in  the 
ears  of  the  France  of  to  day.  Whatever 
happens  to  the  rest  of  the  volume,  these 
few  pages  at  any  rate  are  sure  to  be 
read,  and  they  have  the  same  strange 
mixture  of  seriousness  and  triviality,  of 
w'eighty  reflection  and  W’anton  disregard 
of  all  literary  biemeanoes,  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  book  of  last  year.  All  the 
reading  world  will  be  glad  to  know  what 
M.  Renan  thinks  as  to  the  advisability 
of  abolishing  the  Concordat  in  France 
and  of  substituting  for  it  a  liberal  tight 
of  association,  and  nothing  can  possibly 
be  more  interesting,  whether  we  agree 
with  the  conclusions  reached  or  no,  than 
those  passages  in  the  preface  in  which 
the  author  of  the  ”  Vie  de  J6sus  ”  com¬ 
pares  the  average  state  of  religious 
opinion  in  i86.^,  the  year  of  publication 
of  that  famous  book,  with  that  existing 


in  1884.  But  unfortunately  the  whole 
utterance  is,  as  it  were,  put  out  of  court 
bv  the  peroration  to  which  it  leads  up. 
These  last  two  paragraphs  have  been 
abundantly  quoted  and  warmly  criti¬ 
cised.  We  can  hardly  escape  repeating 
them  here  at  some  length,  because,  in 
any  attempt  to  estimate  M.  Renan’s 
present  position  and  influence,  the 
habit  of  mind  to  which  they  bear  wit¬ 
ness  must  of  necessity  play  a  prominent 
part.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that, 
though  M.  Renan  has  always  shown 
more  or  less  tendency  to  it,  it  has  very 
much  increased  upon  him  of  late  years, 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  and  disastrously 
weakening  his  hold  upon  his  time,  both 
as  thinker  and  critic. 

”  Dogma,”  says  M.  Renan,  ”  is  a 
thing  which  passes,  but  piety  is  eternal. 
St  Nilus  arranged  the  ”  Manual  of 
Epictetus”  to  meet  the  needs  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  I  have  sometimes  planned  a 
similar  undertaking,  though  of  an  infi¬ 
nitely  more  modest  kind.  So  many  per¬ 
sons  have  expressed  to  me  their  pleasure 
in  certain  passages  of  my  books,  and 
have  represented  themselves  as  finding 
both  edification  and  consolation  in 
them,  that  I  have  often  thought  of  ex¬ 
tracting  these  passages  from  the  volumes 
in  which  they  appear,  under  the  name 
of  “  Devotional  Readings.”  I  should 
divide  the  matter  into  fifty-two  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  fifty-tw’o  Sundays 
in  the  year.”  Such  a  book  would  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  Missal,  ”  and 
in  the  end  a  pious  woman  might  even 
come  to  prefer  it.”  ”  What  a  victory 
would  that  be  !  The  book  of  all  others 
which  I  envy  most  is  the  book  of  the 
Mass.  Certainly  there  are  very  fine 
things  in  it  ;  there  is  no  denying,  how¬ 
ever,  that  its  fate  has  been  a  strange 
one,  and  scarcely  proportional  to  its  in¬ 
trinsic  worth.  To  deserve  to  be  thus 
lovingly  read  in  the  hours  of  solitude 
and  meditation,  to  enjoy  the  incompar¬ 
able  privilege  of  meeting  the  tender  gaze 
of  a  woman  at  the  moment  when  she 
believes  herself  alone  with  her  Creator, 
the  Missal  ought  to  be  woven  through¬ 
out  of  gold  and  fine  linen.  But  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  This  little  vol¬ 
ume,  which  so  many  exquisite  beings 
carry  pressed  in  trembling  hands,  and 
which  sometimes  feels  the  touch  of 
their  lips,  contains  weaknesses  and 
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errors  too  well  calculated  to  confirm  a 
woman  in  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
compromise  with  what  is  absurd.  These 
lines,  on  which  so  many  charming  eyes 
have  been  fixed  with  a  sort  of  amorous 
tension,  are  often  almost  nonsense.  A 
great  step  forward  will  have  been  taken 
whenever  we  are  able  to  place  a  book  of 
devotion  less  imperfect  than  this  in  the 
hands  of  women.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
dream  of  undertaking  a  work  so  deli¬ 
cate,  in  which  nothing  but  talent,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  simplicity  could  enable  one  to 
succeed.  All  1  wish  is  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  a  few  honest  pages  into  a  small 
volume,  which  might  attract  those  for 
whom  the  old  Missal  is  insufficient.  My 
highest  ambition  would  have  been  grati¬ 
fied  if  I  could  hope  to  enter  the  church 
after  my  death  under  the  form  of  a  little 
volume  in  i8mo,  bound  in  black  mo¬ 
rocco,  and  held  between  the  taper 
fingers  of  a  well-gloved  hand.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  and  explain  to 
one’s  self  how  it  is  that  such  a  passage 
as  this — which,  but  for  the  audacity 
with  which  it  flies  in  the  face  of  religious 
association,  would  be  a  mere  piece  of 
egotistical  tri%iality — comes  to  be  written 
by  a  man  who  has  shown  himself  in 
many  respects  possessed  o!  a  remarkable 
power  of  penetration  into  the  religious 
feeling  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  To  many  of  us  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  a  writer  capable  of  such 
incurable  levity  of  feeling  as  these  sen¬ 
tences  betray  should  possess  any  serious 
influence  at  all.  M.  Kenan  indeed, 
every  now  and  then,  is  careful  to  assure 
us  that  he  possesses  no  influence,  and 
that  his  function  is  simply  ”  to  be  a 
little  amusing  ”  to  his  countrymen. 
Hut  this  is  one  of  those  deprecations 
which  mean  very  little  beyond  a  certain 
uneasiness  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker.  There  are  several  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  present  book  which  show 
that  M.  Renan,  like  everybody  else  who 
has  worked  and  thought  laboriously  and 
with  marked  success,  is  proud  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  past,  and  hopeful  that 
posterity  will  recognize  in  the  future  the 
importance  of  the  part  he  has  played. 

In  a  sense,  the  recognition  of  posterity 
is  indeed  assured  to  him.  Whatever 
may  or  may  not  be  thought  of  the 
”  Origines  du  Christianisme”  as  a  book, 
or  of  M.  Renan  as  an  individual,  the 
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historical  effect  of  M.  Renan’s  work  in 
the  past  is  an  accomplished  fact  which 
will  always  have  its  weight  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  feeling  of  attraction  or 
aversion  toward  his  personality  which 
may  happen  to  prevail.  Still,  this  image 
and  impression  of  himself  which  a  great 
writer  forms  in  the  mind  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  may  enormously  help  or  hinder  the 
duration  of  his  work  and  the  spread  of 
his  ideas.  It  niay  either  prolong  his 
action  upon  his  time  beyond  what  is 
fairly  his  due,  or  it  may  destroy  it  as  a 
living  force  before  it  has  been  legiti¬ 
mately  exhausted.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  our  personal 
idea  and  impression  of  Carlyle  had  re¬ 
mained  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
Carlyle's  work  and  influence  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  potent  among  us  at 
the  present  moment  than  they  are. 
Mr.  Froude’s  unfortunate  conception  of 
the  duties  of  a  literary  executor  has  in¬ 
terfered  with  and  effaced  the  personal 
impression  which  once  existed.  The 
image  of  Carlyle  in  our  minds  is  not 
what  it  was,  and  his  work  has  lost  in¬ 
definitely  in  conse(iuence.  M.  Renan 
is  on  the  road  to  something  like  the 
same  result.  The  quality  of  levity, 
the  incapacity  to  estimate  at  its  full 
value  the  force  of  human  feeling  in¬ 
volved  in  a  given  association,  which  has 
always  been  more  or  less  present  in  his 
writing,  and  which  the  serious  labors 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  early  maturity 
were  for  a  time  able  to  keep  in  check, 
is  now  penetrating  the  whole  field  of  his 
thought,  and  changing  for  the  worse  the 
impression  which  his  individuality 
makes  upon  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  following  passage  M.  Amiel, 
of  (leneva,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
‘‘Journal  Intime”  we  reviewed  in 
these  columns  a  few  months  ago,  de¬ 
scribes  the  effect  upon  himself  of  certain 
currents  of  style  and  feeling  in  the 
”  Vie  de  Jesus.”  ”  The  author,”  he 
says,  “  is  lacking  in  moral  seriousness, 
and  confuses  nobleness  of  mind  with  holi¬ 
ness.  He  speaks  as  an  artist,  conscious 
of  a  pathetic  subject,  but  his  moral 
sense  seems  to  be  altogether  disinter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  possible 
to  mistake  what  is  mere  epicureanism 
of  the  imagination,  allowing  itself  the 
pleasure  of  an  sesthetic  spectacle,  for 
the  agonized  struggle  of  a  soul  seek- 
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ing  passionately  after  truth.  There  is 
often  something  of  priestly  ruse  in  his 
tone  toward  his  subject ;  he  strangles 
with  sacred  cords.  One  may  toletate 
his  air  of  contemptuous  indulgence 
when  it  is  displayed  toward  a  captious 
and  hostile  clergy,  but  he  should  have 
shown  more  respectful  sincerity  toward 
true  and  pious  souls.  Treat  Pharisaism 
with  satire  if  you  will,  but  speak  plainly 
and  simply  to  honest  folk.” 

Here  we  have  the  natural  comment  of 
a  mind  of  exceptional  delicacy  and  sen* 
sitiveness  upon  those  obtusities  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  taste  which  appear  more  or  less 
throughout  M.  Renan's  work.  But 
we  may -go  further.  M.  Amiel’s  temper 
is  the  natural  heritage  of  a  Protestant 
society  ;  M.  Renan’s  insensibility  to  the 
austerer  strains  of  religious  feeling  and 
the  light-heartedness  with  which  he 
breaks  through  a  chain  of  time-honored 
associations,  are  in  reality  essentially 
Catholic  in  origin.  For  Protestantism, 
by  the  mere  individualism  of  its  ethical 
and  religious  system,  takes  a  deeper  hold 
upon  the  mind  than  any  religion  which 
depends,  as  Catholicism  does,  upon  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  and  organization,  so 
that,  when  the  dogmatic  system  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  is  thrown  off,  the  force  of 
spiritual  association  is  still  incalculably 
strong.  M.  de  Laveleye’s  recent  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  strength  of  religious 
feeling  in  England,  even  among  those 
who  have  broken  with  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity,  supplies  an  illustration  of  it. 
But  the  individual  as  it  were  moves  at 
large  within  the  great  barriers  which 
Catholicism  raises  around  him.  The 
whole  of  his  outer  life  is  affected  by 
his  religious  system  ;  his  inner  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  constantly  taking 
refuge  from  the  appeal  of  religion  prop¬ 
er,  either  in  the  resignation  of  con¬ 
science  into  another’s  keeping,  or  in 
that  simple  deadness  of  moral  feeling 
which  is  the  common  accompaniment 
of  all  highly  developed  and  externalized 
forms  of  faith.  No  sooner,  therefore,  is 
the  external  pressure  removed  than  the 
force  of  spiritual  association  tends  to 
disappear.  For  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  man  as  an  individual  has 
been  weak  throughout  compared  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  as  the 
member  of  a  society,  and  when  he  ceases 
to  belong  to  the  society  he  comes  to  be 


more  radically  separated  from  his  old 
position  than  is  possible  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant. 

M.  Amiel,  for  instance,  has  thrown  off 
every  vestige  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
but  his  whole  temperament  is  still  deeply 
tinged  with  Calvinism.  "Sin”  and 
”  grace,”  and  ”  salvation,”  are  still 
ideas  interwoven  with  his  inmost  self  : 
the  mind  of  his  forefathers  still  survives 
in  him,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
treat  any  portion  of  their  religious  tradi¬ 
tion  with  the  detachment,  the  ”  tone 
of  contemptuous  indulgence,”  which 
offends  him  in  M.  Renan.  M.  Renan, 
indeed,  is  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  system  he  has  renounced. 
But  it  is  the  sympathy  of  the  artist  for 
the  artistic  merits  and  possibilities  of 
Catholicism,  of  the  man  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  for  an  ancient  institution 
which  has  grown  distasteful  to  the  vulgar 
crowd.  It  is  seldom  or  never  the  sym¬ 
pathy  which  a  man  feels  for  the  faith 
which  has  once  lain  at  the  very  heart  of 
his  own  life  or  that  of  his  forefathers. 
If  it  were,  M.  Renan  would  be  incapable 
of  mistaking  the  language  of  a  puerile 
gallantry  for  the  language  of  religious 
feeling,  or  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  what,  to  millions  of  his 
countrymen,  is  a  religious  outrage  by  a 
passing  wave  of  self-complacency. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  people, 
indeed,  who  are  very  willing  to  allow 
M.  Renan  his  extravagances.  His  work 
interests  and  charms  them  as  a  whole, 
and  they  will  not  permit  themselves  to 
dwell  upon  the  bad  taste,  as  they  call  it, 
which  may  occasionally  disfigure  it. 
There  are,  perhaps,  signs  that  this  tol¬ 
erant  mood  has  lasted  long  enough. 
VVe  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  directly 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a  great  lit¬ 
erary  personality  :  the  reader  must  play 
his  part  as  well  as  the  writer.  The 
audience  to  which  a  writer  appeals  may 
and  ought  to  make  itself  felt  by  him  ; 
not  only  as  a  stimulating  but  as  a  con¬ 
trolling  force.  The  mass  of  his  French 
admirers  have  been  too  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  set  up  a  special  standard  and 
make  exceptional  allowances  for  M. 
Renan.  A  larger  proportion  of  such 
criticism  as  M.  Scherer  has  been  for 
some  time  past  devoting  to  M.  Renan’s 
recent  books  in  the  columns  of  the 
Temps  might  perhaps  in  time  lessen  the 
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evil  and  protect  an  eminent  man  from 
himself. 

For  the  rest,  apart  from  these  unlucky 
pages,  the  preface  contains  much  that 
is  characteristic  and  worth  quoting.  In 
the  first  place,  M.  Renan  pronounces 
frankly  for  the  abolition  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  and  for  the  institution  in  its 
stead  of  a  free  right  of  religious  associa¬ 
tion.  He  will  not  admit  that,  as  things 
stand  at  present,  the  Catholics  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  suppression 
of  the  unauthorized  orders,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  have  a  special  bargain 
with  the  State.  "  The  Catholic  party,” 
he  says,  ”  claims  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Napoleonic  Concordat  without 
accepting  any  of  the  burdens  of  it. 
They  wish  to  be  free  as  they  are  in 
America,  and  official  as  they  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  be  in  France  ;  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  appeal  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
an  exceptional  statute  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  law.”  In  M.  Renan’s  opinion,  the 
remedy  for  all  existing  difficulties  is  to 
be  found  in  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  State  as  the  system  which  guarantees 
to  the  individual  the  free  exercise  of 
his  activity,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  opinion  as  such.  The  State  so  con¬ 
ceived,  he  declares,  “has  no  more  reason 
for  setting  up  Concordats  with  religion 
than  for  setting  them  up  with  roman¬ 
ticism,  or  realism,  or  classicism,  or  any 
other  opinion  which  a  man  is  allowed  to 
have  or  not  to  ha^e  as  he  pleases.” 
But  the  difficulty  lies,  as  he  sees,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Concordat  could  not  be 
suppressed,  unless  a  satisfactory  and 
liberal  law  on  the  subject  of  the  right 
of  association  were  passed  at  the  same 
time.  And  the  democratic  party  show 
no  inclination  to  pass  such  a  law.  The 
anti-Clerical  Democrats  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  party  are,  for  very  different  reasons, 
almost  equally  opposed  to  any  such  so¬ 
lution. 

As  to  the  progress  of  scepticism  in 
modern  society,  M.  Renan  gives  a  more 
decided  and  sweeping  opinion  than  will 
be  possible  to  any  one  out  of  France. 

”  The  maledictions,”  he  says, 
”  which  greeted  my  first  attempts,  would 
not  even  be  understood  at  the  present 
day.  Propositions  for  which  I  was 
anathematized  at  the  outset  of  my  career 
are  now  adopted  by  writers  who  still  call 


themselves  Catholics.  Time  is  the 
necessary  helpmeet  of  reason.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  wait.  The  methods 
which  all  the  partisans  of  the  older 
routine  declared  thirty  years  ago  to  be 
merely  frivolous  and  dangerous  have 
now  become  the  law  of  every  intelligent 
mind.  And  the  truth  that,  ”  in  the 
world  accessible  to  the  experience  of 
man,  miracles  do  not  happen,”  is  taking 
possession  more  and  more  of  the  human 
race.  ...  If  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  progress 
made,  whatever  one  may  say,  is  real  : 
we  may  see  many  religious  reactions  ; 
we  shall  not  see  a  return  of  true  fanati¬ 
cism.  Fanaticism  is  only  possible  while 
the  faith  of  the  masses  is  still  intact. 
Hut  the  faith  of  the  masses  has  been 
greatly  weakened  ;  and  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  that  even  under  the  influence  of 
great  social  disasters  it  should  ever 
greatly  revive.  Belief  in  the  super¬ 
natural  will  be  slowly  mined  by  primary 
instruction  and  by  the  predominance  of 
scientific  education  over  literary  educa¬ 
tion. 

These  facts  are  not  the  result  of 
this  or  that  political  regime,  of  theories, 
true  or  false,  invented  by  publicists  ; 
they  are  the  consequence  of  the  advance 
of  modern  society  toward  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  individual  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  positive  instruction 
to  be  able  to  live.  Formerly  the  peas¬ 
ant,  who  could  neither  read,  write,  nor 
count,  was  able  to  live  all  the  same,  for 
he  was  protected  by  the  feudal  structure 
of  society,  and  by  the  general  patri- 
archial  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Now 
the  struggle  for  life  condemns  an  indi¬ 
vidual  placed  in  such  conditions  to  die 
of  hunger.” 

It  is  an  interesting  point — the  influ¬ 
ence  of  economic  progress  upon  relig¬ 
ious  belief — and  would  bear  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  Is  it  true  that  at  any  rate  the 
more  positive  and  tangible  forms  of  faith 
are  dependent  for  their  prosperity  upon 
social  ill-being,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  rudimentary  and  imperfect  condi¬ 
tions  of  physical  life  ?  The  diffusion  of 
material  comfort,  the  increased  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  good  things  of  the  world, 
bring  with  them  a  weakening  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  spirit — tend  naturally  and  inevit¬ 
ably  to  the  death  of  religion  ?  Such  of 
course  has  been  the  instinct  of  the  re- 
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ligious  reformer  from  the  beginning  ; 
the  cry  of  the  primitive  conscience  of 
Christendom  was  but  repeated  twelve 
hundred  years  later  in  the  cry  of  the 
Francescan  movement,  in  the  homage 
paid  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
human  souls  to  his  sweet  bride  Poverty. 
But  nowadays  are  we  to  accept  it  as  a 
truth  of  social  science,  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  human  development,  no 
more  to  be  escaped  by  effort  than  is  the 
operation  of  any  other  natural  law  ? 
M.  Renan  thinks  so,  and  is  prepared  to 
face  the  change  of  the  future. 

“  We  must  look  forward  with  calm¬ 
ness  to  the  triumph  of  these  hostile 
forces.  Year  by  year  they  will  attack 
our  century  with  greater  force  and  bru¬ 
tality.  But  the  end  and  aim  of  human 
life  will  still  be  high  and  sacred.  If  it 
istiue  to  say  that,  in  future,  intellect¬ 
ual  culture  even  of  the  humblest  kind 
will  exclude  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the  highest 
cultivation  will  never  destroy  religion 
taken  in  its  loftiest  sense.  Man  plays  his 
part  in  the  great  order  of  fhings  ;  whether 
he  will  or  no,  he  adores,  he  serves.” 

The  same  confidence  in  the  future  of 
religion  as  M.  Renan  understands  it 
])ervades  the  pleasant  but  rather  thin 
address  delivered  at  the  Spinoza 
Bicentenary,  with  which  the  volume  con¬ 
cludes.  “  The  cause  of  the  super¬ 
natural  is  compromised  ;  the  cause  of 
the  ideal  is  still  untouched,  nor  will 
harm  ever  reach  it.  The  ideal  remains 
the  soul  of  the  world,  the  permanent 
(lod,  the  primordial,  effective,  and  final 
cause  of  the  universe.  Here  is  the 
basis  of  the  eternal  religion.  We  have 
no  more  need  of  miracles  nor  of  selfish 
prayers,  in  order  to  adore  God,  than 
Spinoza  had.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
fibre  in  the  human  heart  which  vibtates 
to  the  sound  of  all  that  is  just  and 
honest,  so  long  as  the  upright  soul  pre¬ 
fers  honor  and  delicacy  to  life,  so  long 
as  there  are  friends  of  truth  who  will 
sacrifice  their  repose  to  the  interests  of 
knowledge — friends  of  righteousness  who 
w'ill  devote  themselves  to  holy  and  use¬ 
ful  works  of  mercy — women’s  hearts  to 
love  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
pure,  and  artists  to  render  them  by 
sounds,  by  colors,  and  by  the  accents  of 
inspiration,  God  will  still  be  alive  within 
us.” 


No  doubt  to  the  Christian  this  cheer¬ 
ful  optimism  of  M.  Renan’s  is  a  mere 
tissue  of  words  without  meaning.  He 
will  remind  us,  and  with  justice,  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  history  which 
selves  to  throw  light  upon  the  mastery 
of  a  future  in  which  religion  will  be  the 
mere  appanage  of  high  cultivation,  a 
fine  last  flower  of  intellectual  effort,  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant, 
whose  religion  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  inexorable  progress  of  things.  That 
the  old  world  is  passing  away  is  certain 
and  inevitable,  but  it  may  well  be  main¬ 
tained,  by  the  idealist  who  has  thrown 
off  all  belief  in  special  revelations  no 
less  than  by  the  Christian,  that  the  satis¬ 
factory  evolution  of  the  new  world  will 
depend  upon  something  more  vigorous 
in  us  than  the  mere  expression  of  the 
pious  opinion  that,  whatever  happens, 
the  ideal  will  still  persist,  still  win  the 
homage  of  an  elite  circle  of  worshippers. 
Fredeiic  Amiel  too,  has  faith  in  the 
future,  but  it  is  a  faith  according  to 
knowledge,  which  refuses  to  be  optim¬ 
istically  blind  to  the  difficulties  lying  in 
the  path.  “  A  narrow  creed,”  as  he 
sees,  ”  has  much  more  energy  than  an 
enlightened  creed  ;  the  world  belongs 
rather  to  will  than  to  wisdom.  It  is 
not  then  altogether  certain  that  liberty 
will  triumph  over  fanaticism  ;  and,  if  it 
were,  independent  thought  will  never 
have  the  force  of  prejudice.  The  solu¬ 
tion  perhaps  will  be  found  in  a  division 
of  labor.  After  those  w'hose  business  it 
is  to  disengage  the  ideal  of  a  free  and 
pure  faith,  will  come  the  men  of  vio¬ 
lence,  who  will  open  a  path  for  it  within 
the  circle  of  recognized  things,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  institutions.”  And,  in 
truth,  if  this  idealism  in  which  so  many 
of  us  live  and  move,  this  belief  in  God 
realizing  Himself  in  life  and  nature,  and 
revealing  Himself  in  the  laws  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  universe,  is  to  last  and 
to  be  effectual,  it  too  must  produce  its 
“  men  of  violence  ”  who  will  take  by 
force  ;  it  too  must  descend  from  the 
high  regions  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  adapt  itself  in  simple  forms  to  sim¬ 
ple  men  ;  it  must  be  content  to  go 
through  the  drudgery,  the  degradation 
if  you  will,  of  foims  and  ceremonies 
and  organ izatiorns — those  inevitable  in¬ 
struments  by  which  the  spiritual  few 
have  in  all  ages  succeeded,  not  only  in 
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communicating  something  of  their  own 
fire  to  the  unspiritual  many,  but  in 
maintaining  and  protecting  its  glow 
within  themselves.  The  world  advances 
by  the  successive  crystallization  of 
ideas.  It  is  not  enough  that  ideas  should 
be  produced.  They  must  be  crystal¬ 
lized  into  shapes  which  can  be  handled 
by  the  majority  of  mankind,  shapes 
"  not  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature’s  daily  food  ” — simple,  practical, 
work-a-day  forms,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  the  thought  of  the  philosopher 
may  once  more,  as  in  the  best  Chris¬ 
tianity,  come  into  fruitful  contact  with 
the  instincts  and  needs  of  the  untaught. 

Hut  our  rebellion  against  the  un¬ 
reality.  which  marks  many  of  M. 
Renan's  dreams  of  the  future,  has  led 
us  far  away  from  his  volume  of  essays. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  book  of  great 
distinction  or  commanding  interest,  and 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  different 
papers  have  so  little  common  bond  that 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  them  satis¬ 
factorily.  Still  the  essay  on  Buddhism 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sketches  of  the  subject  ever  written. 
The  first  half  of  it,  which  was  put  to¬ 
gether  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  cannot  at 
the  present  day  have  much  value  from 
the  scholar's  point  of  view,  although  in 
the  second  half  M.  Renan  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  correct  some  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  first  by  the  aid  of  more  re¬ 
cent  researches.  But  the  style  is  that 
of  M.  Renan  at  his  best.  Not*  a  point 
is  missed  which  could  possibly  bring  the 
subject  home  to  the  reader’s  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  the  skill  shown  in  the  choice  of 
quotations  is  unfailing,  and  although 
M.  Renan  is  throughout  on  his  guard 
against  those  large  and  misleading  com¬ 
parisons  between  Buddhism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  were  at  one  time  so  com¬ 
mon,  he  still  always,  when  writing  of  the 
East,  keeps  the  West  in  view,  and  every 
now  and  then  allows  his  exceptionally 
delicate  sense  of  literary  likeness  and 
contrast  to  betray  itself  in  remarks  and 
epigrams  full  of  suggestiveness.  For 
instance,  “  A  religion  is  often  at  its 
origin  little  more  than  a  new  kind  of 
literature;”  or,  ‘‘ In  the  vulgarization 
of  ideas  all  progress  is  a  fall.  It  has 
been  often  remarked  that  our  modern 
languages,  so  inferior  in  point  of  beauty 
to  the  languages  of  the  old  world,  are 


much  better  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  popular  feeling,  and  answer  to  the 
appearance  of  Christianity,  which  brings 
within  the  reach  of  all  that  moral  culture 
which  was  once  reserved  for  the  few. 
Broth  was  needed  for  the  new-born 
child  ;  the  strong  meat  of  antiquity  was 
unfit  for  it.  When  ideas  become  dif¬ 
fused,  they  lose  something  of  their 
nobility.  But  the  eternal  mind,  which 
makes  its  profit  out  of  everything, 
knows  how  to  draw  strength  for  new 
achievements  even  out  of  such  loss  and 
deterioration.’’  This  last  sentence  con¬ 
tains  an  admission  which  deserves  to  be 
pondered  by  some  of  our  modern  de- 
spairers  of  the  republic  Religion, 
politics,  education,  they  say — M.  Renan 
himself  has  said  it  often — are  becoming 
more  and  more  vulgarized  ;  we  are 
entering  upon  an  era  of  mediocrity  in 
all  things.  Perhaps  ;  but  here  is  con¬ 
solation  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
hunianity  which  has  produced  religion 
and  civilization  is  still  unexhausted,  still 
capable  of  solving  her  problems  as  they 
present  themselves  :  ''The  Eternal  Mind 
makes  its  profit  out  of  everything ;  and 
from  these  apparent fallings-back  it  draws 
strength  for  fresh  efforts.  ’  ’ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  passage  in 
the  Buddhist  paper  is  that  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  radical  difference  between 
Hindoo  and  Chinese  civilization.  No¬ 
body  is  more  skilful  than  M.  Renan 
in  drawing  up  these  series  of  compari¬ 
sons  ;  they  are  a  characteristic  of  his 
st}le. 

“  Among  the  contrasts,”  he  says, 
”  presented  by  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  human  mind,  that  between  India 
and  China  is  perhaps  the  most  striking, 
and  the  one  which  shows  us  most  clearly 
in  how  many  different  proportions  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which 
compose  our  nature  may  be  inter¬ 
mingled.  Never  did  opposing  qualities 
and  defects  establish  a  wider  gulf  be¬ 
tween  two  races.  Inuring  the  four  or 
five  thousand  years  which  make  up  her 
history,  China  offers  us  the  unique 
spectacle,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  society 
founded  upon  a  purely  human  basis — 
without  Prophet,  without  Messiah,  with¬ 
out  Revealer,  without  m>thology  ;  of 
a  society  calculated  for  temporal  well¬ 
being  and  the  good  organization  of  this 
world,  and  for  nothing  else.  India,  on 
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the  other  hand,  shows  us  a  not  less 
surprising  spectacle  of  a  race  exclusively 
speculative,  living  by  the  ideal,  building 
its  religion  and  its  literature  in  the 
clouds,  without  any  intermingling  ele^ 
ments  drawn  from  history  or  reality. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Chinese 
mind  is  a  negation  of  the  supernatural  ; 
what  it  cannot  understand  does  not  exist 
for  it.  India,  on  the  contrary,  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinite,  has 
exhausted  her  activity  in  the  creation  of 
an  exuberant  mythology,  and  of  in¬ 
numerable  systems  of  metaphysics. 
Nor  has  the  study  of  nature,  of  man,  or 
of  history,  ever  seemed  to  her  worthy  to 
check  her  thought  for  an  instant. 
China  is  indisputably,  of  all  countries, 
that  which  possesses  the  best-ordered 
and  the  most  abundant  archives.  Since 
the  twelfth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  she  has  stored  up,  dynasty  by 
dynasty,  and  almost  year  by  year,  the 
official  documents  of  her  history,  the 
decrees  of  her  sovereigns,  the  rules  of 
her  administration.  India,  so  pro¬ 
digiously  fruitful  in  everything  else,  has 
not  a  line  of  history.  She  has  reached 
modem  times  without  believing  that  the 
real  is  ever  worth  writing  down.  This 
present  life  is  for  the  Chinese  the  only 
aim  of  human  activity.  For  the  Indian 
it  is  but  an  episode  in  a  series  of  exist¬ 
ences,  a  passage  between  two  eternities. 
On  one  side  you  have  a  bourgeois  and 
reasonable  race,  narrow  as  common 
sense  is  narrow  ;  on  the  other,  a  race 
devoted  to  the  infinite — dreamy,  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  lost  in  its  own  imaginations. 
Nor  are  the  physical  characteristics  of 
both  less  strikingly  contrasted.  The 
bright,  oblique  eye,  the  flat  nose,  the 
short  neck,  the  cunning  look  of  the 
Chinese,  indicate  the  man  of  common 
sense,  well  trained  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world  ;  the  noble  outline  of  the  Indian, 
his  slim  figure,  his  broad,  calm  brow, 
his  deep,  tranquil  eye,  show  us  a  race 
made  for  meditation,  and  destined  even 
by  its  very  errors  to  provide  us  with  'a 
measure  of  the  speculative  power  of 
humanity.*’ 

A  propos  of  this  essay  M.  Renan  tells 
an  amusing  story  of  that  original,  Buloz, 
the  editor  and  creator  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.'  The  aim  of  M.  Renan’s 
paper,  which  was  written  for  the  Rei'ue, 
was  to  represent  Buddhism  as  something 


tangible  and  intelligible,  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  modern  French  reader  to 
enter  into  the  fascination  which  enabled 
a  religion  without  a  God  and  without  a 
heaven,  to  convert  half  Asia,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  sway  over  the  majority  of  the 
human  race.  So  strong  is  M.  Renan’s 
imaginative  power,  so  delicate  and 
plastic  the  touch  with  which  he  describes 
either  men  or  philosophies,  that  the  re¬ 
sult  when  it  came  to  be  laid  before  M. 
Buloz,  produced  a  curious  and  unex¬ 
pected  effect  upon  him.  M.  Buloz  was 
startled,  and  the  protesting  common 
sense  in  him  awoke.  Buddhism  as  a 
name,  or  as  a  distant,  incomprehensible 
superstition,  was  familiar  to  him,  but  a 
Buddhist  “  in  flesh  and  blood,”  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  French  world  as  a  more  or 
less  reasonable  being,  possessed  of  a 
Nihilist  explanation  of  the  universe  for 
which  philosophically  a  great  deal  could 
be  said,  and  dying  in  defence  of  this 
explanation  as  cheerfully  as  a  Christian 
with  the  hope  of  heaven  before  him,  was 
too  much  for  M.  Buloz.  “  He  refused,” 
says  M.  Renan,  “  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  true.”  To  all  my  proofs  he 
replied  inexorably,  “  It  is  not  possible 
that  there  should  t>e  such  fools  as  that  !” 
and  the  paper  had  to  be  returned  to  M. 
Renan’s  portfolio  till  the  wheel  of 
popular  sympathy  should  have  turned. 
In  the  interval  Schopenhauer  and  his 
followers  have  diffused  a  Buddhist  phil¬ 
osophy  ;  the  world  has  become  familiar 
with  Buddhist  ideas  ;  Buddhist  legend 
and  Buddhist  morality  have  even  be¬ 
come  fashionable,  and  M.  Renan  could 
have  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  subject  when  he  decided 
to  publish  the  paper  in  his  new  volume 
of  essays. 

The  study  of  Joachim  the  Abbot  of 
Flores  in  Calabria,  and  "  The  Eternal 
Gospel  ”  is  a  careful  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  religious  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  Indeed  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  which 
scholarly  accuracy  and  thoroughness  are 
by  no  means  the  characteristic  feat¬ 
ures.  But  although  M.  Benan’s  study  is 
such  as  no  student  will  neglect,  it  would 
not  be  his  if  it  were  not  lighted  up  and 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  average 
leader,  by  a  good  deal  of  imaginative 
and  brilliant  generalization.  M.  Renan 
sees  in  the  movement  among  the  early 
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Franciscans  which  resulted,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
production  of  the  new  Apocalypse  or. 
Gospel,  which  was  partly  the  work  of 
the  Abbot  of  Flores,  and  partly  of  cer¬ 
tain  mjstical  Franciscans  forty  years 
after  his  death,  “  an  abortive  attempt  at 
religious  creation.  The  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  extraordinary  in  so  many  respects, 
was  within  very  little  of  witnessing  the 
upgrowth  of  a  new  religion,  of  which 
the  germs  were  contained  in  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  order  ;  had  the  issue  depended 
on  the  more  fanatical  members  of  the 
new  institution,  the  world  instead  of 
Christian^  would  have  become  Fran¬ 
ciscan.”  His  account  of  the  authors  of 
this  short-lived  faith,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  poetical  mysticism  of  the  new 
sect  shattered  itself  against  French  logic 
as  represented  by  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  the  interests  of  property  and 
the  established  order  as  represented  by 
the  Roman  Curia,  is  always  readable 
and  suggestive.  “  What  excites  the 
wonder  of  those  who  make  a  close 
study  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,” 
he  says  in  conclusion,  ”  is  that  Prot¬ 
estantism  did  not  appear  three  hundred 
years  earlier.  All  the  causes  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  revolution  existed  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  all  were  stifled.  It 
happened  to  the  thirteenth  century  as  it 
would  have  happened  to  the  sixteenth 
if  Luther  had  been  burned,  if  Charles 
V,  had  exterminated  the  Reformed 
churches,  if  the  Inquisition  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  whole  of  Europe  as  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Aspirations 
toward  a  spiritual  Church  and  a  purer 
worship  were  making  themselves  felt  on 
all  sides.”  The  Eternal  Gospel  of 
Joachim  of  Flores,  which  represented 
the  more  ardent  and  mystical  spirits 
among  the  Franciscans,  ”  is  the  boldest 
attempt  at  religious  revolution  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  world  if  all 
the  disciplined  and  reflecting  forces  of 
the  thirteenth  century  had  not  thrown 
themselves  abruptly  across  its  path.” 

“A  Monkish  Idyl  of  the  Middle  Ages” 
describes  the  friendship  of  Christina  von 
Stoinmeln,  a  pious  woman  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  for  a  young  Dominican 
friar,  Peter  of  Dacia.  The  story  of 
Christina’s  stigmata  and  visions,  of  her 
nervous  syrnptoins,  which  of  course  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  diabolical  tempta- 
Ntw  Skriks. — VoL.  XL.,  No.  3 


tions  to  herself  and  her  friends,  is  well 
told.  We  see  the  little  German  village, 
a  few  miles  from  Cologne,  and  the 
mediaeval  farm  with  its  pious  society — 
young  Dominicans  full  of  the  first  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Friars’  movement,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  parish  priest,  the  pale 
Christina  in  her  long  veil  covering  her 
from  top  to  toe,  and  her  friend,  her 
dilectissime.  Friar  Peter.  Outside  the 
inner  circle  of  mystics  and  enthusiasts 
M.  Renan  suggests  with  great  skill  a 
circle  of  scoffing  neighbors,  practical 
sober  folk,  speaking  the  one  language 
which  is  the  same  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury — the  language  of  common  sense. 
'I'he  whole  is  admirably  done,  except 
for  a  few  touches  here  and  there,  a  few 
innuendos  of  which  the  style  and 
manner  are  distasteful.  M.  Renan  sees, 
of  course,  that  Christina’s  relation  to 
Peter  was  that  of  love,  and  not  at  all 
that  of  spiritual  affinity  as  she  and  he 
supposed.  But  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  said  it  plainly  and  simply 
at  the  outset  ;  there  is  something  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  the  way  in  which  M. 
Renan,  as  an  artist  in  human  feeling, 
attempts  to  take  advantage  of  two  op¬ 
posing  orders  of  ideas  at  once — the  phys¬ 
ical  scientific  order,  and  the  Catholic 
order — now  explaining  his  characters 
by  the  one,  and  now  weaving  a  delicate 
rhapsody  round  them  out  of  the  other. 
The  remaining  papers  hardly  deserve 
descii|)tion  in  detail.  Everything  that 
M.  Renan  writes  has  some  interest. 
But  it  is  a  little  try  ing  to  a  literary  repu¬ 
tation  to  put  forth  under  its  shelter 
work  so  slight  as  the  reprinted  review 
headed  “  L’Art  Religieux,”  or  so  flip¬ 
pant  as  the  fantastic  sketch  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  struggle  between  the 
Molinists  and  Predeterminists.  This 
last  was  written  immediately  after  M. 
Renan  left  St.  Sulpice,  and  bears  many 
marks  of  youth  and  irritation.  It  will 
serve,  like  much  else  in  the  volume,  to 
guage  the  progress  of  a  great  writer  in 
his  art.  Unfoitunately,  M.  Renan’s 
very  latest  utterance,  the  concluding 
pages  of  the  preface  to  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  shows  that  certain  qualities  which 
forty  years  ago  might  have  been  excused 
in  him  as  the  products  of  youth  and  im¬ 
maturity,  are  still  present  in  him  to 
vitiate  his  wonderful  style  and  weaken 
his  legitimate  influence  upon  his  time. — 
M acmillan  s  Magazine. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1403, 
according  to  that  worthy  chronicler 
Richard  Grafton,  there  appeared  in  the 
heavens  a  “  comete  or  blazing  starre  of 
a  great  and  huge  quantitie,  which  some 
expounded  to  signify  great  effusion  of 
man’s  blood.”  The  interpretation  was 
not  venturesome.  In  those  old  times 
few  seers  would  have  hurt  their  credit 
by  such  an  exposition  of  any  portent. 
It  needed,  indeed,  no  peculiar  sagacity 
to  foresee  that  1403  was  not  likely  to  be 
a  year  of  peace,  with  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  France  all  making  common  head 
against  the  English  King.  But  there 
w’ere  troubles  rising  still  nearer  home  ; 
and  before  the  “  blazing  starre”  ap¬ 
peared  the  minds  of  many  men  had 
turned  to  the  prospect  of  the  struggle 
which  on  July  21st  ended  under  the 
walls  of  Shrewsbury  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  struggles  that  had  been  seen 
on  English  ground  since  the  day  of 
Senlac. 

The  preparations  of  the  rebels  must 
have  been  kept  very  quiet,  or  Henry 
must  have  been  strangely  misinformed. 
That  something  was  afoot  he  knew,  and 
had  invited  the  Percies  to  a  conference 
with  him  at  Windsor,  promising  them 
safe  conduct  to  and  fro,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  their  demands,  or.  the 
result  of  the  interview.  But  his  over¬ 
tures  had  been  insolently  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  they  could  not  trust  his 
word  for  their  safety  were  they  once  in 
his  power.  After  this  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  troubled  himself  much  more 
with  them  for  the  time,  but  turned  all 
his  energies  against  Glendower.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  he  had  actually 
set  out  for  the  west,  news  of  which  was 
at  once  sent  off  to  Hotspur  by  Worces¬ 
ter,  who  himself,  when  Henry  was  fairly 
on  his  way,  left  London  secretly  to  join 
his  nephew.  Henry,  however,  changed 
his  mind,  and  turned  his  face  north, 
where  a  rising  of  the  Scotch  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  imminent.  He  had 
reached  Burton  on  July  i6th,  when 
word  was  brought  him  that  the  Percies 
were  up  and  marching  south  to  join 
Glendower  on  the  Welsh  borders.  At 
once  he  turned  in  his  tracks,  and,  mov¬ 
ing  across  the  country,  probably  by  the 


old  Watling  Street  Road,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity  flung  himself  into  Shrews¬ 
bury  on  the  19th,  just  before  the  insur¬ 
gents’  van  came  in  sight  of  the  town. 
Hotspur’s  route  had  been  along  the 
east  border  of  Cheshire,  where  he  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
famous  Cheshire  archers  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  county.  It  was  even¬ 
ing  as  he  came  in  sight  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  Royal  standard  floating  from  the 
walls  told  him  that  the  King  had  been 
too  quick  for  him  ;  and,  calling  in  his 
skirmishers,  who  had  advanced  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  town,  he  retired  his 
force  to  the  Bullfield,  a  large  common 
stretching  eastward  from  the  suburb  of 
Upper  Berwick.  Here  he  was  strongly 
posted,  having  his  rear  covered  by  steep 
and  woody  cliffs,  and  the  river,  as  it 
then  ran,  on  his  front  and  right  flank. 
He  also  commanded  the  Shelton  Ford, 
by  which  Glendower  would  be  able  to 
join  him  without  opposition. 

The  20th  seems  to  have  been  passed 
chiefly  in  an  attempt  on  the  King's 
part  at  a  compromise.  Early  in  the 
morning  Hotspur  had  sent  by  the  hands 
of  two  squires  a  copy  of  his  manifesto  to 
Henry,  together  with  a  gage  of  defiance. 
In  return,  either  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  or  early  on  the  next  morning, 
for  the  old  .chronicles  have  a  noble  dis¬ 
regard  of  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  dates, 
Henry  sent  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury 
and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal 
with  a  promise  of  pardon  and  an  offer 
to  close  with  any  reasonable  demands. 
Hotspur  seems  by  all  accounts  to  have 
been  not  unwilling  to  listen,  and  sent 
Worcester  into  the  Royal  camp  with  pow¬ 
ers  to  treat.  Henry  was  generous  and 
liberal,  but  it  did  not  suit  with  Worces¬ 
ter’s  plans  that  he  should  seem  so.  ”  It 
was  reported  for  a  truth,”  says  an  old 
chronicler,  ”  that  now,  when  the  King 
had  condescended  unto  all  that  was  rea¬ 
sonable  at  his  hands  to  be  required,  and 
seemed  to  humble  himself  more  than  was 
meet  for  his  estate,  the  Earl  of  Worces¬ 
ter  upon  his  return  to  his  nephew  made 
relation  clean  contrary  to  that  the  King 
had  said,  in  such  sort  that  he  set  his 
rjephew’s  heart  more  in  displeasure 
toward  the  King  than  ever  it  was  before. 
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driving  him  by  that  means  to  fight 
whether  he  would  or  not.”  Worcester’s 
fear  was  that  his  nephew  might  be  for¬ 
given,  but  that  for  him  and  his  brother, 
the  ofd  Northumberland,  as  the  respon¬ 
sible  traitors,  there  could  be  no  pardon. 
Another  report  has  it  that  Worcester  was 
not  sent  to  the  King  till  the  armies 
were  drawn  up  against  each  other  ;  that 
the  King,  speaking  him  fair,  prayed 
him  “  to  put  himself  in  his  grace  and 
that  Worcester  made  answer,  ”  I  trust 
not  in  your  grace.”  Then  the  King 
said,  “  I  pray  God  that  thou  mayest 
have  to  answer  for  the  blood  here  to  be 
shed  this  day,  and  not  I.”  The  same 
idea  runs  through  both  versions,  and  it 
is  clear  at  any  rate  that  some  attempt  at 
reconciliation  was  made  by  Henry  at  the 
last  moment,  and  prevented  by  Worces¬ 
ter. 

When  he  saw  that  the  battle  could  not 
be  avoided,  the  King  made  his  prepara¬ 
tions.  A  small  detachment,  under  the 
nominal  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  but  fifteen  years  old 
that  day,  was  ordered  to  deploy  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  while  the  main 
body  marched  out  through  the  north  or 
Castle  Gate  toward  some  open  ground 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
known  to  this  day  as 'Battlefield.  His 
force  was,  according  to  Hall,  nearly 
double  that  of  Hotspur’s,  and  certainly 
was  considerably  larger.  Northumber¬ 
land  had  stayed  behind  at  Warkworth. 
sick  either  in  mind  or  body,  and  his  ab¬ 
sence  had  doubtless  kept  many  away. 
Glendower  had  not  yet  come  in  sight. 
.According  to  one  account  he  was  not 
far  off,  and  had  even  reached  the  ford 
as  the  battle  joined  :  but,  preferring  to 
see  how  matters  went  before  he  risked 
anything,  climbed  up  into  an  oak-tree 
to  watch  the  fight,  while  his  men  were 
halted  on  the  safe  side  of  the  river.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  this  story,  but 
till  very  lately  the  gnarled  and  scarred 
old  trunk  of  what  once  must  have  been 
a  mighty  tree  used  to  be  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  as  "  Glendower’s  oak.” 
Hotspur’s  force  is  generally  estimated  at 
*4,000  men,  while  Henry’s  must  have 
been  20,000  at  the  least.  It  was 
divided  into  two  columns,  one  com¬ 
manded  by  himself  ;  the  other,  nomi¬ 
nally  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  his  son. 
His  nephew  Stafford  led  the  van,  and. 


as  Richard  did  on  the  day  of  Bosworth, 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  dressing 
two  or  three  of  his  captains  in  like 
fashion  to  himself. 

Hotspur  moved  out  of  his  camp  so 
hurriedly  that  he  left  his  favorite  sword 
behind  him  in  his  tent,  nor  did  he  per¬ 
ceive  his  loss  till  he  had  got  far  on  his 
way.  On  calling  for  it  then,  he  was  told 
it  had  been  left  behind  at  Berwick,  the 
name  of  the  village  he  had  made  his 
headquarters.  “  I  perceive,”  was  his  re¬ 
ply,  “  that  my  plough  is  drawing  to  its 
last  furrow,  for  a  wizard  told  me  in 
Northumberland  that  I  should  perish  at 
Berwick,  which  I  vainly  interpreted  of 
that  town  in  the  north.”  Then  he  went 
forward  to  his  fate  through  the  villages 
as  they  now  stand  of  Harlescott  and 
.Abright  Hussey,  till  under  Haughmond 
Hill  he  halted  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
sweep  of  ground,  then  and  still  known 
as  Hateleys.  Here  he  formed  his  ranks 
in  a  field  of  ripe  peas.  South-east  of  his 
position  lay  the  Royal  army  on  ground 
which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of 
King’s  Croft. 

According  to  Holinshed  Hotspur  made 
an  address  to  his  men,  and  “  then,”  he 
says,  “  suddenly  blew  the  trumpets,  the 
King’s  part  crying  Sf.  George  upon  them, 
the  adversaries  cried  Esperance  Percy 
[still  the  motto  of  the  family  which  rep¬ 
resents  to-day  that  famous  house],  and 
so  the  two  armies  furiously  joined.”  It 
fared  badly  at  first  with  “  the  King’s 
part.”  The  brave  men  of  Cheshire  plied 
their  bows  famously  that  day,  *’  laying 
on  such  load  with  arrows  that  many  died 
and  were  driven  down  that  never  rose 
again.”  Douglas  and  Hotspur,  counted 
the  two  stoutest  lances  in  Christendom, 
hurled  themselves  with  a  chosen  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  royal  van,  ”  making  a  great 
alley  in  the  midst  thereof,”  and  pressed 
so  hard  upon  the  King  himself  that,  had 
not  Dunbar,  the  only  Scotch  noble  who 
stood  by  him,  drawn  him  out  of  the 
press,  that  first  charge  might  have  de¬ 
cided  the  day.  The  Royal  standard  was 
struck  down,  and  the  bearer.  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  slain,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  that  morning  made  High  Con¬ 
stable  of  the  realm  in  room  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  many  another  valiant  cap¬ 
tain.  Douglas,  disdaining  all  meaner 
foes,  sought  everywhere  for  the  King. 
Thrice  he  struck  down  a  figure  clad  in 
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the  royal  armor,  but  still  as  he  raged 
through  the  battle  a  fresh  one  met  his 
sword.  “  I  marvel,”  he  said.  “  to  see 
so  many  kings  thus  suddenly  arise  one  on 
the  neck  of  another.”  Young  Prince 
Henry,  say  the  chronicles,  ‘‘  helped  his 
father  like  a  lusty  young  gentleman.” 
Early  in  the  day  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  but  fought  on 
as  stoutly  as  ever,  resisting  all  persuasion 
to  leave  the  field.  With  such  marvellous 
stoutness,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have 
borne  himself  for  a  lad  of  fifteen,  that 
one  cannot  but  wonder  if  there  may  not 
be  some  error  in  the  date  of  his  birth,  or 
if  a  portion  of  that  divinity  which  hedges 
a  king  may  not  have  gilded  the  pens  of 
these  good  chroniclers. 

So  for  three  hours  the  battle  raged, 
and  still  fortune  frowned  on  the  Royal 
arms.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the 
shouts  of  ‘‘  Percy,  King  !  Percy,  King  !” 
till  even  some  of  the  laggard  Welsh  were 
moved  to  leave  their  ranks  and  strike  in. 
Meanwhile  Henry  had  rallied  and 
brought  up  his  second  column,  and  just 
as  he  plunged  at  their  head  into  the  in¬ 
surgent  ranks,  he  saw  a  random  arrow 
stretch  Hotspur  on  the  ground. 
“  Percy  is  dead  !*’  he  shouted  in  a  voice 
that  rose  clear  above  the  din,  and  at  the 
cry  the  fortunes  of  the  day  changed  as 
though  by  magic.  With  fresh  confi¬ 
dence  and  strength  the  Royalists  pressed 
on  ;  the  Insurgents  halted,  wavered, 
broke,  and  fled. 

The  losses  were  great  on  both  sides. 
Of  the  men  of  Cheshire  fell  'upward  of 
two  hundred  knights  and  esquires,  be¬ 
sides  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  chroni¬ 
cles  note  specially  the  number  of 
”  damosels”  found  among  the  slain,  by 
which  is  to  be  understood  not  camp  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  female  sex,  but  young 
s  [uires  serving  their  apprenticeship  to 
knighthood.  The  unlucky  Douglas — the 
tineman  as  he  was  popularly  called,  from 


the  number  of  his  men  he  always  con¬ 
trived  to  tine,  or  lose,  in  battle — with  the 
wounds  of  his  last  fight  still  fresh  upon 
him,  fell  heavily  as  he  was  urging  his 
horse  up  the  side  of  Haughmond  Hill, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  Lords  Worces¬ 
ter  and  Kindtiton  and  Sir  Richard  Ver¬ 
non  shared  the  same  fate.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Insurgents  is  rated  at  five 
thousand  men,  and  of  these,  according 
to  one  report,  no  less  than  thirty-six  fell 
by  the  King’s  own  hand.  Of  the  Royal¬ 
ists  one  thousand  five  hundred  are  said 
to  have  fallen,  but  as  many  as  four  thou¬ 
sand  were  returned  “  grievously” 
wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  Lord 
Stafford  and  Sir  Walter  lllunt,  together 
with  many  knights  who  had  won  their 
spurs  only  that  morning.  The  most 
part  of  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  vast 
pit,  over  which  now  stands  Battlefield 
Church,  the  later  growth  of  a  small 
chapel  built  by  Henry  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  victory.  Hospur’s  body  was 
given  for  burial  to  his  kinsman  Lord 
Furnival,  but  the  story  goes,  though  on 
no  very  certain  authority,  that  it  was 
afterward  dug  up  by  Henry’s  orders, 
and  paraded  with  cruel  indignities 
through  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury, 
Douglas  was  courteously  treated  and 
released  without  ransom,  "  freely  and 
frankly  delivered  for  his  valiantness 
but  Worcester,  “  the  procurer  and  set- 
ter-forth  of  all  this  mischief,”  Kinder- 
ton,  and  Vernon  were  beheaded  on  the 
following  Monday.  The  King’s  con¬ 
duct  after  his  victory  is  thus  quaintly  le- 
lated  by  Grafton  :  “  He  first  r  endcred 
his  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  God 
Almighty,  and  caused  the  Earl  of  Wor¬ 
cester  the  next  morrow  after  to  be 
drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered  in  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  head  to  be 
sent  to  London,  and  there  set  upon  a 
pole  upon  London  Bridge.” — Saturday 
Review. 


THE  MAORI  KING  IN  LONDON. 

'  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  KING  TAWHAIO. 

The  Maori  King  is  not  an  easy  gen-  a  pipe,  answers  a  question,  and  smokes 
tieman  to  interview,  so  says  our  rep-  again.  Or  he  may  go  across  the  way  to 
resentative,  whom  we  dispatched  to  his  tailor’s.  We  give  the  account  of 
Bloomsbury  to  ascertain  his  opinions  of  what  happened  in  our  representative’s 
England  and  the  English.  He  smokes  own  words  : 
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I  was  ushered  into  a  small  smoking- 
room  in  a  house  in  Montague  Place, 
where  the  King  and  his  friends  are  now 
living.  The  French  windows  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  two  of  the 
Maories  w’ere  sitting  smoking,  contem¬ 
plating  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  back 
garden,  and  looking  disconsolately  at 
the  heavy  rain  which  was  pouring  down. 
Topia-turoa,  a  great  Wanganui  chief, 
was  cleaning  his  pipe.  Mr.  Skidmore, 
the  interpreter,  was  smoking.  "  He 
will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  will  give 
you  a  sitting.”  The  "he”  sounded 
familiar  and  sociable,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled  any  little  doubts  a  modest  inter¬ 
viewer  might  have  about  the  etiquette  of 
Courts.  Sure  enough  in  a  minute  the 
King  rolled  in,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  clad  in  an  old  frieze  coat  reaching 
down  to  his  ankles,  a  comforter  round 
his  neck,  a  very  bad  hat,  an  old  pair  of 
shoes,  and  yellow  stockings  A  dirty 
handkerchief  was  stuffed  into  the  bosom 
of  his  shirt.  The  clothes  did  not  make 
the  King — that  was  evident.  He  smiled 
a  cynical  smile,  with  a  “  Tanaqui 
pakcha.”  1  stood  up  and  shook  hands 
with  him  very  cordially.  He  took  a 
seat  in  the  corner,  put  his  legs  on 
another  chair,  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
made  himself  comfortable.  This  briar- 
wood  is  the  King’s  inseparable  com¬ 
panion — his  fidus  Achates — which  he 
takes  out  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
Thus  he  sat  for  ten  minutes,  and  never 
a  word  did  he  utter,  occupying  himself 
by  trying  to  remove  a  grease  spot  from 
his  coat.” 

In  the  following  conversation  it  is  only 
fair  to  Mr.  Skidmore,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  interpret  for  me,  to  mention 
that  1  have  taken  one  or  two  liberties 
with  his  translation  of  the  pearls  which 
dropped  from  the  King’s  lips.  “  Would 
your  Majesty  tell  me  how  many  wives 
you  accommodate  in  your  royal  whare  ?” 
The  King  was  grave.  He  changed  the 
position  of  his  legs  ;  he  lighted  his  pipe 
afresh  ;  he  rested  his  elbow  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair.  The  pause  continued  for 
five  minutes  ;  I  was  accustomed  to  it  by 
this  time,  and  smoked  a  cigarette  to  wile 
away  the  time.  I  heard  a  guttural 
sound  ;  the  figure  was  in  motion.  ”  A 
man  with  only  one  wife  to  labor  for  him 
may  die  of  hunger.  A  man  with  many 
grows  fat.  1  have  two  at  present.  I 


have  had  others.  They  are  dead  or 
divorced.”  The  figure  stopped,  and  the 
wreath  of  blue  vapor  exuded  slowly  from 
his  lips.  It  is  curious  to  think  how  the 
taste  of  our  various  colored  visitors 
differs  as  to  English  female  beauty, 
('etewayo  thought  that  Mr.  Whiteley’s 
young  ladies  were  more  delightful  than 
any  of  the  sable  beauties  in  his  own 
kraal,  and  certainly  far  ahead  of  Euro¬ 
pean  women.  The  Shah  fell  in  love 
with  the  Duchess  of  Teck  at  first  sight. 
In  his  eyes  she  was  peerless.  The 
Sepoys  expressed  their  grave  dislike  for 
the  low-cut  evening  dresses  of  the  ladies 
they  met  at  evening  parties.  Tawhaio 
thinks  the  members  of  the  ballets  of  the 
Alhambra  and  the  Empire  respectively 
are  incomparable.  ”  Would  you  tell  me 
sire,  your  opinion  of  English  women  ?” 

"  I  don’t  think  I  dare  ask  such  ques¬ 
tions,”  says  the  interpreter.  But  he 
did.  And  the  King  after  some  delay 
answered  in  a  few  guttural  sentences, 
which  I  interpret  something  in  this  way  : 
”  Maori  beauty  is  like  a  fine  day  ;  a 
storm  soon  follows  it ;  so  old  age  and 
ugliness  come  close  upon  loveliness. 
English  ladies  last  longer.  They  are 
beautiful  as  the  morning.  You  can  see 
the  blushes,  red  as  the  rata  blossom, 
mantling  to  their  faces.”  This  was 
poetical.  The  figure  once  more  re¬ 
lapsed.  At  a  reception  the  other  even¬ 
ing  the  King  and  his  fi  lends  followed  the 
example  of  the  Sepoys,  and  many  were 
their  grunts  of  wonder  and  surprise  at 
the  decollete  dresses.  The  King  has 
more  than  once  shown  his  regard  for 
full-bodied  charms.  The  other  day  two 
ladies  came  to  call  upon  him.  One  was 
stout,  the  other  thin.  The  latter  was 
neglected  sadly,  while  the  stout  one 
went  away  rejoicing  with  a  Maori  mat. 
Verb.  sap.  Some  Maori  mats  are  still 
left. 

”  Were  the  .Alhambra  and  the  Empire 
agreeable  to  you,  O  potent  one  ?” 
”  Kapai,  Kapai  !  The  rows  of  faces 
lovely  as  the  rising  sun,  as  smooth  as 
the  flax  leaf,  as  varying  as  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  as  graceful  as  the  swaying 
fern  frond — maidens  as  lovely  as 
Hinemoa.  Their  voices  were  as  the 
throats  of  sweet  singing-birds.”  I  will 
not  say  how  often  Tawhaio  has  been  to 
see  his  favorites.  One  night  he  ex¬ 
plored  the  arcana  behind,  and  was 
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greatly  amused  to  see  the  scene-shifting 
and  the  fairies  who  surrounded  him-^a 
severe  trial  to  his  natural  modesty  and 
retiring  disposition.  At  this  interesting 
moment  Mr.  Skidmore  left  the  room. 
Tawhaio  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  friend 
or  subject  did  likewise.  So  we  three  sat 
for  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  friend 
yawned  and  began  to  hum  in  a  low 
voice.  The  strains  caught  the  King’s 
ear,  and  without  opening  his  eyes  he 
took  up  the  refrain.  The  two  sang  a 
duet,  apparently  unconscious  that  a 
stranger  was  present.  Their  heads 
moved,  feet  and  arms  kept  time. 
“  What  are  they  piping  ?”  I  asked  Mr. 
Skidmore,  who  returned.  “  Home, 
Sweet  Home.” 

“  Does  Tawhaio  rejoice  that  he  has 
become  a  chief  among  the  water 
drinkers  ?  Is  he  proud  of  the  sky  blue 
ribbon  which  he  wears  in  his  button¬ 
hole  ;  and  will  he  strike  down  the  dra¬ 
gon  of  brandy,  rum,  and  colonial  beer, 
which  flows  in  mighty  volumes — like 
the  great  Waikato — down  the  throats  of 
his  thirsty  warriors?  When  he  has 
crossed  the  great  waters,  will  he  call 
his  chiefs  together  and  counsel  them  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps?”  "Water,” 
muttered  the  King  sententiously,”  water 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  kinds  of 
food  which  support  man.  Fire-water 
has  made  my  men  like  canoes  without 
paddles.  They  have  fallen  before  it 
like  the  berries  from  the  tiboki.”  The 
King  is  said  to  be  impressed  with  the 
value  of  temperance,  and  will  possibly 
advocate  the  cause  with  all  the  fervor  of 
a  reclaimed  tippler.  When  Cetewayo 
left  the  country  he  had  added  two  Eng¬ 
lish  words  to  bis  native  vocabulary — one 
was  "  good-night”  and  the  other  was 
"  fizz,”  and  of  the  two  he  most  used 
“fizz.”  But  Cetewayo  was  a  good, 
sociable  fellow.  Tawhaio  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  reserved  force.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  has  taken  more  than  one  glass 
of  what  Cetewayo  pleasantly  calls  ”  fizz” 
during  his  visit.  Tawhaio  has  been  a 
sad  roue  in  his  time.  But  far  be  it  from 
us  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  tell 
again  the  stories  which  those  wicked 
colonists  are  so  fond  of  retailing.  They 
happened  long  ago,  in  the  pre-Blue  Rib- 
bonite  days,  five  months  since,  that  is. 
Let  us  respect  the  monarch’s  age.  His 
time  is  nearly  run  out.  W’hile  I  thus 


reflected  the  King  had  fallen  asleep 
again.  “  Wake  him  up,  Mr.  Skidmore, 
please,  I  have  one  more  question.” 
Mr.  Skidmore  hesitated  for  a  moment 
and  murmured  something  under  the 
shark’s  tooth  hanging  from  the  King’s 
ear.  The  King  turned  round  savagely  : 

“  Ka  tohe  purahi  te  tangata  nei.” 

"  W’hat’s  that,  he  says  ?”  I  asked 
placidly.  "You  are  as  troublesome  as 
a  flea  and  as  persevering.  He  will  talk 
no  more.  He  will  go  to  his  tailor.” 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  King 
rose,  slowly  and  painfully  shook  him¬ 
self,  and  marched  out  of  the  room  with 
head  erect. 

Tawhaio  has  no  claims  to  fame  like 
Cetewayo.  He  has  never  been  a 
warrior,  and  has  never  even  eaten  “  long 
pig.”  The  royal  whare  lies  just  within 
the  boundary  of  the  King  Country, 
about  ten  miles  from  Hamilton.  Here 
he  lives  a  patriarchal  life,  with  his 
flocks,  his  wives,  and  his  family.  He 
eats  his  meals  in  native  fashion.  When 
he  feels  inclined  for  a  jaunt  he  jumps 
into  the  train  and  takes  a  run  to  Auck¬ 
land.  His  days  are  uneventful.  His 
crown  sits  easily  on  his  head.  He 
smokes  his  pipe  and  sleeps  in  the  sun, 
or  by  the  fire,  until  his  time  comes  to 
join  his  fathers.  The  change  to  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  a  rather  severe  one  for  his 
nervous  system.  He  has  received  many 
visitors,  mostly  enthusiastic  ladies,  who 
have  come  to  lay  their  tributes  at  his 
feet.  The  gifts  took  the  form,  generally 
that  is,  of  bonbons  and  prayer-books, 
the  monotony  being  varied  by  a  ring  or 
a  pipe.  Mrs.  Saintsbury  gave  a  recep¬ 
tion  herself  the  other  day,  which  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  people  anxious 
to  be  presented.  Tawhaio  stood  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  in  his  best  frock 
coat,  his  tightest  trousers,  his  shiniest 
boots,  a  feather  in  his  hair,  the  shark’s 
tooth  in  his  ear,  a  buttonhole  spread¬ 
ing  over  his  coat,  looking  dreadfully 
bored.  Then  he  has  been  entertained 
at  a  long  series  of  evening  parties,  gar¬ 
den  parties  temperance  parties,  and 
social  gatherings  of  all  sorts.  He  has 
shaken  the  hands  of  numberless  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  is  getting  rather 
tired  of  being  stared  at.  ”  Tirohia,  he 
moko,”  he  muttered  the  other  day  to  a 
lady  who  stared  at  him  very  hard. 
“  That’s  right  look  at  me  ;  I  have 
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tattoo  upon  my  face.”  The  lady  was 
unconscious.  Her  face  beamed.  She 
shook  hands  and  gushed,  ”  Pray  say  to 
his  Majesty  how  very  charmed  I  am  to 
have  the  honor.”  In  spite  of  his  pro¬ 
fessions  of  admiration  for  English  ladies 
his  chief  delight  has  been  m  the  tailor 
whom  he  has  visited  for  some  time  past 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  every  day 
of  the  week,  except  Sunday.  Indeed, 
the  tailor,  we  believe,  has  fitted  up  a 
room  for  his  special  use.  The  other 
day  he  went  to  Mr.  Whiteley’s  establish¬ 
ment  and  came  back  with  a  lovely  thing 
in  plaid  shawls,  with  which  he  was 
hugely  pleased.  He  went  to  his  bed¬ 
room  just  to  see  the  effect  in  a  full- 
length  mirror.  But  he  also  wished  to  be 
admired.  He  walked  out  into  the  street 
with  the  plaid  shawl  thrown  gracefully 
over  his  shoulders.  He  has  been 
fanned  by  Mrs.  Saintsbury.  Before  she 
consented  to  receive  him  and  his  friends 
he  was  a  little  uncultured.  Even  now 
he  forgets  himself.  The  other  night, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  he  entered  the 
drawing-room  clothed  in  white,  with  a 
candlestick  in  his  hand,  much  to  the 
horror  of  the  ladies.  A  Maori  monarch 
in  his  night-dress  was  certainly  a  start¬ 
ling  apparition.  The  ladies  shrieked  at 
the  indiscretion.  “  Mat,  mat,”  said 
Tawhaio,  who  could  not  understand  the 
confusion.  He  was  asking  for  a  light. 
He  was  hustled  off  at  once. 

Besides  the  Alhambra  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  party  have  visited  the  Opera 
Comique,  Drury  Lane,  the  Comedy, 
and  the  Novelty,  all  of  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy.  But  of  the  first  two 
they  are  never  weary.  The  lights  and 
the  ballets,  and  the  music  make  them 
oblivious  of  all  their  troubles.  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  inspired  them  with  won¬ 
der.  “  It  is  not  tapu,  eh  ?”  It  sur¬ 
prised  them  that  we  should  walk  over 
our  sacred  dead.  The  Coronation 
Chair  pleased  them  immensely.  One 
day  the  Guards’  drag  was  placed  at  their 
command.  They  have  been  taken  to 
the  Parks,  Regent  Street,  Pall  Mall,  the 
Strand.  "  Your  people,”  they  say, 
”  are  as  ni..nerous  as  the  ants.”  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  showed  them  his  Taber¬ 
nacle.  St.  Paul’s  they  have  visited,  and 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  Tawhaio  re¬ 
fused  to  say  more  than  “  ugh”  to  my 
questions  about  them.  It  is  impolite,  but 


his  brain  is  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  If  the 
King  is  a  little  uncivilized,  his  friends 
are  more  accustomed  to  the  usages  of 
society  ;  though  even  they  have  their 
little  eccentricities.  They  are  Blue 
Ribbonites,  They  all  smoke,  and  some 
of  them  play  cribbage,  Maories  are  no 
sluggards,  and  are  up  betimes.  Each 
goes  out  as  it  pleases  him,  and  generally 
alone.  Each  has  a  card  giving  the  name 
of  the  house,  the  number,  and  the  street 
where  it  is  situated.  They  wander 
about  until  they  are  lost,  then  t  hail  the 
first  hansom,  show  him  the  address, 
and  return  home. 

Mrs.  Saintsbury  has  more  than  one 
story  to  tell  of  her  guests.  They  are 
large  eaters.  The  other  day,  for  example, 
they  each  consumed  at  dinner  some  soup, 
a  plaice,  a  slice  of  salmon,  pork,  and 
veal,  lawhaio  and  a  friend  then  left 
the  table  to  smoke  a  pipe.  They  went 
for  a  little  stroll,  and,  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  displayed  in 
an  a  la  mode  establishment  close  by, 
entered  and  bade  the  waiters  by  signs 
bring  them  of  it.  thus  dining  twice 
within  an  hour.  Sweets  and  kickshaws 
they  do  not  care  for.  Fish  is  their 
weakness.  Tawhaio  used  to  eat  his 
dinner  with  his  fingers,  and  when  no 
one  is  present  still  prefers  that  method 
to  the  knife  and  fork.  He  is  slovenly 
in  his  toilet,  and  prefers  to  take  his 
breakfast  before  his  bath.  He  lifts  his 
hat  to  a  lady.  If  he  indulges  in  bad 
language  it  is  his  own,  and  nobody  is 
the  worse  for  it.  He  wooed  sleep  in 
vain  on  an  English  bed.  He  now 
slumbers  peacefully  on  the  floor.  He 
has  developed  certain  eccentricities  dur¬ 
ing  his  visit.  The  other  day  he  came 
home  with  a  porter  carrying  a  sack  of 
mussels,  his  favorite  shell  fish. 

The  King  had, gone  to  his  tailor’s. 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  without  bidding 
him  good  by.  The  door  was  opened 
for  me,  and  there  he  was  standing  on 
the  step.  A  seraphic  smile  played  from 
ear  to  ear.  Fire  shone  out  of  his  eyes. 
His  hat  was  cocked  on  one  side.  The 
tattooed  lines  curved  into  all  manner  of 
odd  shapes.  Behind  him  was  a  poor 
little  boy  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
a  basket  of  fish.  He  had  purchased 
them  in  a  casual  way  and  brought  them 
in  for  dinner.  He  wrung  my  hand  tilt  I 
was  quite  sorry  that  I  had  not,  too. 
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brought  a  box  of  bonbons  or  a  Bible. 
The  party  are  suffering  already  from 
nostalgia.  They  long  to  embrace  their 
wives  and  their  children.  The  London 
sights  are  palling  upon  them.  'I'heir 
business  over,  they  will  shake  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dust  from  their  feet  and  return  to 
their  own  land.  They  will  be  welcomed 
by  their  tribes.  “  Come,”  they  will  say, 
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There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  we 
have  had  our  Continental  critics  ever 
since  the  days  when  we  painted  our¬ 
selves  with  woad  and  fought  under  Boa- 
dicea  ;  but  Monsieur  Berlin’s  diary  of 
his  visit  to  us  in  1553,  extracts  from 
which  we  published  a  short  time  ago,  is 
the  first  connected  essay  on  our  manners 
and  customs  that  has  yet  been  discover¬ 
ed.  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  until  that  period,  we  were  not 
looked  upon  by  the  rest  of  Europe  as 
foreigners,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
at  all.  Unity  of  religion  was  a  bond 
knitting  us  to  the  nations  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  in  an  intimacy  most  significant. 
When  that  bond  w’as  broken,  as  far  as 
our  neighbors  were  concerned  we  might 
as  well  have  returned  to  our  woad  and 
our  Boadicea.  Since  then  we  have  been 
foreigners  indeed,  and  during  the  lull  in 
bloodshed  and  religious  persecution, 
have  been  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
enterprising  individuals,  principally  from 
France.  Monsieur  Berlin  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Monceca  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  and  MM.  Taine  and  Max 
O’Rell  in  the  nineteenth,  have  publish¬ 
ed  their  impressions  of  England  and  the 
English.  There  is  one  other,  a  critic  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  account 
of  our  country  and  customs  is  well  worth 
reading.  Monsieur  Jorevin  de  Roche- 
ford's  description  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  was  printed  at  Baris  in  1672.  As 
the  work  is  in  three  volumes,  we  can,  of 
course,  give  but  a  limited  number  of  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  first  town  of  importance 
visited  by  Monsieur  de  Rocheford  was 
”  Cantorbery  and  an  incidental  re¬ 
mark  propos  of  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  interesting  to  upholders  of  the 
“  Ornaments  Rubric’’  :  “Although 
this  great  Kingdom  has  quitted  the 
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”  and  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  tell 
us."  And  the  wondrous  things  will  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  many  a  strange  story 
which  wiil*pass  into  legend,  to  be  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  father  to  son,  until  the 
last  of  the  Maories  is  laid  beside  his 
people,  and  their  rich  lands  have  passed 
to  the  gallant  colonists.  —Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette. 
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Catholic  religion  for  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  to  embrace  that  of  Calvin, 
that  has  not  prevented  there  being  Bish¬ 
ops  and  Archbishops  according  to  their 
fashion,  who  wear  in  their  assemblies  the 
same  habits  formerly  worn  by  the  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  the  churches  are  the  same  as 
in  those  times.”  On  the  way  to  Lon¬ 
don  we  hear  of  “  long  poles  on  the  tops 
of  which  were  little  kettles  in  which  fires 
were  lighted  to  give  notice  when  there  is 
any  danger  in  the  country  and  robbers 
on  the  way.”  London,  we  are  told,  is 
the  “  largest  [city]  after  Baris  in  all 
Europe.”  The  Duke  of  York  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  dressed  nearly  in  the  French 
fashion,  as  the  English  generally  are. 
He  wore  a  kind  of  surtout  coat,  and 
under  it  a  waistcoat  with  a  belt,  wherein 
hung  a  sabre  by  his  side  ;  and  on  his  left 
leg  was  a  garter  of  blue  taffety,  which  is 
the  Royal  order.  The  whole  was  with¬ 
out  much  show  and  with  little  ceremony, 
since  we  remarked  that  he  saluted  almost 
all  those  who  stopped  to  look  at  him 
while  walking  in  the  garden.”  This 
“  garden  of  St.  James’s”  was  an  object 
of  much  admiration  to  M.  de  Roche¬ 
ford.  It  ”  is  of  great  extent,  since  it 
includes  a  park  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
deer,  a  mall  above  a  thousand  paces 
long,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  great 
canal,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  waterfowl 
of  all  sorts,  and  an  aviary  near  it,  where 
are  birds  of  divers  countries  and  differ¬ 
ent  plumage,  which  serve  to  divert  the 
King,  who  frequently  visits  them. 
There  is  at  the  beginning  of  that  canal, 
upon  a  pedestal,  a  brazen  figure  of  a 
gladiator  holding  his  buckler  with  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  a  sword  :  the 
attitude  of  this  statue  is  much  esteem¬ 
ed.”  Of  Westminster  Abbey  we  are 
told  that  ”  at  present  it  serves  as  a  tern- 
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pie  for  that  town,  and  a  mausoleum  for 
the  Kings  of  England  and  we  have 
mention  of  the  “  Jacob’s  Stone” 
legend,  “  the  tomb  of  St,  Edouard  and 
Jacob’s  Stone,  whereon  he  rested  his 
head  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending  from 
heaven  to  earth  on  a  long  ladder.  This 
stone  is  like  marble,  of  a  bluish  color  ; 
it  may  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  chair,  on 
which  the  Kings  of  England  are  seated 
at  their  coronation  ;  wherefore,  to  do 
honor  to  strangers  who  come  to  see  it, 
they  cause  them  to  sit  down  on  it.”  M. 
de  Rocheford  evidently  visited  the  Row 
in  the  height  of  the  season.  He  tells  us 
of  “  .“Vy  parte  .  .  .  the  common  walk 
and  jaunt  for  the  coaches  of  London, 
where  we  plainly  perceived  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ladies  are  very  handsome,  and  that 
they  know  it  very  well.”  Of  the  relig¬ 
ious  condition  of  London,  he  says  — 
"  They  reckon  above  twenty  sorts  of  re¬ 
ligions  in  London,  every  one  having  lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience  to  live  according  to 
his  fancy.  I  was  there  in  Lent  ;  but 
little  appearance  of  it  was  to  be  seen  un¬ 
less  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Marcel  [Somer¬ 
set  House  ?],  which  belonged  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  Queen-mother  of  England,  in  the 
chapel  of  which  there  are  some  Capu¬ 
chins,  who  say  many  masses  every  day, 
and  on  Sundays  the  service  is  performed 
there  with  great  devotion.  These  Capu¬ 
chins  baptize  and  marry  the  Catholics  of 
London  ;  and  when  they  go  to  carry  the 
Sacrament  to  any  one  in  the  town,  they 
are  dressed  like  gentlemen,  and  you 
W’ould  sometimes  rather  take  them  for 
captains  than  Capuchins  ;  but  they  are 
obliged  to  this,  to  avoid  the  insults 
of  the  passengers  and  lower  citizens.” 
During  M.  de  Rocheford’s  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  town,  we 
hear  of  ‘‘  L’Incoln  Infields,  the  fields  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  a  square  larger  than 
the  Place  Royal  at  Paris  ;  the  houses 
that  encompass  it  are  built  in  the  same 
style  ;  the  King  has  given  them  to  the 
nobility  for  their  residence  ;  the  middle 
is  a  field  filled  with  flow'ers,  and  kept  in 
as  good  order  as  if  it  was  the  parterre  of 
some  fine  house  the  Tower  and  the 
Mint,  with  the  ”  wild  beasts  of  all 
sorts  ;”  the  River  Fleet  and  1-ondon 
Bridge,  "  of  stone  and  ...  in  length 
upward  of  four  hundred  paces,  with 


nineteen  arches  ;  the  houses  that  cover 
it  have  been  burned  and  rebuilt  ;  they 
are  inhabited  by  many  rich  merchants.” 

A  local  coloring  is  given  to  the  legend 
of  St.  George  ;  for  we  read  that  near  the 
suburb  of  ”  Sodoark  [Southwark],  which 
might  pass  for  a  great  city  were  it  en¬ 
compassed  with  walls,”  there  were  “  two 
large  hospitals  for  the  poor  near  a  field 
where  St.  George  with  his  lance  killed 
the  dragon  that  ravaged  all  the 
country.”  “Near  .  .  .  is  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Lambermark  [Lambeth  Marsh], 
in  which  stands  the  great  castle  t>f  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
house  of  a  citizen  who  has  a  cabinet 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  rare  and  curious 
things,  generally  visited  by  strangers. 
London  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  also  many  fine  palaces  which 
are  highly  ornamental.”  It  seems  that 
the  Thames  Embankment  was  even  then 
projected.  ”  I  could  wish  here  was  a 
fine  quay,  that  being  ordinarily  the 
beauty  of  and  the  finest  walk  of  mari¬ 
time  towns.  It  was  proposed  one  should 
be  made,  and  the  thing  would  have  been 
done,  had  it  not  been  opposed  by  the 
owners  of  the  houses  and  gardens,  who 
were  fearful  of  losing  them.”  In  place 
of  penny  steamboats  there  were  a  “  num¬ 
ber  of  little  barks,  that  they  call  boats, 
somewhat  resembling  the  gondolas  of 
Venice,  which  are  convenient  to  shorten 
the  great  distance  by  land  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other  ;  and  they  go 
so  swiftly,  even  against  the  stream,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  post  horse 
to  keep  pace  with  them.”  St.  Paul’s 
was  much  admired  by  our  visitor,  and  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  London 
Stone,  called  by  him  “  Londonehton.” 
He  tells  us — “  This,  it  is  said,  was 
placed  by  William  the  Conqueror  as  a 
boundary  to  his  conquests.  Others  say 
it  grew  there  spontaneously.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  coaches,  by  striking  against 
it  in  passing,  have  much  diminished  it. 
One  must  not  fail  to  observe  it  well,  for 
it  is  said  that  He  has  not  seen  London 
who  has  not  seen  this  stone.”  In  Moor- 
fields,  we  read  of  the  “  meadows  near 
the  town,  where  there  are  always  jug¬ 
glers  and  merry-Andrews  and  “  a 
mile  from  thence  .  .  .  a  little  river  call¬ 
ed  Nieu  River,  a  part  of  whose  waters 
are  conducted  by  subterranean  pipes  into 
the  fountains  of  the  city  ;  near  it  is  a  pit 
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or  gulf,  of  which  no  bottom  can  be 
found." 

“  To  see  fine  works  in  linen  and  silk 
you  must  go  to  the  ancient  convent  of 
the  lathers  of  the  Chartreuse  ;  but  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  go  to  Bridoye 
[bridewell],  which  is  near  it,  for  fear 
they  should  detain  you,  unless  you  are 
desirous  of  seeing  the  means  used  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  reduce  by  force  to  good- 
manners  those  that  will  not  be  kept  with¬ 
in  bounds  by  reason  and  gentle  usage." 

Of  Sunday  observance,  we  hear 
“  there  is  no  kingdom  where  Sunday  is 
better  observed  than  in  England  ;  for, 
so  far  from  selling  things  on  that  day, 
even  the  carrying  of  water  for  the  houses 
is  not  permitted  ;  nor  can  any  one  play 
at  bowls,  or  any  other  game,  or  even 
touch  a  musical  instrument  or  sing  aloud 
in  his  own  house  without  incurring  the 
penalty  of  a  fine."  Of  our  customs  and 
peculiarities,  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  :  "  It  is  not  customary  to  eat 

supper  in  England.  In  the  evening  they 
only  take  a  certain  beverage  which  they 
call  botterdel  ;  it  is  composed  of  sugar, 
cinnamon,  butter,  and  beer  brewed  with¬ 
out  hops.  This  is  put  in  a  pot,  set  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  to  heat,  and  is  drank  hot. 
The  English  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  do  not  speak  when  any  one  drinks 
in  their  company.  This  nation  is  toler¬ 
ably  polite,  in  which  they  have  in  a  great 
measure  a  resemblance  to  the  French, 
whose  modes  and  fashions  they  study 
and  imitate.  They  are  in  general  large, 
fair,  pretty  well  made,  and  have  good 
faces.  They  have  a  great  respect  for 
their  women,  whom  they  court  with  all 
imaginable  civility.  It  is  true  they  are 
handsome,  and  naturally  serious  ;  never¬ 
theless,  they  rather  choose  to  walk  with 
a  young  man  or  bachelor  than  with  one 
that  is  married,  as  I  have  many  times 
observed.  They  always  sit  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  and  dispose  of  what  is 
placed  on  it  by  helping  every  one,  enter¬ 
taining  the  company  with  some  pleasant 
conceit  nr  agreeable  story.  In  fine,  they 
are  respected  as  mistresses,  whom  every 
one  is  desirous  of  obeying ;  and,  to 
speak  the  truth,  England  is  the  paradise 
of  women,  as  Spain  and  Italy  is  their 
purgatory.  Strangers  in  general  are  not 
liked  in  London,  even  the  Irish  and 
Scots,  who  are  subjects  of  the  same 
king.  The  English  are  good  soldiers  on 


the  land,  but  more  particularly  so  at 
sea  ;  they  are  dexterous  and  co«rageous, 
proper  to  engage  in  a  field  of  battle, 
where  they  are  not  afraid  of  blows.  .  .  . 
The  eldest  sons  of  the  Kings  of  England 
bear  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wall  [j/V] 
which  is  a  province  of  England,  long 
governed  by  its  own  sovereign  princes. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  the 
least  esteemed  of  all  others  in  England, 
insomuch  that  it  is  an  affront  to  any 
man  to  call  him  ‘  Vvelchmen’ — that  is 
to  say,  a  man  of  the  province  of  Wales. 

.  .  .  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  landladies  [of  inns]  sup 
with  strangers  and  passengers  ;  and  if 
they  have  daughters  they  are  also  of  the 
company,  to  entertain  the  guests  at  table 
with  pleasant  conceits,  where  they  drink 
as  much  as  the  men.  But  what  is  to  me 
the  most  disgusting  of  all  this  is,  that 
when  one  drinks  the  health  of  any  per¬ 
son  in  company,  the  custom  of  the 
country  does  not  permit  you  to  drink 
more  than  half  the  cup,  which  is  filled 
up  and  presented  to  him  or  her  whose 
health  you  have  drank.  Moreover,  the 
supper  being  finished,  they  set  on  the 
table  half  a  dozen  pipes  and  a  packet  of 
tobacco  for  smoking,  wnich  is  a  general 
custom  as  well  among  women  as  men, 
who  think  that  without  tobacco  one  can¬ 
not  live  in  England,  because,  say  they, 
it  dissipates  the  evil  humors  of  the 
brain."  M.  de  Rocheford  left  London 
by  "  the  common  Oxford  waggon."  and 
proceeded  through  different  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  meet¬ 
ing  with  divers  adventures,  including  a 
street-brawl  at  Chester  with  a  "  young, 
giddy -headed  fellow,"  who  had  said  that 
"he  should  not  fear  two  Frenchmen.” 
The  Irish  question  was  then,  as  now, 
unanswered  ;  and  M.  de  Rocheford  is  of 
opinion  that  "  if  any  Catholic  Prince 
was  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
...  he  would  be  readily  seconded  by 
the  inhabitants.  On  this  account  per¬ 
haps  it  is  that  there  are  garrisons  in  all 
the  maritime  places,  and  the  entries  and 
ports  are  always  guarded."  At  Drog¬ 
heda  he  attended  a  surreptitious  mass, 
where  he  saw  "  before  Mass  above  fifty 
persons  confess,  and  afterward  com¬ 
municate  with  a  devotion  truly  Catholic, 
and  sufficient  to  draw  these  blind  relig¬ 
ionists  to  the  true  faith.  The  chapel  in 
which  the  priest  celebrated  Mass  was  not 
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better  adorned  than  the  chamber  ;  but  Whether  that  progress  is  as  sure  as  it  is 
God  does  not  seek  grand  palaces,  he  slow,  is  a  question  that  may  be  answer- 
chooses  poverty  and  pureness  of  heart  in  ed  when  some  future  Frenchman  gives 
those  that  serve  him.’'  As  a  pendent  our  posterity  his  impressions  of  “  John 
to  M.  Perlin’s  earlier  account,  these  Bull  et  son  lie”  in  the  twentieth  cen* 
travels  are  interesting,  and  indicative  of  tury. — Spectator. 
our  national  progress  in  a  hundred  years. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  “Light  of  Asia’’  is 
being  translated  into  Bengali,  and  is  also 
likely  to  be  reproduced  in  India  in  a  Sanscrit 
version. 

It  is  understood  that  Prince  Krapotkine, 
who  is  to  be  liberated  from  his  French  prison 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  and  who 
has  accepted  a  number  of  commissions  from 
English  editors  and  publishers,  has  resolved 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  this  country. 

Baron  Miklouho-Maclay,  the  Russian 
naturalist,  expects  ttx  complete  by  the  end 
of  1885  his  work  on  the  explorations  he  has 
made  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  will 
then,  ill  all  probability,  be  published  simultane¬ 
ously  in  Russian  and  English.  This  important 
work  may  be  preceded  by  a  biography  of  M. 
Miklouho-Maclay. 

Prof.  B(iHLF.R,  of  Vienna,  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  alphabet  of  the  ancient  palm- 
leaves  of  Horiuzi.  He  shows  that  the  discovery 
of  this  alphabet  supplies  a  new  starting-point 
for  palacographic  researches  into  the  history  of 
the  Indian  alphabet.  Prof.  Buhler’s  essay  will 
be  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  next 
number  of  the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  containing 
the  text  of  the  two  palm-leaves,  edited  and 
translated  by  Prof.  Max  MUller  and  Mr.Bunyia 
Nanjio,  M.  A. 

The  American  “Wolfe  Expedition”  to 
Babylonia,  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Archaeological  Institute ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Messrs.  Sterrett  and  Clark,  two  of 
the  members  of  the  Assos  Expedition,  will  take 
part  in  this  also.  The  entire  expenses  will  be 
borne  by  Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe,  of  New  York, 
from  whom  the  expedition  takes  its  name.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  party  shall  start  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  and  remain  absent  for 
about  six  months.  The  chief  object  is  not  so 
much  excavation  or  the  discovery  of  inscrip¬ 
tions,  etc.,  as  a  topographical  examination  of 
the  ground  with  a  view  to  determining  future 
sites  for  digging. 


On  the  28th  of  June  a  considerable  number 
of  Russian  men  of  letters  assembled  in  the 
Volkovsky  graveyard  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Tourgu^nief  upon  occasion  of  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  tombstone  which  has  just 
been  placed  over  his  remains.  It  consists  of 
a  slab  of  black  granite,  which  rests  upon  a 
base  of  gray  granite.  It  bears  the  brief  in¬ 
scription,  “  Ivan  Sergueevich  Tourgu6nief, 
1818-1883.’’ 

Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer  have  engaged  to 
pay  the  sum  of  1500/.  to  M.  Ma.x  O’Rell, 
the  author  of  "John  Bull  et  son  lies,”  for 
the  right  of  publishing  his  own  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  forthcoming  book,  which  is 
to  appear  almost  simultaneously  in  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York.  The  new  volume  is 
to  consist  of  humorous  sketches  on  English 
social  life. 

The  Old  Testament  Company  of  Revisers 
have  just  finished  their  labors.  The  pref¬ 
ace  has  been  finally  revised  and  approved. 
As  the  work  has  to  be  submitted  to  Convoca¬ 
tion  before  its  issue  to  the  public,  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  published  before  next  Easter.  A 
dinner  was  given  immediately  by  Dr.  Gins- 
burg  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  the  revi¬ 
sion.  There  were  present  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Mr.  Bensley, 
Dr.  Chance,  Mr.  Cheyne,  Principal  Douglas, 
Prof.  Driver,  Prof.  Stanley  Leathes,  Prof. 
Lumby,  and  Mr.  Aldis  Wright.  Lord  Shaf¬ 
tesbury  and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  invited  to 
meet  the  revisers.  They  can  do  nothing  in 
England,  even  to  revising  the  Bible,  without 
a  dinner  party. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  has  presented  to 
the  Astor  Library  sixteen  rare  mss.  and 
books,  recently  purchased  in  Europe  for  up¬ 
ward  of  30.000  dollars  (j^booo).  Among  the 
MSS.  are  an  Evangelistrarium  on  vellum  of 
the  ninth  century  ;  one  of  the  perfect  copies  of 
Wyclif’s  New  Testament,  with  the  autograph 
of  Richard  III.,  also  on  vellum  ;  and  an  il- 
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luminated  Missal  according  to  the  Use  of 
Sarum,  circ.  1440.  The  books  include  Durandi 
JtationaU  Divinorum  Ojfficiorum  (Furst  & 
Schoeffer,  1459) ;  a  Vulgate  (Furst  &  Schoeffer, 
1462);  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  (six 
volumes,  1514);  imperfect  copies  of  Tyndalc’s 
Pentateuch  (1530)  and  of  Coverdale’s  Bible 
(1535)  i  And  Elliot’s  Bible  (1661). 

Mr.  H.  F.  Waters,  the  London  agent  of  the 
New  England  Historical  Society,  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  map  of  Massachusetts,  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  Governor  W’inthrop  be¬ 
tween  1632  and  1635.  It  marks  the  settle¬ 
ments  at  Boston,  Salem,  Dorchester,  etc.,  the 
outlying  Indian  tribes,  and  even  some  of  the 
houses  of  the  colonists. 

The  •*  Chroniques  de  Normandie,”  which 
brought  the  sum  of  51,000  frs.  at  the  first 
Didoc  sale  in  1878,  has  come  into  the  market 
again.  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  great  bibliopole 
and  archxological  bookseller  of  London,  be¬ 
came  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  splendid 
MS.  at  a  comparatively  low  price  (;^98o), 
at  the  sale-room  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkin¬ 
son,  &  Hodge,  on  July  9th.  The  miniatures 
display  rare  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  eight  of  them  depict  scenes  of 
English  historical  interest  in  events  of  the 
lives  of  Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror 
and  in  the  death  of  Coeur-de-Lion.  At  the 
same  sale,  a  ms.  of  the  “  Coutumes  de  Nor¬ 
mandie”  also  fell  to  Mr.  Quaritrh.  Like  the 

Chroniques,”  it  is  a  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  of  striking  artistic  merit.  The 
miniatures  in  the  ”  Coutumes”  are  not  of 
such  high  quality  in  design  as  those  of  the 
“  Chroniques  but  in  freshness  and  vividness 
of  color,  and  in  the  richness  of  accessoty  or¬ 
nament,  they  are  unrivalled. 

The  popular  Norwegian  poet,  Andreas 
Munch,  died  at  his  house  at  Vedbaek,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  on  the  27th  ult.  He  was  born  at  Christi¬ 
ania  on  the  29th  of  October,  1811.  His  plays, 
especially  Salomon  de  Cans,  1854,  and  Lord 
William  Russell,  1857,  enjoyed  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  stage  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very  large 
number  of  volumes  of  lyrical,  elegiacal,  and 
romantic  verse ;  and  he  translated  Walter 
Scott  and  Tennyson  into  his  native  tongue. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  Parsis,  written 
by  a  Parsi  gentleman  of  much  distinction,  will 
shortly  be  published.  The  author  is  Mr.  Dos- 
4bhai  Framji  Karaka,  C.S.I.,  late  Sheriff  of 
Bombay,  and  now  Chairman  of  Her  Majesty's 


Bench  of  Justices  in  that  city.  He  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  many  years’  re¬ 
search  to  the  exhaustive  description  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,  as  well  as  the 
political  history  of  his  compatriots.  Mr.  Dos- 
ibhai  Framji  published  twenty-six  years  ago  a 
small  volume  on  the  same  subject,  which  was 
very  successful  ;  but  his  present  work  is  much 
more  elaborate,  and,  it  may  be  added,  instruc¬ 
tive  also,  than  its  predecessor.  The  work  will 
be  illustrated,  and  published,  in  all  probability, 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  in  October. 

The  inhabitants  of  Winchester,  England, 
have  decided  to  perpetuate  the  seven  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  mayoralty  of  the 
city  of  Winchester  by  the  publication  of  the 
ancient  charters  and  other  records  illustrative 
of  the  early  history  of  the  city  and  corporation, 
including  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  earliest 
charters  and  other  documents  of  interest  and 
importance.  It  is  proposed  that  the  book  shall 
be  published  uniformly  with  ”  The  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  It  will  contain,  besides  copies  of  the 
muniments  in  the  possession  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  transcripts  of  the  ”  Liber  de  Winton” 
(being  two  returns  taken  on  oath  relating  to  the 
property  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  iiio  and 
1148,  commonly  known  as  "The  Winchester 
Doomsday  Book”),  of  records  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Win¬ 
chester  and  of  Winchester  College,  as  well  as 
documents  from  public  and  private  collections. 

A  NEW  legal  periodical  under  the  title  of  The 
lutw  Quarterly  Ret'iew,  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Pollock,  will  soon  be  started  in 
England.  The  objects  of  the  Review  will 
include  the  discussion  of  current  decisions 
of  importance  in  England  and  elsewhere  ; 
the  consideration  of  topics  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  treatment  of  questions  of  immediate 
political  and  social  interest  in  their  legal  aspect, 
and  inquiries  into  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
our  own  and  other  systems  of  law  and  legal  in¬ 
stitutions.  Endeavor  will  also  be  made  to  take 
account  of  the  legal  science  and  legislation  of 
continental  states  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
general  jurisprudence,  or  may  throw  light  by 
comparison  upon  problems  of  English  or 
American  legislation.  The  current  legal  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  will  re¬ 
ceive  careful  attention  ;  and  works  of  serious 
importance,  both  English  and  foreign,  will  oc- 
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casionally  be  discussed  at  length.  The  Review 
seeks  to  appeal  to  students  of  legal  science 
and  legal  history,  and  to  citizens  interested  in 
understanding  or  improving  the  laws  they  live 
under,  not  less  than  to  lawyers  by  profession. 
On  the  scientific  side  the  comparative  and  his¬ 
torical  study  of  institutions,  and  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  the  affairs  of  living  politics  and  com¬ 
merce,  have  relations  with  legal  knowledge 
and  ideas  which  can  and  ought  to  be  made  in¬ 
telligible  to  educated  citizens  who  are  not 
lawyers. 

MISCELLANY. 

Martin  Lt’TiiKR. — Luther  was  no  doubt 
always  a  man  of  powerful  and  unguarded  im¬ 
pulse.  His  words  were  like  living  things,  and 
went  straight  to  their  mark.  He  did  not 
weigh  them  like  a  more  cautious  nature,  and 
think  of  all  their  effect.  Rut  this  is  only  to  say 
that  he  was  Luther,  and  not  another.  In 
order  to  judge  him  rightly  we  have  to  take 
him  not  merely  in  one  mood,  but  in  many 
moods.  It  is  not  a  subtle  criticism,  however 
it  may  seem  to  be  so,  to  look  at  his  large  na¬ 
ture  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that— to  con¬ 
trast  his  tenderness  with  his  coarseness,  or  his 
(alleged)  antinomianism  with  the  deep  breath¬ 
ings  of  his  piety — his  materialism  with  his 
holiness.  No  doubt  there  were  these  con¬ 
trasts  in  him.  Hut  are  they  not  more  or  less 
in  all  men,  and  especially  men  of  the  massive 
build  of  Luther  ?  What  is  remarkable  in  him 
is  not  the  presence  of  such  contrasts,  but  the 
frankness  with  which  he  gave  expression  to 
them.  He  was  real  and  simple  to  the  core. 
He  had  a  marvellous  power  of  utterance,  and 
like  many  men  who  have  this  irrepressible  flu¬ 
ency  by  word  or  pen,  his  utterance  for  the 
moment  not  only  came  from  his  heart,  but 
seemed  to  himself  the  whole  utterance  of  his 
heart— all  truth  for  the  time.  But  his  heart 
was  larger  than  he  thought,  and  his  mind  had 
other  depths  than  he  poured  forth  at  separate 
moments.  And  we  only  rightly  understand 
him  not  in  this  mood  or  that,  but  when  we 
take  him  as  a  whole,  and  recognize  that  it  is 
one  living  being  who  is  thus  moved  so  di¬ 
versely,  and  that  we  have  to  read  into  the  one 
Luther  all  these  chords  of  feeling.  The 
schisms,  in  short,  that  we  recognize  in  him 
are  in  his  words  more  than  in  himself.  He  is 
not  now  on  the  side  of  nature  and  now  on  the 
side  of  grace,  and  then  of  law  ;  but  nature  and 
grace  and  law  all  meet  in  his  massive  humanity, 
as  he  speaks  now  with  the  tongue  of  the  one 


and  then  of  the  other — so  perfectly  honest  in 
each  mood  of  thought  that  he  is  unconscious, 
like  a  child,  of  inconsistencies  of  language. 
He  is,  in  fact,  from  first  to  la^t  something  of  a 
child  in  unconscious  impulse,  in  freedom  of 
talk,  and  in  the  quick  resentful  hastiness  with 
which  he  deals  his  blows  and  emphasizes  them 
without  reflecting,  as  in  the  controversy  with 
Erasmus  ;  how  they  may  fall  and  injure  one 
truth,  while  defending  another. —  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 

An  English  Idea  of  American  Finan¬ 
ciers. — The  intolerable  tolerance  of  American 
feeling  toward  speculators  greatly  increases 
the  risk  in  investing  in  American  bonds.  No 
president  of  a  railroad  is  ever  punished  either 
for  misrepresentation  or  for  committing  his 
shareholders  to  the  maddest  enterprises.  If  he 
succeeds  he  is  considered  a  great  man,  and  if 
he  fails  he  is  pitied,  and  sometimes  presented 
with  great  sums  to  live  on.  Even  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  bank  is  not  held  criminally  liable  for 
loans  to  his  own  relatives  without  security,  if 
only  his  friends,  when  he  has  failed,  will  pay 
up  his  defaults.  The  manager  of  a  deposit 
bank  who  uses  deposits  to  buy  “  blocks”  of 
shares  is,  if  the  shares  rise,  considered  clever, 
and  if  they  fall  and  he  fails,  is,  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  neither  considered  nor 
treated  as  a  meie  thief.  If  he  is  well  connect¬ 
ed.  or  popular,  or  sheltered  by  friends,  his 
“  ruin”  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  penalty, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  of  retirement  he  usu¬ 
ally  begins  again.  The  effect  of  this  is.  that 
any  one  who  can  obtain  the  control  of  large 
funds  is  tempted  to  make  himself  rich  at  once, 
and  that  the  market  is  always  at  the  mercy  of 
men  who  arc  playing  a  game  in  which  they 
stake  temporary  inconvenience  and  disrepute 
against  fortune.  The  temptation  is  too  great 
for  a  race  of  men  who  care  more  to  gain 
money  in  large  sums  than  any  people  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  fear  poverty  less 
than  any  other  people.  Millionaires  in 
America  make  “corners”  as  if  they  had  nothing 
to  lose,  or  let  their  sons  amuse  themselves 
with  “  financing”  as  if  it  were  only  an  expen¬ 
sive  game.  An  Englishman,  however  specu¬ 
lative  he  may  be,  fears  poverty  excessively,  and 
a  Frenchman  shoots  himself  to  avoid  it  ;  but 
an  American  with  a  million  will  speculate  to 
win  ten,  and  if  he  loses  take  a  clerkship  with¬ 
out  thinking  much  about  it.  There  is  a  good 
side,  a  very  good  side,  to  the  “  detachment  ” 
noticeable  in  all  American  business  men,  a 
freedom  from  sordidness  and  from  petty 
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grasping  ;  but  the  peculiarity  makes  them  the 
most  dangerous  business  gamesters  in  the 
world.  You  know  in  dealing  with  a  French¬ 
man  that  he  will  not  voluntarily  risk  pecuniary 
ruin,  but  to  an  American  that  risk  rather  adds 
to  the  excitement  of  his  pursuit.  What,  in¬ 
deed,  is  ruin,  in  that  exhilarating  air,  with  no¬ 
body  caring,  and  thirty-six  States  around  you 
offering  to  the  skilful  36,000  ways  of  making 
money  ?  An  attack  of  dyspepsia  is  far  worse  ; 
and,  in  fact,  when  a  prominent  American  is 
ruined,  we  generally  hear  that  he  is  “  sick," 
and  that  his  friends  upon  that  account  are  full 
of  anxiety  for  his  future — The  Spectator. 

Thk  Old  Roman  Villa. — The  Roman  pa¬ 
tricians,  like  the  English,  kept  their  house 
open  in  the  capital,  and  a  house  worthy  of  the 
social  position  of  the  owners,  in  which  hospital¬ 
ity  was  practised  during  the  winter  season,  as 
it  is  practised  now  during  the  London  season. 
However,  the  Roman  season  was  exceedingly 
short.  As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
co>-ning  spring  were  felt  the  patricians  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  among  their  villas,  which 
encircled  and  surrounded  the  town,  between  the 
founh  and  the  tenth  milestones  from  the  millia- 
tium  aureum.  Being  so  near  the  centre  of 
business,  they  could  attend  their  duties  day  by 
day  without  much  inconvenience  ;  they  could 
administer  the  cura  aquarum,  annona,  Tiberit 
et  cloacarum,  or  act  in  their  capacity  of  Judges, 
of  Prefects  of  the  Pratorii  et  Urbis ;  they 
could  also  perform  their  Parliamentary  duties. 
At  the  same  time  the  comparative  seclusion  of 
their  charming  residences  (in  which  private 
stadia,  ludi,  and  hippodromi  represent  the 
lawn-tennis,  cricket,  and  coursing  grounds  of 
to-day)  enabled  them  to  enjoy  a  comparative 
rest,  to  watch  more  closely  the  education  of 
their  children,  to  acquire  fresh  energy  and 
higher  spirits  for  thefr  next  journeys  in  the  far¬ 
away  provinces  of  the  empire.  These  villas 
accordingly  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
more  like  town  residences  than  country  seats, 
and  were  occupied  only  before  and  after  the 
heat  and  the  malaria  of  the  summer  months  ; 
they  were  not  occupied  in  summer.  The 
theory  is  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  fact  that 
many  patrician  families  owned  two  or  more 
villas  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  but  at 
different  levels — one  nearer  to  the  city  and 
within  the  reach  of  malaria  ;  the  other  on  the 
Alban,  Tusculan,  and  Tiburtine  hills,  above  the 
level  of  the  suspicious  districts.  The  two 
brothers,  Quintilius  Condianus  and  Quintilius 
Maximus,  possessed  a  large  estate  at  the  fifth 


milestone  of  the  Appian  Way,  320  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  a  still  larger  one  at  the  twelfth 
milestone  of  the  Via  Tusculana,  800  feet  high. 
The  Valcrii  Messalac  likewise  had  one  near 
the  “  painted  tombs"  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
another  near  Marino.  I  might  quote  other 
names  and  other  instances  of  the  same  fact. 
The  villas  near  Rome  have  the  best  apart¬ 
ments  looking  south,  those  on  the  hills  have 
the  apartments  looking  north— a  particular 
which  supplies  supplementary  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  theory  stated  above. —  The  Athe- 


The  Edict  of  Nantes.— To  stamp  out  the 
Protestant  schism  and  reunite  the  sects  of  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  the  dream  of  Bos- 
suet’s  life,  ever  since  his  early  days  at  Metz, 
then  one  of  the  chief  centres  in  France  of  the 
reformed  doctrine.  To  promote  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  dream  he  labored  incessantly,  by 
controversial  publications  and  conferences,  by 
correspondence  with  eminent  sectaries,  and 
sometimes  by  more  questionable  expedients  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  invoking  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  to  force  Catholic  professors  on  the 
Protestant  seminaries,  and  to  banish  Protes¬ 
tant  places  of  worship  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
large  towns.  His  short  treatise,  "  An  Exptosi- 
lion  of  the  Catholic  Faith  upon  Controversial 
Points,”  first  published  in  1671,  had  been 
composed  several  years  before  for  the  benefit 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  whose  conversion  it 
achieved  ;  and  in  manuscript  form  it  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  considerable  circulation,  and  recovered 
many  to  the  obedience  of  Rome.  Of  this  ex¬ 
position  the  lone  was  singularly  moderate  and 
persuasive.  Its  object  was  to  show  that 
“  many  of  the  Protestant  objections  disappear 
altogether  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  doctrines  are 
really  understood,  and  that  even  such  as 
seem  to  Protestants  to  be  not  wholly  removed 
sink  into  insignificance,  and  cannot  affect  the 
foundations  of  the  faith.  ”  So  anxious  was 
Bossuet  in  this  treatise  to  smooth  the  path  of 
conversion  that  the  Protestants  had  plausible 
ground  for  charging  him  with  having  unduly 
pared  down  the  Catholic  tenets,  to  render  them 
the  more  easy  to  be  swallowed  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  ;  an  accusation  to  which  Bossuet  replied 
by  saying,  “  That  the  least  thing  which  could 
be  granted  to  a  bishop  was  that  he  knew  his 
own  religion,  and  spoke  without  disguise  in  a 
matter  in  which  dissimulation  would  be  a 
crime.”  The  little  work  was  translated  into 
many  languages,  among  others  into  English  ; 
and  there  is  a  historical  interest  in  the  anec- 
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dote  that  it  was  much  valued  by  our  James  II., 
and  was  the  book  for  the  loss  of  which,  in  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he  hastened 
to  express  his  lively  regret  when  Bossuet  was 
first  introduced  to  him  at  St.  Germain.  V'ery 
different  was  the  spirit  of  Bossuet's  greatest 
controversial  work,  the  celebrated  “  Varia¬ 
tions  of  the  Protestant  Churches,”  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  followed  by  a  couple  of  years  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Of  this  the 
professed  object  was  to  set  in  the  strongest 
light  ”  the  internal  disputes  and  preplexities  of 
the  new  reform,  that  amid  them  Catholic  truth 
might  shine  forth  like  a  bright  sun  piercing  the 
clouds.”  Here  Bousset  was,  to  use  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  phrase,  ”  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  lordly  of 
form,  fierce  of  eye,  and  terrible  in  his  beak  and 
claws,”  bent  not  on  conciliating,  but  on  crush¬ 
ing  his  opponents.  The  effect  was  immense, 
and  for  several  years  Bossuet  was  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  replying  to  the  attacks  made  on  the 
book. —  7' he  Quarterly  Keview. 

Pius  H.  and  the  World  of  his  Time 
(1450). —  Pius  H.  had  a  sort  of  cynical  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  current  state  of  morality. 
“  Such  are  the  morals  of  Italy,"  he  said,  ”  that 
almost  all  its  princes  are  bastards.”  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  general  deprav¬ 
ity  was  confined  to  Italy.  Jean  V.,  Count  of 
Armagnac,  lived  in  incest  with  his  sister,  and 
actually  applied  to  three  Popes  for  a  dispen¬ 
sation  that  he  might  contract  a  legal  marriage 
with  her.  The  story  is  told  by  French  authori¬ 
ties,  but  Pius  H.  gives  a  circumstantial  ac¬ 
count  of  Jean’s  dealings  with  the  Papacy  in 
this  abominable  matter.  Nicholas  V.  refused 
his  application  with  scorn  ;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Lectoure  was  sent  to  Rome  to  renew  it  before 
Calixtus  HI.  When  Calixtus  HI.  was  on  his 
death-bed  a  Papal  secretary,  John  of  V'olterra, 
gave  him  a  hint :  ”  If  any  of  your  friends 
want  an  unjust  or  discreditable  job  performed 
now  is  your  time.”  The  Bishop  of  Lectoure 
at  once  promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
if  he  could  get  the  dis(>ensation  signed,  and 
he  undertook  to  do  so  by  means  of  Cardinal 
Borgia.  John  of  Volterra  drew  out  a  dispen¬ 
sation  for  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity. 
When  it  was  signed  he  erased  the  word 
”  fourth”  and  substituted  ”  first.”  But  he 
kept  the  dispensation  till  he  had  received  his 
money,  and  the  Count  of  Armagnac  complain¬ 
ed  to  Pius  H.  of  John’s  attempts  at  extortion. 
Pius  II.  investigated  the  matter,  condemned 
the  Bishop  of  Lectoure  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment,  handed  over  John  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  imposed  a  penance  on  the  Count  of  Ar- 
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magnac.  There  was  one  consolation  to  Pius 
H.  in  this  matter.  He  records  with  some 
complacency  that  the  Count  of  Armagnac  said. 

“  1  have  been  opposed  to  Charles  of  France, 
but  I  never  dreaded  his  armies  so  much  as  the 
Pope's  tongue,  which  is  like  a  sharp  sword.  ’ 
This  story  serves  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which 
moral  depravity  invaded  the  officials  of  the 
Papal  court,  and  the  scandalous  way  in  which 
current  business  is  conducted.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  century  we  meet  with  many 
cases  of  the  punishment  of  officials  who  forged 
on  a  large  scale  dispensations  and  indul¬ 
gences.  If  the  Popes  themselves  were  lax  in 
granting  privileges,  their  subordinates  were 
still  more  lax.  When  so  many  documents  had 
to  be  signed  they  could  not  all  be  properly  ex¬ 
amined.  The  moral  indignation  whch  gave 
force  to  Luther’s  protest  probably  rested  upon 
a  broader  basis  than  the  Popes  were  aware  of 
—  The  Stiturtlay  Review. 

Water  and  Disease  Gfrms. — The  appalling 
possibilities  of  water  as  a  vehicle  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  infectious  germs  of  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  and  other  epidemic  diseases, 
which  scientific  investigators  are  every  day 
demonstrating  more  clearly,  and  recently  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  Koch  of  the  cholera  bacil¬ 
lus  in  Indian  tank  water,  should  prompt  the 
most  careful  supervision  over  the  water 
supply  of  the  population.  But  more  than 
that;  we  cannot  but  re-echo  Mr.  Perry's 
wish  ‘‘  to  fix  upon  every  individual  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  in  these  matters 
[f.  e.  the  abundance  and  purity  of  the  water 
supply].  It  is  not  enough  to  admit  in  a 
general  way  their  importance  to  the  moral 
and  physical  well-being  ;  there  is  something 
to  be  done  probably  under  your  own  roof, 
certainly  within  the  reach  of  your  influence.” 
We  entertain  for  chemistry,  as  for  every 
other  science,  the  greatest  respect,  but  chem¬ 
istry  is,  at  least  in  its  present  stage,  imper¬ 
fect,  and  inadequate  to  solve  many  problems 
which  science  would  fain  resolve.  We  agree, 
therefore,  entirely  with  Mr.  Perry,  that  though 
chemical  analysis  is  of  the  greatest  value,  it 
can  scarcely  be  relied  on  alone  to  decide 
what  water  is  salubrious  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus  ‘‘  we  are  told  by  one  school  of 
chemists  that  we  may  unhesitatingly  drink 
water  which  is  condemned  by  another  school 
as  being  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and 
the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  in  the 
present  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  the  guidance  of 
chemical  analysis  cannot  be  unreservedly 
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followed.”  It  is  much  belter  (rankly  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  than  to  place  a  blind  reliance 
upon  the  assertions  of  dogmatic  specialists. 

1  he  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
in  187S  had  to  consider  a  bill  for  the  water 
supply  of  Durham  is  evidently  of  this  opin¬ 
ion,  for  although  six  eminent  chemists  spoke 
very  favorably  of  the  water  to  be  supplied, 
the  Committee  refused  to  pass  the  bill  because 
the  river  from  which  the  water  was  to  be  taken 
received  higher  up  the  drainage  of  several 
towns  and  villages,  containing  altogether  a 
population  of  about  ninety  thousand.  Never¬ 
theless,  one  of  the  analysts  employed  had 
declared  it,  an  exceedingly  good  water 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  sewage  contam¬ 
ination.”  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the 
season  of  the  year  and  other  circumstances 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  analysis  of 
water,  especially  that  of  streams.  Thus  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frankland  analyzed  the  water  of  a 
stream  at  four  different  times.  When  the 
stream  was  very  full  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  impure,  while  when  it  was  low 
and  contained  little  water  it  would  have  been 
called  very  pure  and  free  from  organic  matter. 
The  diseases  which  are  conveyed  through 
water  are,  as  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained, 
due  to  certain  minute  organisms — biuUria — 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  these  elude 
the  most  searching  chemical  analysis,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  1869  Royal  Commission 
on  Water  Supply  is  justified.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  says :  ”  Where  a  minute  quantity  of 
organic  matter  escapes  destruction,  it  would 
seem  that  chemistry  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  pronounce  authoritatively  as  to 
its  exact  quality  and  value,  and  with  micro¬ 
scopic  living  organisms  especially,  chemistry 
is  incompetent  to  deal,  and  other  modes  of 
examination  are  needed.”  It  is  strange  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Commissioners 
did  not  resort  to  microscopical  examination 
of  different  samples  of  water.  Impure  water 
often  displays  swarms  of  minute  organisms 
under  the  microscope.  Dr.  Hassall  has  shown 
how  useful  the  microscope  may  be  in  such 
cases  in  his  report  to  the  Committee  appointed 
after  the  epidemic  of  1S54.  From  him  we 
learn  that  the  water  supplied  to  London  ‘‘  still 
contains  considerable  numbers  of  living  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  productions.” — Month. 

English  Rule  in  Egypt. — There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Egypt  is  the  victim  of  quack 
remedies  and  bungling  charlatanism.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  difference  between  Egyptians 
and  ourselves,  we  have  attempted  to  thrust 


down  their  throats  the  blessings  of  a  British 
administration  ;  we  have  stuffed  into  the 
mouth  of  an  Arab  baby  the  tough  beefsteak  of 
an  English  ploughman,  and  we  wonder  that 
the  infant  chokes  !  The  first  great  error  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  British  Government  was  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  supreme  authority  after  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  accept  en¬ 
tire  responsibility.  We  found  Egypt  at  that 
period  as  helpless  as  a  baby  in  arms  ;  we  took 
it  as  a  child  of  our  own,  and  the  Khedive  rep¬ 
resented  our  adoption  ;  we  declared  that  we 
should  protect  him,  re-establish  his  authority, 
reorganize  his  military  forces,  reform  the 
anuses  of  his  country,  introduce  a  liberal  form 
of  government,  insure  the  liberty  of  the  people 
by  a  representative  assembly,  and,  in  fact, 
that  we  should  quickly  exhibit  the  invigorating 
effect  of  Liberal  institutions  grafted  from  the 
British  oak  upon  the  Egyptian  date-palm. 
Such  a  graft  was  a  botanical  impossibility. 
Such  a  policy  was  an  absurd  attempt  at  Quix¬ 
otic  endeavor  to  change  the  skin  of  the  Ethio¬ 
pian— to  harness  the  horse  and  the  camel  in 
the  same  chariot.  Nevertheless,  the  world 
was  assured  that  the  mighty  magician  who 
directed  the  destinies  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  whose  touch  was  certain  of  success, 
would,  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  equally  succeed  ; 
our  child  the  Khedive  would  be  nursed  until, 
invigorated  by  our  protection,  and  instructed 
in  British  policy,  he  would  be  able  to  rule  his 
loving  subjects,  who,  grateful  to  England  as 
their  protector  and  liberator  from  long  years 
of  thraldom,  would  regard  their  ruler  as  the 
offspring  of  England's  intervention.  The 
British  forces  would  then  retire  from  Egypt — 
the  dust  watered  by  the  tears  of  a  grateful  pop¬ 
ulation  ;  the  Khedive,  strengthened  by  British 
tutorship,  and  hallowed  by  our  influence, 
would  be  venerated  by  all  those  various  races 
of  Mohammedans  beneath  his  rule  who  only 
waited  for  the  retirement  of  British  bayonets  to 
display  their  loyalty.  But,  although  we  had 
adopted  the  Khedive  as  our  own  child  rescued 
from  the  torrent  of  rebellion,  as  the  infant 
Moses  had  been  snatched  from  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  we  qualified  and  chilled  our  patron¬ 
age  by  an  ostentatious  repudiation  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  compelled  him  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  according  to  our  dictation, 
leaving  him  no  choice,  and  destroying  all  lib¬ 
erty  of  action,  at  the  same  time  that  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  Anglicize  all  Egyptian  institutions, 
which  would  evoke  the  hatred  of  the  governing 
classes  against  their  pa.ssive  ruler  who  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  usurpation. — Nineteenth  Century. 


